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PREFACE. 

Although the preface of a book is the last part to be written, 
it should be the first to be read; for it tells what the author 
aimed to do in writing his book and what he hopes it will mean 
to the reader. Since the World War far more interest has been 
aroused than hitherto in the study of our own times. This eager 
desire to learn more about Our World Today sends us back in- 
evitably to yesterday for an explanation of the conditions in 
which we find ourselves. So the object of this book is to recall 
those happenings in the past of mankind which serve to make 
our world of today clearer to us by showing the long road that 
man has traveled to get as far as he has. 

We know that today speedily becomes yesterday, last week, 
last year, last century, and so on back through thousands and 
thousands of years. When we come to see that the past is made 
up of todays grown old, we shall then realize that it is not dead. 
The student, as he reads this history, will see his own present 
emerging from the past, for it is the yesterdays that have made 
today what it is. All this book is really about the present, 
since only those events and achievements of yesterday have been 
included that explain things as they are. It is the hope of the 
writers that the book will awaken in the reader a lasting interest 
and curiosity about the ways in which civilization has gradually 
been built up which will lead him to read many other books and 
to go on adding to the information given in this brief survey. 

In the preparation of Book I, in which our indebtedness to 
the marvelous contributions of the earlier civilizations is made 
plain, we have had the benefit of Professor Breasted’s broad 
scholarship and expert knowledge as an experienced arche- 
ologist. This part of the volume owes a great deal to his insight. 

To those who devote much time to the study of the past the 


span that separates us from the ancient Egyptian seems to be- 
ili 
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come shorter and shorter, and the history of civilization of the 
race to resemble the growth in knowledge and experience of any 
one of us as our own lives go on. The young princess whose pic- 
ture is to be found opposite page 11 would seem to have sat for 
her portrait only yesterday, and her charming necklace would 
be the pride of any modern craftsman. 

A departure from the usual custom has been made in group- 
ing the colored maps at the end of the volume so as to form a 
little atlas. These are referred to by number in the text. It 
is believed that this plan will encourage a more frequent use of 
the maps than if they were scattered through the volume. More- 
over, a short description and some exercises and questions have 
been added to each map, to suggest the ways it may be used to 
reénforce and clarify the narrative. Students should constantly 
be tracing maps of their own. In this connection we heartily 
recommend the very convenient series of “‘ Practical Map Exer- 
_ cises” edited by Mr. E. K. Robinson. These contain both 
outline maps and tracing paper. 

The authors believe that the following four works will be 
found the most useful in supplementing the present account: 
J. H. Robinson, Readings in European History (2 vols.), a 
collection of extracts from the original sources; J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Times, the best one-volume account of the early world; 
J. H. Robinson, Introduction to the History of Western Europe 
(new edition in preparation) ; W. R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas. 
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OUR WORLD TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


BOOK I. MAN’S FIRST PROGRESS: 
THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 


CHAPTER I 
THE LIFE OF EARLY MAN 
I. How MAN BAS BUILT UP CIVILIZATION 


1. Ignorance and Poverty of Earliest Man. How long man 
has existed on the earth no one knows. Those who have studied 
the matter most carefully in recent times make various guesses 
—some five hundred thousand years, some a million. In the be- 
ginning he must have lived without houses or clothes or any 
means of making a fire. He had to invent even language. There 
were no books or teachers to help him, and so he had to find 
out everything for himself. He wandered naked and houseless 
_ through the woods and over the plains, picking up a living by 
looking for wild fruit, seeds, berries, roots, and such animals as 
he might find dead or could succeed in striking down with a 
stone or stick. As a great English philosopher long ago re- 
marked, the original life of man must have been “poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” 

We may imagine one of these naked, brutish forefathers of 
ours sitting in the shade and amusing himself by picking up a 
sharp stone and scraping the bark off a stick he had at hand, with 


a view to killing a squirrel that was playing around. He might 
I 
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happen to sharpen the stick and so make a rude spear, which he 
discovered could be used to pierce an animal as well as Hit him. 
In some such way the first weapon better than clubs and stones 
might have been invented. Now to invent means to “happen 
on” or “discover.” Man has happened on and found out acci- 
dentally very many of the things that go to make up our civili- 
zation today. 

2. Man Learns by Imitation. One of the great differences be- 
tween man and other animals is that what one man invents may 
be imitated by others and become a habit of the whole tribe. An 
old animal—let us say an elephant or horse—has learned some- 
thing by experience and is wiser than a young one, but he can- 
not teach what he knows to the baby elephant or colt. Men and 
women, however, can teach boys and girls what they have 
learned. In this way discoveries which have been made from 
- time to time have been passed down from generation to genera- 
tion and have become more and more numerous, until the de- 
scendants of men who could not make a fire or speak a sentence 
or build a canoe have finally, in modern times, been able to con- 
struct an electric furnace almost as hot as the sun itself, dis- 
patch messages around the world, and send great steamships 
back and forth across the sea. Each new invention usually de- 
pends on earlier inventions and these on still earlier ones, until, 
if we could follow the history of civilization back to the very be- 
ginning, we might find the man under the tree making the first 
spear hundreds of thousands of years ago. 

3. Civilization the Story of Invention. The history of civili- 
zation is the story of how man invented and discovered all those 
things which we now have and of which at the start he was igno- 
rant. We nowadays think of invention as going on rapidly, so 
that anyone may observe that new things are being discovered 
as he looks around or reads the newspapers and magazines. But 
in the beginning invention went on very, very slowly, and man- 
kind has spent almost its whole existence in a state of savagery 
far below that of the most ignorant peoples to be found today in 
central Africa or the arctic regions. 
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4. Man’s Long History and Slow Progress. If we imagine 
that man began to make the simplest inventions five hundred 
thousand years ago, and we let this five hundred thousand years 
be represented by a line fifty feet long, each foot would corre- 
spond to ten thousand years. Forty-nine feet would represent 
the period before man learned to raise crops, tame and breed 
animals, make pottery, and weave cloth; the last six or seven 
inches, the time that he has been able to write; the last three 
inches, the period during which he has been studying science; 
the last half-inch, the time since the printing press became com- 
mon; and the last fifth of an inch, the period since he discovered 
that he could make the steam engine work for him and carry 
him about. A great part of the problems of the present day are 
due to the rapidity with which invention now goes on and 
changes the conditions in which we live. But our remote an- 
cestors probably lived thousands and thousands of years with- 
out experiencing any great changes due to inventions, for it is 
only during the past five or six thousand years that civilization 
finally reached a point where rapid progress could be made. 


II. Man’s EArLiest PROGRESS 


5. Great Age of Man shown by Stone Tools and Weapons. Of 
the earliest period of man’s existence we have no traces except 
perhaps a few human bones. It was only when man began to 
make stone implements by chipping fragments of flint into rude 

_knives and hatchets that he created anything that could last 
down to our day. How old the most ancient of these stone tools 
are we do not know. They may have been made as long ago 
as five hundred thousand years. They are found in England, 
France, and Belgium, and all around the Mediterranean Sea, 
especially along river banks, where they were dropped and, as 
the ages went on, became deeply buried under sand and soil. 
Along with them are found the bones of tropical animals, for 
the climate of Europe was warm in those remote times, and the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and elephant lived where Paris and 
London now stand. 
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For thousands of years the European savages led the lives of 
hunters, and protected themselves as best they could with their 
stone and wooden weapons against the wild beasts and their fel- 
low savages. They built no huts or shelters, so far as we know, 
and slept on the ground wherever darkness overtook them. 

6. Fire and Language. Man must have early made use of the 
fire resulting from volcanoes or from lightning, which often sets 
the forests aflame. He was able then to cook his food and keep 
himself warm. But a long time probably passed before he dis- 
covered for himself how to make fire, as savages still do by 
rubbing two sticks together. We know nothing of the invention 
of language, but man could not have gone far without some 
means of communication with his fellows. 

7. The Cave-dwellers. For reasons that cannot fully be ex- 
plained the climate grew cold, and the ice and snow, which al- 
ways cover the highest mountains as well as the region around 
the north pole, began to creep downward until it covered all 
England and much of northern Europe. The tropical animals 
disappeared, and man had to take to living in caves and wearing 
the skins of animals in order to survive. From the remains now 
found in the French and Spanish caverns it is clear that man 
had learned by this time to make flint knives, drills, scrapers, 
and hammers, and with these could work bone and reindeer 


horn into needles, spoons, and ladles. He also learned to carve 


pictures on his implements and to adorn the walls of caves with 
paintings of fish, bison, deer, and wild horses. These are some- 
times beautifully executed and very lifelike. They represent 
the earliest examples of human art and may go back fifteen or 
twenty thousand years.* 

8. Great Advance in the Late Stone Age. At length the cli- 
mate grew warmer, much as it is today. The traces left by the 
ice would lead us to think that it withdrew northward for the 

1 According to geologists the ice has advanced and retreated four times. It 
is now believed that stone implements were first common in the third warm 


interval, and that it was the cold of the fourth glacial period which drove men 


to their cave life. For a fuller account of early man and the glacial periods see 
J. H. Breasted’s, Ancient Times, chap. i. 
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IMPLEMENTS USED BY MEN oF THE STONE AGE 


PAINTINGS BY THE HUNTER-ARTISTS OF THE OLD STONE AGE 


INVENTION AND ART OF PREHISTORIC MAN 


RESTORATION OF A Swiss LAKE-DWELLERS’ SETTLEMENT 


The lake-dwellers built their houses on platforms resting on piles which they 
drove deep into the bottom of the lake. They then constructed bridges to 
connect them with the shore. The fish nets are seen drying on the rail 


PART OF THE EQUIPMENT OF A LATE STONE AGE LakE-DWELLER 


This group shows a large kettle (1), and pottery jars (2 and 3) crudely deco- 
rated. Examples of ground-edged tools are a stone chisel (4), mounted in a 
deerhorn handle, and a stone ax (5). Number 6 is a “spinning whorl” of 
baked clay which, when suspended by a thread and whirled, twisted the thread 
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last time probably some ten thousand years ago. The progress 
which man had made by this time in a number of important 
ways marks this period following the final retreat of the ice as 
the Late Stone Age. During the long, long era known as the 
Early Stone Age, man knew only how to chip or flake his stone 
weapons. Now, however, he had learned that it was possible 
to grind the edge of a stone ax or chisel, as we grind tools of 
metal today. He was also able to drill a hole in a stone ax head 
and insert a handle. With the new tools that he had learned 
to make he could considerably improve his conditions of living. 
First, with his ground stone axes, hatchets, and chisels he could 
now build wooden huts. Fragments of these houses are found 
lying at the bottom of the Swiss lakes, among the wooden piles 
which had supported them. Second, pieces of stools, chests, 
carved dippers, spoons, and the like, of wood, show that these 
houses were equipped with wooden furniture and _ utensils. 
Third, these people had learned that clay will harden in the fire, 
and were making jars, bowls, and dishes. Fourth, the women 
had found out how to spin linen thread from flax, and to weave 
garments out of coarse cloth instead of wearing the rough 
skins of animals, as their ancestors had done. Fifth, the lake- 
dwellers had learned to farm and raise grain, especially wheat 
and barley. Their forefathers had eaten the seeds of wild 
grasses, when they had been lucky enough to find them; but 
these men could now depend on their own crops, for they had 
learned to sow and reap. This was the beginning of agriculture. 
Sixth, these Late Stone Age men had domestic animals, for 
the mountain sheep and goats and the wild cattle had now 
been tamed. The ox drew the plow across the fields where he 
had once wandered in freedom. 

9. Rise of Civilization in Egypt (4000-3000 B.c.). Thus far 
we have followed man’s advance only in Europe. Similar prog- 
ress had also been made all around the Mediterranean; that is 
about 4000 B.c., not only in Europe but in Asia, and especially 
in northern Africa, mankind had reached somewhat the same 
stage of progress. But man cannot greatly improve his condi- 
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tion without the following three things: writing, the use of 
metals, and government. The men of the Late Stone Age had 
none of these things. Moreover, Europe did not gain them for 
itself unaided,—it borrowed them. It was in Egypt that these 
and many other inventions which form a part of our civilization 
first appeared. The Egyptians were the first, so far as we know, 
to devise a system of writing, and to discover metal and learn 
how to use it. In the thousand years between 4000 and 3000 B.c. | 
the Egyptians developed a wonderful civilization, while Euro- 
peans still remained in barbarism. Accordingly, in order to 
understand the later history of Europe, we must turn to Egypt, 
and see how the Egyptians became the first civilized nation. 

10. Sources of our Knowledge of the Past. We have at best 
only a very imperfect record of the life of early man. For a 
great part of his history we have to rely on such tools, weapons, 
and remains of houses and furniture as happen to have been 
found. With the invention of writing, however, we get far more 
information; for we have, in addition to the objects men have 
made, records of important events which we could not have 
learned about in any other way. It has been customary to call 
the long ages before the invention of writing the Prehistoric 
Period, and the relatively short time since the invention of writ- 
ing the Historic Period. As the discoveries of excavators and 
archeologists throw more and more light on the past of man, 
this old distinction becomes less important. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Describe man’s condition before civilization began. How should 
you define “civilization” ? Give an example of how all inventions de- 
pend on previous ones. Mention as many things as you can which had to 
be invented before a modern house could be built. Mention some things 
you have learned by imitation. 

II. What remains of the Stone Age have been discovered in Europe ? 
Have you seen any tools and weapons made by American Indians? 
What forced man to live in caves and to invent clothing? How should 
you be able to live without fire? What were the inventions of the 
Late Stone Age? What seeds and roots do we use for food? 


CHAPTER II 
EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 
I. BEGINNINGS OF A HIGHER CIVILIZATION 


11. The Invention of Writing. The Egyptians were the first 
people, so far as we know, to have an alphabet and learn how to 
write. No people could possibly advance very far in civiliza- 
tion without written records of some kind, or means of sending 


messages, or books from which 


they could learn what others had 
found out. Reading and writing 
PicToRIAL MESSAGE SCRATCHED 
oN Woop By ALASKAN INDIANS 


A figure with empty hands hang- 
ing down helplessly, palms down, 
as an Indian gesture for emptiness, 
or nothing, means “tno.” A figure 
with one hand on its mouth means 
“eating” or “food.” It points 
toward the tent, and this means 
“in the tent.” The whole is the 
message “No food in the tent” 


have become so common now that 
we find it hard to realize what 
the world would be like if the art 
of writing should suddenly dis- 
appear and there were no books, 
newspapers, magazines, or letters, 
and no way of communicating 
with anyone except by word of 
mouth. 

The first step in the develop- 
ment of writing was the use of 


crude pictures such as savages often use who have not dis- 
covered writing. For an event and even a kind of story can be 
told by drawing without any writing (see accompanying cut). 
All writing, whether it developed as it did first in Egypt or later 
in Babylonia and China, is derived from such pictures. 

12. The First Alphabet. As time went on, these pictures, or 
hieroglyphics as those of Egypt are called, came to represent 
sounds, as well as the objects they had originally stood for. 
For example (assuming, for the sake of illustration, that the 
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Egyptian words were the same as the English), the sign for 


“man” vin might come to be used and stand for the sound 


SS 


“man” wherever it occurred, as in “manner,” “manifest,” 
“ manifold,” “manufacture.” In the same way, a bee 4 might 
become the sign used for the sound “be,” and a leaf & for the 
sound “leaf.” When used together these signs now formed a 
new word, “belief.” Such sound signs could be used in any 
combination one wished. Writing came, in this way, to rep- 
resent the sounds we make when we speak. All the letters on 
this page represent sounds, not things. The advantage of these 
sound signs is clear when one wishes to express ideas—such as 
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An EXAMPLE OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING 


The upper line shows the way in which the hieroglyphics were carved and 

painted on the tomb walls and monuments. But when the Egyptians wrote 

rapidly with a pen and ink on papyrus, they simplified the figures, which then 
were made as they are represented in the lower line 


beauty, truth, or virtue—which cannot be represented by pic- 
tures of objects. There were twenty-four letters in the Egyp- 
tian alphabet, which was used long before 3000 B.c. It was the 
earliest alphabet known and the one from which our own has 
probably descended (see Breasted, Ancient Times, §§ 51-56). 

13. Invention of Writing Materials. The Egyptians early 
found out that they could make an excellent ink by thickening 
water with a little vegetable gum and then mixing in a little 
soot from the blackened pots over the fire. By dipping a pointed 
reed into this mixture they could write very well. They learned 
also that they could split and flatten out a kind of river reed, 
called papyrus, into thin strips, and make large sheets by past- 
ing the strips together with overlapping edges. They thus pro- 
duced a smooth, almost white paper. In this way pen, ink, and 
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. Paper came into use for the first time. Our word “paper” is 
the ancient name papyr(us), but slightly changed. 

14. Discovery of Metal (as early as 4000 B.c.). Like the peo- 
ples of Europe, the Egyptians had long relied entirely upon 
flint tools, many examples of which have been found along the 
river Nile. About six thousand years ago they discovered how 
to use metal. It was probably in the peninsula of Sinai (see 
Map 1) that some Egyptian, wandering about, once hap- 
pened to bank his camp fire with pieces of copper ore lying on 
the ground near the camp. The charcoal of his wood fire 
mingled with the hot fragments of ore, and the copper in 
metallic form ran out. Next morning the Egyptian discovered 
a few glittering metal globules. Before long he learned where 
these strange shining beads came from and how to get more of 
them. At first they were worn as ornaments by the women, but 
gradually the Egyptians learned that this metal could be given 
a sharp edge and was far better for tools than the flint that their 
forefathers had used. They then cast the metal to form a blade, 
to replace the flint knife they carried. Since the discovery of 
fire, thousands of years earlier, man had made no advance 
which could compare in importance to the use of metal. 

15. Peculiarities of Egypt. Egypt is a very strange country. 
It comprises the northern end of the valley which the river Nile 
has slowly cut for itself across the eastern part of the great 
desert of Sahara. Egypt includes the triangular Delta—a very 
fertile region to the north of Cairo—and the long, narrow valley 
of the Nile through which the river winds as it flows north- 
ward to its outlet in the eastern Mediterranean Sea. The 
valley is in most places twenty-five or thirty miles wide, lying 
between bare cliffs, over which the sands of the desert blow. On 
each side of the river is a narrow strip of cultivated land be- 
tween the cliffs and the stream. 

16. Long History of Ancient Egypt. The first Egyptian king 
who governed all Egypt—indeed one of the very first human 
beings whose name has come down to us—was Menes, who 
lived about 3400 B.c. The earliest capital of Egypt was Mem- 
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phis, a huge town very near the site of the modern city of Cairo. 
Menes founded the first dynasty, or family of kings; and after- 
wards the Egyptian dynasties rose and fell for over three thou- 
sand years, until finally a Greek conqueror, Alexander the Great, 
brought Egypt under his sway (§ 107). 


II. THe Pyramip AGE (ABOUT 3000-2500 B.C.) 


17. Egypt like a Museum. Egypt is like a vast historical mu- 
seum, through which the traveler can wander and study the way 
in which the ancient Egyptians lived and many of the things 
they made and did. We owe this museum to the Egyptians’ 
firm belief in a life to come after death. In order to enjoy ex- 
istence in the next world, they thought the body must be pre- 
served by embalming it, and then be safely placed in a tomb 
where, they believed, no one could disturb its rest. Such well- 
preserved bodies are called mummies. They are generally the 
remains of Egyptian kings and nobles, who could afford a well- 
built tomb and the expenses of careful embalming. It was be- 
lieved that if the dead man was to be happy in the next world, 
he should be surrounded by the things he had used in his life- 
time and by pictures of his former servants, workmen, cattle, 
and even his dinner table. So the tombs themselves are like 
museums, for they contain the actual furniture and utensils and 
jewelry that the rich Egyptian used, as well as statuettes, models, 
and wall-paintings representing,his daily life. 

18. The Pyramids. About the year 3000 B.c. tombs began 
to be built in the form of a pyramid, and about 2900 B.c. the 
king’s architect was able to construct the amazing Great Pyra- 
mid of Gizeh, near the ancient Egyptian capital of Memphis. 
The royal city, with its villas and gardens and the offices of 
government, has quite vanished, for the structures made of 
sun-baked brick and wood have lone ago crumbled to dust; but 
the Great Pyramid and a long line of lesser ones (built by later 
kings) still bear witness to the surprising skill of the Nile- 
dwellers five thousand years ago. 
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PORTRAIT STATUE OF AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS OF NEARLY FIVE 
THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


This is a portrait of life size, hewn in limestone and beautifully painted in the 
hues of life. It is now in the National Museum at Cairo 
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19. Vast Size of the Great Pyramid. The Great Pyramid 
covers thirteen acres. It is a solid mass of masonry containing 
two million three hundred thousand blocks of limestone, each 
weighing on an average two and a half tons; that is, each block 
is as heavy as a large wagonload of coal. The sides of the pyra- 
mid at the base are seven hundred and fifty-five feet long, and 
its height was originally nearly five hundred feet. An ancient 
report tells us that a hundred thousand men worked on this 
royal tomb for twenty years. 

20. The Rise and Fall of the Nile. It almost never rains in 
Egypt, and the sun shines every day, summer and winter, so 
that the farmers have had to rely for water entirely on the river. 
But far up the Nile and its tributaries there is plenty of rain in 
the spring, which yearly floods the valley in which Egypt lies, 
raising the level of the river twenty-five or thirty feet between 
Cairo and Aswan. This overflow of the Nile covers the fields 
each year, and deposits a thin layer of fresh, fertile soil as the 
muddy waters subside. For thousands of years the Egyptians 
have been accustomed to store up the waters at their flood and 
to irrigate their fields during the season when the river is low. 
(See Ancient Times, §§ 46-47.) 

21. Egyptian Origin of our Calendar. The rise and fall of 
the Nile called the attention of the Egyptians to the necessity 
of accuratély measuring time. Primitive peoples are apt to 
mark time by the coming of the new moon, but the moon month 
varies in length from twenty-nine to thirty days and does not 
evenly divide the year. Long before the pyramids were built 
the Egyptians learned to divide the year into twelve months, all 
of the same length; that is, thirty days each. Then at.the end 
of the year they established a holiday period five days long. 
This gave them a year of three hundred and sixty-five days. 
The Egyptian was not yet enough of an astronomer to know 
that every four years he ought to have a leap year, of three hun- 
dred and sixty-six days, although he discovered this fact later. 
This calendar has descended to us after more than six thousand 
years, although later the length of the months was changed. 
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22. Egyptian Farming. A stroll among the tombs clustering 
so thickly around the pyramids of Gizeh is almost like a walk 
among the busy communities of this populous valley in the days 
of the pyramid-builders; for the stone walls are often covered 
from floor to ceiling with carved scenes, beautifully painted, 
picturing the daily life on the great estate of which the buried 
noble had been lord. The tallest figure in all these scenes is 
that of the dead noble. He stands looking out over his fields and 
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CABINETMAKERS IN THE PyRAMID AGE 


At the left a man is cutting with a chisel, which he taps with a mallet; next, 

a man “rips” a board with a copper saw; next, two men are finishing off 

a couch; and at the right a man is drilling a hole with a bow-drill. Scene 
from the chapel of a noble’s tomb 


inspecting the work going on there. These fields, where the 
oxen draw the plow and the sowers scatter the seed, are the 
oldest farming scenes known to us. Here, too, are the herds,— 
long lines of sleek, fat cattle. 

23. Craftsmen. On another wall we find again the tall figure 
of the noble overseeing the sheds and yards where the craftsmen 
of his estate are working. The coppersmith could make excel- 
lent tools of all sorts. The booth of the goldsmith is filled 
with workmen and apprentices weighing gold and costly stones, 
hammering and casting, soldering and fitting together richly 
wrought jewelry which can hardly be surpassed by the best 
goldsmiths and jewelers of today. 

1The coppersmiths had now learned how to harden their tools by melting 


a little tin with the copper. This produced a mixture of tin and copper, called 
bronze, which is much harder than copper (Ancient Times, § 336). 


THE OBELISKS OF QUEEN HATSHEPSUT AND HER FATHER THUTMOSE I 
AT KARNAK 


The farther obelisk is that of the queen. It was one of a pair transported from 

the First Cataract (§ 15), but its mate has fallen and broken into pieces. The 

shaft is eight and a half feet thick at the base, and the human figure by con- 

trast conveys some idea of the vast size of the monument. (From an etching 
by George T. Plowman) 


Tue CoLossAL COLUMNS OF THE NAVE IN THE GREAT HALL oF KARNAK 


These are the columns of the middle two rows in the nave (see Ancient Times, 
Fig. 68). The human figures below show by contrast the vast dimensions of 
the columns towering above them ‘ 
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24. The Potter’s Wheel and Furnace; Earliest Glass. We 
find that the potter is no longer building up his jars and bowls 
with his fingers, as in the Stone Age. He now sits before a small 
horizontal wheel, upon which he deftly shapes the vessel as it 
whirls round and round under his fingers. When the soft clay 
vessels are ready, they are not unevenly baked in an open fire, 
as among the Stone Age potters, but in closed furnaces. 

Here we also find craftsmen making glass. This art the 
Egyptians had discovered centuries earlier. They spread the . 
glass on tiles in gorgeous glazes for adorning house and palace 
walls (see Ancient Times, plate II, p. 164). Later they learned 
to make charming, many-colored glass bottles and vases, which 
were widely exported. 

25. Weaving. The picture on another wall shows the women 
weaving a linen fabric. Although we cannot see how delicate 
are the threads they used, many specimens of royal linen have 
been found,—wrapped around the mummies of this time,—so 
fine that it requires a magnifying glass to distinguish it from 
silk. The best product of the modern machine loom is coarse in 
comparison with this fabric of the ancient Egyptian hand loom. 

26. Art in the Pyramid Age. The portrait sculptor was the 
greatest artist of this period. His statues were carved in stone 
or wood and painted in lifelike colors; the eyes were inlaid with 
rock crystal. More lifelike portraits have never been produced 
by any age, although they are the earliest in the history of art. 
The statues of the kings are often superb. In size the most 
remarkable statue of the Pyramid Age is the Great Sphinx, 
which stands in the cemetery of Gizeh. The head is a portrait 
of Khafre, the king who built the second pyramid of Gizeh. It 
was carved from a promontory of rock which overlooked the 
royal city, and is the largest portrait bust ever wrought. 

27. Earliest Seagoing Ships. In the Pyramid Age the Egyp- 
tians began to extend their trade beyond the boundaries of 
Egypt. We have some carved and painted reliefs showing us 
the ships which they ventured to send beyond the shelter of the 
Nile mouths, far across the end of the Mediterranean to the 
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coast of Phcenicia (see Map 1). This was in the middle of the 
twenty-eighth century B.c., and these reliefs contain the earli- 
est known picture of a seagoing ship. 


III. CIvILIzATION OF THE EGYPTIAN EMPIRE 


28. The Period of the Empire (1580-1150 B.c.). After the 
great activity and progress of the Pyramid Age there was a 
long period of hundreds of years of which we know but little, 
and during which there appears to have been a good deal of dis- 
order and no very striking advance. Another great age came, 
however, when about 1500 3B.c. the Egyptian kings, called 
Pharaohs, built up a huge empire including a large part of 
Western Asia and extending far up the Nile. ; 

29. Thebes and its Ruins. Under the Empire the chief city 
was no longer Memphis but Thebes, lying over four hundred 
miles up the Nile. The temple of Karnak there contains the 
greatest colonnaded hall ever erected by man. The columns of 
the central aisle are sixty-nine feet high. The vast capital sur- 
mounting each of the columns is so large that a group of a hun- 
dred men could stand on it. Mirrored in the surface of the 
temple lake, this building made a picture of splendor such as 
the world had never beheld before. 

30. The Treasures of the Tombs: Tutenkhamon. Across the 
Nile from Thebes, cut into the rocky cliffs which border the 
river valley, are hundreds of tombs in which the Pharaohs and 
the nobles of their time were buried. They are adorned with 
paintings and sculpture, with pictures of the gods and withscenes 
from the life led by the great of the time, interspersed with 
magnificent hieroglyphic inscriptions. They sometimes con- 
tain the very furniture which their occupants had used,—chairs 
covered with gold and silver and fitted with soft cushions, beds 
of sumptuous workmanship,—jewel boxes and perfume caskets 
of the ladies, and even a gilded chariot in which a Theban noble 
took his afternoon airing thirty-three or thirty-four hundred 
years ago. Many of the articles have been removed to the 
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THE Toms or TUTENKHAMON 


This picture gives a vivid impression of the desert character of the Valley of 
the Kings. (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) 
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museum at Cairo, and there is also a fine collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Recently the interest of the world has been attracted to Egypt 
by the discovery made by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard 
Carter of the tomb of Tutenkhamon, a boy king who ruled 
about 1360 B.c. The great importance of this discovery lies in 
the fact that archeologists are now able to study a tomb whose 
inner chamber, where the royal mummy rests, had never been 
seriously disturbed since the king was buried some three thou- 
sand years ago. The tomb proves to be a treasure house con- 
taining the most beautiful and costly furniture and ornaments. 
Scholars are now busy reading the inscriptions, photographing 
the tomb and its contents, and carefully restoring those objects 
which have been injured by time. 

31. Later Fate of Egypt. The Empire lasted about four hun- 
dred years when invaders came from the North in such num- 
bers as to destroy the power of the Pharaohs, about 1150 B.c. 
The culture of Egypt spread, however, into other countries and 
greatly affected the whole region around the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. 

Later, Egypt was conquered, as we shall see, by a number of 
different peoples, but today it is once more an independent 
country ruled by its own king. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Contrast picture writing with sound writing. Give some examples 
of words which could be represented by pictures and some which could 
not. What are some of the results of the invention of writing? How 
was metal probably discovered? Describe some of the important uses: 
of metal today. 1h) 

II. What conditions in Egypt have served to make it a historical 
museum? If the Great Pyramid could be set down near your school- 
house, about how much space would it occupy ? Describesome of the chief 
industries in the Pyramid Age. What is archeology (see Dictionary) ? 

III. Describe the temple of Karnak at Thebes. What treasures have 
been found in the tombs of the kings of the Empire? What happened 
to Egypt after the fall of the Empire? 


CHAPTER III 


WESTERN ASIA: BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA; THE 
HEBREWS AND THE PERSIANS 


I. Semitic CIVILIZATION IN BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


32. The Semites settle in the Fertile Crescent. The second 
early civilization to which we are greatly indebted is that which 
was developed by the Semitic peoples in Western Asia. To the 
great Semite race belong the Arabs; the Babylonians, from 
whom we have our division of time into weeks, hours, and 
minutes; the Hebrews, who gave us the Bible; and the Pheeni- 
cians, who furnished us our alphabet. 

The earliest Semites were nomads, or wandering shepherds 
and herdsmen of the Arabian desert who pitched their tents 
wherever they could find water and grass for their flocks. The 
great desert of Arabia extends northward as far as a crescent- 
shaped fertile belt which stretches from Babylonia clear around 
to the Mediterranean coast. When towns grew up here and 
there in the Fertile Crescent (see Map 1), they were often 
attacked by these desert wanderers, who would now and then 
give up their old nomad life and settle down in the towns 
themselves. 

33. The Sumerians. When the Semite herdsmen drifted into 
the rich Babylonian plain above the Persian Gulf, they found 
a people already settled there who had flourishing farms, cattle, 
sheep, and goats, and who knew how to use copper. They also 
had towns, with buildings of mud bricks, which, with the sur- 
rounding land, formed little kingdoms. These people, whom 
we call the Sumerians, did not belong to the Semite race, but 


had much earlier found their way from the mountains on the 
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east and settled near the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. We know very little about the Sumerians except that 
they used a sort of writing by making pictures on soft clay with 
the tip of a reed. They were thus able to keep their business 
accounts and other records. Later these rude pictures were 
simplified into wedge-shaped marks. Their writing, which is 
called cuneiform, or wedge-shaped (from the Latin cuneus, 
meaning “wedge”’?), has been deciphered, and modern scholars 
have learned to read the clay tablets which have been found 
buried in the mounds of ancient towns in Babylonia. 

34. The Semites conquer the Sumerians. About 2750 B.c. the 
leader of the desert Semites, Sargon, a bold and able ruler, con- 
quered the Sumerians and established the first important Sem- 
itic kingdom. The invaders took over the cuneiform characters 
to write their own language, and forsook their tents, building 
houses of brick instead. They learned all that the Sumerians 
had discovered, and in many ways far outstripped their teach- 
ers. About 2100 s.c. Hammurapi, another Semitic king, con- 
quered all Babylonia (see Map 1). . 

35. The Assyrian Empire. There is nothing we need record 
here between the times of Hammurapi and the rise of the great 
Assyrian Empire, a thousand years after his death. Other 
Semitic tribes from the desert had long before founded a little 
town called Assur and adopted the civilization of the Sumerians 
to the south. The people of Assur, whom we call the Assyrians, 
had by rroo B.c. become an important power. During the next 
three hundred years they succeeded in conquering the whole of 
the Fertile Crescent and establishing the first great empire in 
Asia (about 750 B.c.), which extended all the way to the Medi- 
terranean coast. (See Map 2, a.) \ 

From the Hittites (§ 61) the Assyrians had learned the use of 
iron, and their forces were the first armies equipped with iron 
weapons. The famous Assyrian horsemen and chariots (often 
mentioned in the Bible) became a scourge; wherever the Assyr- 
ian armies swept through the land, they left a trail of ruin and 


desolation. 
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' ~ 86. Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.) and his Capital, Nineveh. The 
_ Assyrian king Sennacherib was one of the great statesmen of 
_ the early Orient. At Nineveh, north of Assur, Sennacherib es- 
tablished a magnificent capital for his great empire. Here, in 
| his gorgeous palace, he and his successors ruled the western 
| Asiatic world with a powerful hand and collected tribute from 
\ all their subject peoples. 
| In the excavations made in modern times at Nineveh a great 
_ library containing twenty-two thousand clay tablets was dis- 
| covered. This library had belonged to Assurbanipal, the grand- 
' son of Sennacherib, and the last great Assyrian emperor. 
Scholars who know how to read the books of this earliest library 
' of Asia have been able to give us a very good notion of what the 
_ Assyrians and their predecessors had learned. 
~ 37. Destruction of Nineveh by the Chaldeans (612 B.c.). 
But the Assyrian Empire was not strongly enough organized to 
maintain an army sufficiently large to suppress the revolts within 
its borders and to deal with the hordes which constantly drifted 
in from the desert. Assyria found herself unable to resist the in- 
vasion of the Chaldeans, another Semitic tribe, which had for 
years been moving along the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

The Chaldeans after conquering Babylonia attacked Nineveh, 
and this mighty city fell into their hands. With the loss of 
their famous capital the Assyrian Empire was at an end, and we 
can hear in the voice of the Hebrew prophet Nahum (ii, 8, 13, 
and iii entire) an echo of the exulting shout which resounded 
from the Caspian to the Nile when the nations realized that the 
terrible power of Assyria was no longer to be feared. Nineveh 
speedily became the vast heap of rubbish it remains today. 

38. Reign of Nebuchadnezzar (604-561 B.c.); Magnificence 
of Babylon. At Babylon the greatest of the Chaldean emperors, 
Nebuchadnezzar, began a reign of over forty years, which is 
vividly portrayed in the Bible. He was able to surpass even his 
Assyrian predecessors in the splendor of the great buildings 
which he now erected at Babylon (Ancient Times, p. 16s). 
Masses of rich foliage rising in terraces crowned the roof of 
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PoRTION OF OLD BABYLONIAN STORY OF THE FLOOD FROM 
ASSURBANIPAL’S LIBRARY AT NINEVEH 


This large flat tablet was part of an Assyrian cuneiform book consisting of a 
series of such tablets. This flood story tells how the hero, Ut-napishtim, built 
a great ship and thus survived a terrible flood, in which all his countrymen 
perished. Each of these clay tablet books collected by Assurbanipal for his 
library bore his “bookmark,” just like a book in a modern library. To prevent 
anyone else from taking the book, or writing his name on it, the Assyrian 
king’s bookmark contained the following warning: ‘Whosoever shall carry 
off this tablet, or shall inscribe his name upon it side by side with mine own, 
-may Assur and Belit overthrow him in wrath and anger, and may they destroy 
his name and posterity in the land” 


EXCAVATION OF THE RuINs oF ANCIENT NippuR IN BABYLONIA 


These ruins were excavated by the University of Pennsylvania Expedition in 
three expeditions between 1889 and 1900. This view shows the work of exca- 
vation going on. The earth (once sun-dried brick) is taken out in baskets and 
carried away by a long line of native laborers, who empty their baskets at the 
far end of an ever-growing bank of excavated earth. The ruins of the build- 
ings are slowly exposed, and among them are often found clay tablets or ob- 
jects of pottery, stone, or metal. In this way the records and antiquities of 
ancient Babylonia are discovered. They lie at different levels, the oldest things 
nearer the bottom and the later ones higher up. The view to the horizon gives 
a good idea of the flat Babylonian plain. Only two generations ago the monu- 
ments and records of Babylonia and Assyria preserved in Europe could all 
be contained in a show case only a few feet square. Since 1840, however, 
archeological excavation, as we call such digging, has recovered great quanti- 
ties of antiquities and records. Such work is now slowly recovering for us the 
story of the ancient world. (Drawn from a photograph furnished by courtesy. 
of the University Museum, Philadelphia) 
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the gorgeous imperial palace. Here, in the cool shade of palms 
and ferns, the great king might enjoy his leisure hours, look- 
ing down upon the splendors of his city. These roof gardens 
were the mysterious Hanging Gardens of Babylon, whose fame 
spread far into the West, until they were reckoned, by the 
Greeks, among the Seven Wonders of the World. 
_— 39. Civilization of Chaldean Babylon. The Chaldeans seem 
| to have adopted the civilization of Babylonia in much the same 
way as earlier Semitic invaders of the Fertile Crescent. Science 
made notable progress in one important branch—astronomy. 
This was really at that time only what we call astrology; 
\namely, a study of the heavenly bodies with the idea that one 
could forecast the future by observing the movements of the 
_ ‘sun, moon, and planets. The circle was divided into 360 de- 
/ grees, and for the first time the Chaldean astrologers laid out 
| the twelve groups of stars which we call the Twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac. The observations made by these Chaldean astrol- 
ogers were so accurate that they were actually able to foretell 
an eclipse of the sun. These discoveries formed the basis of the 
science of astronomy, which the Greeks carried much further. 
Astrology was much studied in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
We unconsciously recall it in such phrases as “his lucky star” 
or an “ill-starred undertaking.” We still use the seven-day 
week which prevailed in Babylonia. The Chaldeans named the 
_ days of the week after the sun, moon, and five planets then 
known. Three of our days—Saturday (Saturnday), Sunday, 
and Monday (Moonday)—are still named after the heavenly 
bodies. The Chaldeans also divided the day and night into 
twelve parts, each equaling two of our hours. 


II. THe HEBREWS 


40. The Semites on the West of the Fertile Crescent. On the 
western end of the Fertile Crescent there were two other groups 
of Semitic nomads which we must consider. Along the Mediter- 
ranean shore of northern Syria some of the wanderers from 
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the Arabian desert—the Phcenicians—had settled. They learned 
to build ships, took to the sea, and became great traders. We 
shall have occasion to speak of the Pheenicians later, in connec- 
tion with the story of the Greeks and Romans (8§ 66, 130). 

The other Semitic people in whom we are especially inter- 
ested are the Hebrews. As early as 1400 B.c. they were grad- 
ually drifting along the west end of the Fertile Crescent into 
Palestine. Some of the Hebrew tribes had been slaves in Egypt, 
but had managed, with the help of their leader, Moses, to escape. 

When they reached Palestine, the Hebrews found another 
people, the Canaanites, already dwelling there in flourishing 
towns with massive walls. They had comfortable houses, a well- 
developed government, industries, trade, and writing. The He- 
brews settled on the land outside the towns of the Canaanites 
and gradually adopted their civilization. 

41. Rise of the Hebrew Kingdom (about 1025-930 B.c.). 
Even after the Hebrews had set up a king, the old nomad customs 
still prevailed; for Saul, their first king (about 1025 B.c.), 
had no fixed home, but lived in a tent. His successor, David, 
saw the necessity of a strong castle as the king’s home. He 
therefore seized the Canaanite fortress of Jerusalem and made it 
his residence. From this new capital David extended his power+ 
and raised the Hebrews to a far more important position than 
they had ever before occupied. His people never forgot his 
heroic deeds as a warrior nor his skill as a poet and singer. 
Centuries later they revered him as the author of many of 
their religious songs, or “psalms.” 

42. Solomon and the Division of the Kingdom (about 
930 B.c.). David’s son Solomon delighted in oriental luxury 
and splendor. To pay for his extravagance he imposed heavy 
taxes on the people. The discontent was so great that when 
Solomon died, the Northern tribes set up a king of their own. 
Thus the Hebrew nation was divided into two kingdoms before 
it was a century old. 


1For a fuller account of Palestine and the Hebrews.see Ancient Ti imes, 
chap. vii. 
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There was much hard feeling between the two Hebrew 
realms, and sometimes fighting. Israel, as we call the Northern 
kingdom, was rich and prosperous; its market places were very 
busy, and its fertile fields produced plentiful crops. Israel en- 
joyed the wealth and luxury of town life. On the other hand, 
Judah, the Southern kingdom, was poor; its land was barren. 
Besides Jerusalem, the capital, it had no large and prosperous 
towns. Many of the people still led the wandering life of 
shepherds. 

43. Beginnings of the Bible. Many thoughtful Hebrews 
turned fondly back to the old days of their shepherd wanderings 
on the broad reaches of the desert, where no man “ground the 
faces of the poor.” In the first books of the Bible we find a 
glorified picture of the Hebrews’ shepherd life: the stories of 
Abraham and Isaac, of Jacob and Joseph, the escape from 
Egypt under the leadership of Moses, and the early conflicts 
with the Canaanites. 

44, The Hebrews learn to Write. The peoples of Western Asia 
were now abandoning the clay tablets so long in use (§ 33), 
and beginning to write on papyrus with Egyptian pen and 
ink. The Hebrews adopted the alphabet of their neighbors 
and began to write down their traditions, laws, and religious 
ideas. 

The scrolls containing the accounts of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob—the Hebrew patriarchs—and the teachings of the proph- 
ets like Isaiah and Jeremiah were the first books which the 
Hebrews produced. The portions of Hebrew literature which 
form the Bible are the great contribution of this people to 
Western thought and religion. 

_ 45. The Destruction of the Northern Kingdom by Assyria 
(722B.c.). The Assyrians crushed the kingdom of Israel; and 
Samaria, its capital, was captured by them in 722 B.c. Many 
of the unhappy Hebrews were carried away as captives. The 
hopes of the nation were now centered in the feeble little king- 
dom of Judah (see Map 1), which continued to struggle on for 
over a century and a quarter. Judah was now entangled in a 
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great world conflict, in which Assyria was the most dangerous 
power. A wonderful deliverance of Jerusalem from the cruel 
Assyrian army of Sennacherib (7o1s.c.) enabled the great 
prophet Isaiah to proclaim to the Hebrews that Yahveh, their 
God, controlled all the nations of the world. 

46. The Destruction of the Southern Kingdom by Chaldea 
(ss6 B.c.). A century later, Jerusalem rejoiced over the fall of 
Assyria and the destruction of Nineveh (§ 37). But it had only 
escaped one foreign lord for another, for Chaldea followed As- 
syria in control of Palestine. The people of Judah now shared 
the same fate that the Northern kingdom of Israel had suffered. 
In 586 s.c. Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldean king of Babylonia, 
destroyed Jerusalem and carried away the people to exile in 
Babylonia. 

47. Restoration of the Exiled Hebrews by the Persian Kings. 
When, forty-seven years later, a Persian king, Cyrus, conquered 
Babylon (§ 53), the Hebrew exiles greeted him as their de- 
liverer. His triumph gave the Hebrews a Persian ruler. With 
great humanity the Persian kings allowed the exiles to return 
to their native land. Some had prospered in Babylonia and did 
not care toreturn. But at different times enough of them went 
back to Jerusalem to rebuild the city on a very modest scale 
and to restore the magnificent temple that Solomon had built 
at great cost. 

48. The Old Testament. The returned exiles arranged and 
copied the ancient writings of their fathers. They also added 
writings of their own. This collection forms the sacred Scrip- 


tures of the Jews and the first part of the Christian Bible, called 
the Old Testament. . 


III. THe INpDo-EuROPEAN PEOPLES: THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


49. The Origin of the Indo-European Races. We have seen 
how Semitic nomads of the Arabian desert had repeatedly 
shifted over into the Fertile Crescent, conquered the town- 
dwellers there, and adopted their civilization. To the north 
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were peoples of a different race, who pastured their flocks in 
the great stretch of grassland which extends north and east of 
the Caspian Sea and westward, across what is now Russia, to the 
lower Danube. These nomads of the North were the ancestors 
of the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Slavs, Germans, and English, 
and consequently of the Europeans and most Americans of to- 
day. They began moving about at a very remote date. Some of 
them invaded India, and some of them got as far west as Britain. 
They are commonly called the Indo-European peoples. 

The Indo-European races were destined to conquer the older 
kingdoms of the Semites and to raise civilization to a far higher 
point than it had previously reached. Recent investigations 
indicate that the parent people from which these races sprang 
were probably occupying the pasture lands to the east and 
northeast of the Caspian about 2500 B.c. Some of them farmed 
a little, but their civilization was still that of the Stone Age ex- 
cept for some little use of copper. Besides cattle and sheep they 
had horses, which they rode and which they employed also to 
pull their wheeled carts. They could not write. 

50. The Indo-European Languages. As the parent people dis- 
persed east and west and south they lost all contact with one 
another. While they originally spoke the same language, differ- 
ences in speech gradually arose and finally became so great that 
the widely scattered tribes, even if they had happened to meet, 
could no longer have made themselves understood to one an- 
other. At last they lost all knowledge of their original relation- 
ship. But the languages of modern civilized Europe, having 
sprung from the same Indo-European parent language, are 
therefore related to each other ; so that, beginning with our own 
language and going eastward across Europe into India, we can 
trace a number of common words from people to people. Note 
the following: 


East INDIAN 


ENGLISH GERMAN Latin GREEK O.p_PERSIAN (Sansktit) 
brother bruder frater phratér brata bhrata 
mother mutter mater métér matar ere 
father vater pater pater pitar pita 


WwW 
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51. Medes and Persians. Of the parent people settled east — 
of the Caspian Sea some called Aryans wandered into India. 
In their sacred books, which we call the Vedas, written in San- 
skrit, we find many allusions to their earlier, less civilized life. 
Other Aryan tribes pushed southeastward toward the Fertile 
Crescent (see Map 2,8). Of these the most powerful were the 
Medes and the Persians. After the fall of the Assyrian Empire 
(612 B.c.) the Medes and Persians became an object of dread 
to their neighbors, especially to the Chaldeans of Babylonia. 

52. The Religion of Zoroaster. The Medes and Persians were 
as yet far inferior in civilization to the Semites of the Fertile 
Crescent, but in one respect they had made a great advance. 
Two or three hundred years earlier a religious teacher, Zo- 
roaster, had appeared among them, who had thought out a reli- 
gion that was destined to influence us down to the present day. 
He pondered much on the good and evil in life and the ceaseless 
struggle between them. The Good became for him a divine be- 
ing whom he called Mazda, or Ahuramazda, and regarded as 
God. Ahuramazda was surrounded by a group of helpers much 
like angels, of whom one of the greatest was the Light, called 
Mithras. Opposed to Ahuramazda and his helpers was an evil 
group led by a spirit of wickedness named Ahriman. It was he 
who later became the Satan of the Jews and Christians. 

Thus the faith of Zoroaster called upon every man to stand on 
one side or the other, to fill his soul with the Good and the Light 
or to dwell in the Evil and the Darkness. Whatever course a 
man pursued, he must expect a judgment hereafter. This was 
the earliest appearance of the belief in a great judgment day » 
for all mankind. 

53. Cyrus and his Conquests. A leader now arose among the 
Persians, Cyrus the Great, who attacked and defeated his neigh- 
bors the Medes (549 B.c.), to whom the Persiaris had been sub- 
ject, and made himself master of their territory. He was the 
first great conqueror and empire-builder of Aryan blood. 

With a powerful Persian army that he had rapidly built up, 
Cyrus marched far to the west into Asia Minor and conquered 
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the kingdom of Lydia. He captured its capital, Sardis, and 
took prisoner its king, the wealthy Croesus (546 B.c.). Cyrus 
had no trouble in defeating the Chaldean army led by the young 
crown prince Belshazzar, whose name appears in the Book 
of Daniel (see Dan. v). In spite of the vast walls erected 
by Nebuchadnezzar (§ 38) to protect Babylon, the Persians 
entered the great city in 539 B.c. seemingly without resistance. 

54. Greatness of the Persian Empire. With the capture of 
Babylon the control of the East passed from the Semites into 
the hands of the Indo-Europeans, just seventy-three years after 
the Chaldean conquest of Nineveh (§ 37). 

All Western Asia was now subject to the Persian kings. In 
525 B.c., only three years after the death of Cyrus, his son 
Cambyses conquered Egypt. This conquest rounded out the 
Persian Empire to include the whole civilized Orient eastward 
almost to India (see Map 2,8). The great task had con- 
sumed just twenty-five years since the overthrow of the Medes 
by Cyrus. 

55. Our Debt to Egypt and Western Asia. We are now ina 
position to see what we owe today to the ancient peoples of 
Egypt and Western Asia whose history we have just reviewed — 
the Egyptians, Babylonians, Hebrews, and Persians. 

These civilizations gave the world the first highly developed 
inventions, like metal-working, weaving, glass-making, paper- 
making, and many other industries. They built the earliest sea- 
going ships equipped with sails to carry on their foreign trade. 
They were the first to erect large and beautiful buildings 
adorned with sculptured figures and paintings and enameled 
tiles. They gave us writing and our alphabet. They invented 
a calendar similar to that which we still use, and established 
our division of time into weeks of seven days and hours of 
sixty minutes. They introduced weights and measures and 
business methods for trade on a large scale. They made a be- 
ginning in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. They first 
established government for great masses of people, whether 
single nations or empires made up of a group of peoples. Finally, 
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in religion they developed the earliest belief in one God and his 
fatherly care for his children, and gave us the Bible which is 
the basis of our Western religions today. 

Just as these early peoples accepted the rule of earthly kings 
without question, so they accepted the rule of gods and demons. 
They thought that every storm was due to the interference of 
some god and that every eclipse must be the angry act of a god 
or demon. They made little inquiry into what we should re- 
gard as the real causes of such things. Under these circum- 
stances natural science could not advance very far. 

There were, therefore, still boundless things for mankind to 
learn. This future progress was to be made in Europe—that 
Europe which we left, at the end of our first chapter, in the Late 
Stone Age. Therefore we must leave Asia and return again to 
Europe, to follow the great achievements of the Greek peoples. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Who were the Sumerians? Compare cuneiform writing with 
Egyptian writing. Describe the Fertile Crescent. How did the Semites 
get their name? What well-known peoples belong to the Semitic race ? 
Why do historians know so much more about ancient Egypt than about 
Babylonia? Give the extent of the Assyrian Empire. Find some refer- 
ences to Nineveh in the Bible. What does the Bible say about Nebuchad- 
nezzar? What have we in modern times to remind us of Babylonia ? 

II. Give a brief account of the history of the Hebrews. Who were 
the Hebrew prophets? Tell something of the Babylonian captivity of 
the Jews. What was the origin of the Bible? 

III. Tell what you know of the origin and migrations of the Indo- 
European peoples. Give an example of a word which changed as the 
tribes of Indo-Europeans dispersed. What peoples today belong to this 
group? Tell what you know of the religion of Zoroaster. Do its teach- 
ings bear any resemblance to Christianity? Describe the development 
of the Persian Empire. What do we owe to Egypt? to the civilization 
of Western Asia? q 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COMING OF THE GREEKS — THEIR EARLY 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


I. THe AEGEAN CIvILizATION 


56. How Europe gained its Civilization from Egypt and 
Western Asia. In the first chapter of this history we followed 
the slow progress of mankind in Europe during the long Stone 
Ages. We found that in the Late Stone Age, to judge from the 
remains of villages that have been discovered on the shores of 
lakes and the banks of rivers, the peoples of Europe had learned 
to cultivate fields and tame animals, to make pottery, to spin 
and to weave (§ 8). But with these achievements their ability 
to progress by themselves seems to have come to an end, and 
they continued to live for several thousand years in the same 
state of barbarism. 

Meanwhile, in Egypt and in Western Asia men had begun 
to make wonderful discoveries and inventions and were no 
longer dependent on the stone tools, rude furniture, and house- 
hold utensils of the Stone Age. They had learned to write, 
to use metals, to make beautiful statues, furniture, and jewelry, 
to weave the finest fabrics, and to erect great and imposing 
buildings. We must now describe the ways in which the knowl- 
edge which they had gained gradually spread into Europe and 
changed the life of the peoples who were still without the com- 
forts and refinements which the oriental world enjoyed. It was 
natural that the portion of Europe which lay nearest to Egypt 
should first be affected; namely, the island of Crete and the 
region around the Aigean Sea. 

57. The Aegean World. The Aigean Sea is like a large lake 
almost completely encircled by the surrounding shores of 
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Europe and Asia Minor, while the long island of Crete on the 
south lies like a breakwater shutting off the Mediterranean. 
With its hundreds of islands and its fringe of shores deeply in- 
dented with bays and harbors, the Augean forms a region by 
itself. Its lands enjoy a mild and sunny climate, and its fer- 
tile valleys and plains yield rich harvests of wheat, barley, 
grapes, and olives. 

58. Rise of Cretan Civilization under Egyptian Influence. 
Mariners issuing from the mouths of the Nile and steering 
northwest would sight the Cretan mountains in a few days. 
Moreover, merchants and traders pushing westward overland 
from the Fertile Crescent through Asia Minor would reach at 
last the shores of the A°gean. So the AXgean islands formed, 
as it were, a bridge over which the older civilizations of the 
Orient slowly passed on their way to the Western world. 

The leader in this civilization of the A.gean was the island 
of Crete. Its sun-dried brick villages obtained copper from 
Egyptian traders as early as 3000 B.c. Somewhat later, Cretan 
metal-workers discovered how to mold bronze (§ 23 and n.), 
which they found harder and more durable for making weapons 
and utensils. They also invented a system of writing, but 
scholars have not yet learned how to read Cretan inscriptions. 

By 2000 B.c. the Cretans had become a busy and prosperous 
people. They had rapidly learned from the Egyptians how to 
build and sail ships, so that now their galleys carried far and 
wide the metal work and pottery which they made in their 
coast towns. Moreover, their kings were learning to use ships 
in warfare, and therefore have often been called the “sea kings 
of Crete.” 

59. The Grand Age in Crete (about 1600-1500 B.c.). It took 
five centuries of further progress to carry Cretan civilization 
to its highest level in what is called its Grand Age. At the 
ancient capital of Cnossus the older palace was replaced by a 
larger and more splendid building with a colonnaded hall, fine 
stairways, and open courts. Its walls were painted with gay 
and vivid scenes. After learning the Egyptian art of glass- 
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making, the Cretans adorned their buildings with glazed figures. 
Their handsome vases, magnificent in design, were highly prized 
in Egypt, where they have been found by modern excavators 
in the tombs of Egyptian nobles. The carvings in ivory, ex- 
quisite work in gold and bronze, and the wonderful pottery of 
the Cretan craftsmen rank with the finest examples of decora- 
tive art ever produced by any people. 

60. Spread of Cretan Civilization to the Mainland (about 
1500-1200 B.c.). Up to this time civilization on the mainland 
both in Europe and in Asia Minor had lagged behind that of the 
islands. Nevertheless, the fleets of Egypt and of Crete traded 
with the mainland of Greece. A®gean chieftains after 1500 B.c. 
built in the plain of Argos the massive strongholds of Tiryns and 
Mycenz, and imported works of art in pottery and metal from 
Egypt and Crete. Some of these have been found in modern 
times in the ruins of palaces and tombs. They are the earliest 
evidences of a life of higher refinement on the mainland of 
Europe (Ancient Times, § 364). 

61. The Hittites. Across Asia Minor stretched the vast em- 
pire of the Hittites, from the shores of the A‘gean to the Fertile 
Crescent, forming a link beween the A‘gean and oriental worlds. 
It was through these people that much of the oriental civiliza- 
tion found its way to the West. One of the most important 
things we should remember about the Hittites is that they be- 
gan working the iron mines along the Black Sea, and became the 
first distributors of this metal which was to displace bronze and 
become one of the main foundations of our modern civilization 


(Ancient Times, §§ 351-360). 


Tl. THe GREEKS TAKE PossESSION OF THE ASGEAN WORLD 


62. Southward Advance of the Indo-European Races: the 
Greeks. We have seen that the A.gean islands, together with 
western Asia Minor and the plain of Argos, had developed 
about 1500 B.c. into a civilized world on the north of the Medi- 
terranean. Farther north, however, there were still numerous 
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uncivilized peoples in the region of the Balkan Mountains and 
the Black Sea who were migrating southward. These people be- 
longed to the Indo-European race, whose wanderings finally 
ranged them all the way from northern India to the Atlantic 
Ocean (§ 49). 

Among these uncivilized northerners were a large group of 
tribes called the Greeks. While their eastern kindred were 
drifting southward on the east side of the Caspian, the Greeks 
on the west side of the Black Sea were also moving south- 
ward from their pastures along the Danube. Driving their 
herds before them, with their families in rough carts drawn 
by horses, the rude Greek tribesmen must have come in sight 
of the fair pastures of northern Greece, the snowy summit 
of Olympus, and the blue waters of the A‘gean about the year 
2000 B.C. . 

63. The Greeks destroy Aigean Civilization. Our knowledge 
of the Greek invasions is very meager, for the Greeks could not 
yet write and therefore have left no account of their wander- 
ings. It is evident, however, that the various Greek tribes kept 
on pushing southward, until by 1500 B.c. they were established 
in the Peloponnesus, where they mingled with the A‘geans, the 
earlier inhabitants of the region. A century later one of their 
tribes, having learned a little navigation from the A‘geans, 
passed over to Crete. Cnossus, unfortified as it was, seems to 
have fallen an easy prey to the invaders, who rapidly conquered 
Crete and also seized the other southern islands of the Agean. 
Between 1300 and 1000 B.c. the several Greek tribes then es- 
tablished in the Peloponnesus took the remaining islands and 
the coast of Asia Minor. Here a memorable expedition in the 
twelfth century B.c., after a long siege, captured and burned 
the prosperous city of Troy, a feat which the Greeks never 
forgot. Thus during the thousand years between 2000 and 
tooo B.c. the Greeks got possession not only of the whole Greek 
peninsula but also of the entire Agean world. 

By 1200 B.c. the splendid AXgean towns and their wonderful 
civilization, the first that Europe had gained, had been largely 


Two CRETAN VASES SHOWING ProcRESss IN THE ART OF DECORATION 


EXAMPLES OF CRETAN ART 


The cup shown at the top of this page is made of gold and was found with 

another similar cup at Vaphio, not far from Sparta, whither they had been 

taken from Crete. The goldsmith beat out these marvelous designs with a 

hammer and punch over a mold, and then cut in finer details with a graving 

tool. His work must be ranked among the greatest works of art produced 
by any people 


Ivory AND GOLD STATUETTE OF A CRETAN LapDy 


The proud little figure stands with shoulders thrown far back and arms ex- 
tended, each hand grasping a golden serpent, which coils about her arms to 
the elbow. She wears a high tiara perched daintily on her elaborately curled 
hair. Her dress consists of a flounced skirt and a tight bodice tapering to her 
slender waist. The whole forms a costume surprisingly modern. The figure is 
carved in ivory, while the flounces are edged with bands of gold and the belt 
about the waist is of the same metal. She may represent the great Cretan 
mother goddess or possibly only a graceful snake-charmer of the court. In 
any case the sculptor has given her the appearance of one of the noble ladies 
of his time. Even the Greek sculptor never surpassed the vitality and the 
winsome charm which passed from the fingers of the ancient Cretan artist into 
this tiny figure. (Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
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destroyed by the Greek invaders.. The remnants of knowledge 
which survived formed part of the foundation on which the 
Greeks were later able to build up a civilization of their own. 
The Greeks intermarried with the Augeans and produced a 
highly gifted race. 

64, Origin of the Greek City-State. For a long time the Greek 
tribes remained a barbarous people continuing to tend their 
flocks and herds as of yore. But gradually each tribe settled 
down, gave up its nomad life, and began farming. Villages were 
built, and the former nomad leaders became “shepherd kings,” 
who ruled over the tribes. In course of time a group of villages 
would grow together and merge at last into a city. It is impor- 
tant to note this, for the city was to be the only country which 
the ancient Greeks ever had. Each city-state was a nation: 
each had its own laws, its own army and gods, and each citizen 
felt a patriotic duty toward his own city and no other. 


III. BEGINNINGS oF HIGHER CULTURE AMONG THE GREEKS 


65. Original Barbarism of the Greeks. The Greek barbarian 
shepherds for a long time learned little about building or manu- 
facture or art and were not even able to write. Since they could 
make scarcely anything for themselves, they were glad to buy 
the various articles which the Pheenician merchants brought to 
their shores. There was much to attract the Greeks in these 
cargoes, which were made up of gorgeous clothing, finely dec- 
orated tableware of porcelain, bronze, and silver, toilet articles, 
ivory combs, and glass and alabaster perfume flasks, along with 
all sorts of jewelry. 

66, The Phcenicians. The Phoenicians had succeeded the 
Egyptians and Ageans as the chief merchants of the Mediter- 
ranean about the year 1000 s.c., and held their supremacy for 
several centuries. They pushed westward beyond the Aigean 
and were the discoverers of the western Mediterranean. Their 
colony of Carthage in north Africa (see Map 4, B) became 
the most important business centerin the western Mediterranean, 
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TABLE SHOWING HOW THE PHCNICIAN 

LETTERS PASSED THROUGH GREEK AND 

Latin ForMs TO REACH THEIR PRESENT 
ENcLIsH Forms 


and they even planted 
settlements as far away 
as the Atlantic coast of 
Spain. In this way the 
Pheenicians spread the 
art and industries of 
the East throughout the 
Mediterranean. 

67. Phoenicians carry 
the First Alphabet to 
Europe. Long before 
1000 B.c. the Pheenician 
merchants had given up 
the inconvenient clay 
tablet of Babylonia, 
using instead Egyptian 
papyrus, on which they 
wrote their bills and 
invoices in strange little 
black signs. These signs 
were alphabetic letters, 
the first to be intro- 
duced into Europe. The 
Greeks soon became 
familiar with the Pheeni- 
cian tradesmen’s papy- 
rus bills and receipts 
and began to write 
Greek words by using 
the Pheenician letters. 
By 700 B.c. Greek pot- © 
ters were writing their 
names on the jars which 


they painted, and shortly afterwards writing became common 
among the Greeks. From the alphabet which the Pheenicians 
brought to the Greeks all the alphabets of the civilized world 
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have been derived, including our own. Pen, ink, and paper 
(papyrus) came into Europe with the alphabet. 

68. Homer. Long before the Greeks were able to write they 
loved to sing the mighty deeds of their ancient heroes. There 
arose a Class of professional bards who graced the feasts of king 
_ and noble with poetic tales of battle and adventure, recited to 
the music of the harp. Gradually the songs of the bards grew 
into story-poems (epics) centering about the siege and burning 
of the splendid city of Troy ($63). They were finally written 
down about 700 B.c. 

Among these ancient singers there seems to have been one 
of great fame whose name was Homer (see Ancient Times, 
Fig. 161). He was supposed to have been the author of two 
great collections of poems: the Iliad, the story of the expedi- 
tion against Troy; and the Odyssey, the tale of the wanderings 
of the wily Odysseus. These are the only two series of hero 
songs that have come down to us entire. 

69. The Greek Gods. In the Homeric songs and in the tales 
about the gods, which we call myths, the Greeks heard how the 
gods dwelt among the clouds on the summit of Mount Olympus. 
There in his cloud palace Zeus, the Sky-god, with the lightning 
in his hand, ruled the other gods like an earthly king. Apollo, 
the Sun-god, whose beams were golden arrows, was a deadly 
archer, but he also shielded the flocks of the shepherds and 
the fields of the plowman, and he was a wondrous musician. 
Above all, he knew the future ordained by Zeus, and when 
properly consulted at his famous shrine or oracle at Delphi he 
could tell anxious inquirers what the future had in store for 
them. The Greeks loved to think of Athena, the warrior god- 
dess, standing with shining weapons, protecting the Greek cities. 
These three—Zeus, Apollo, and Athena—became the leading 
divinities of the Greek world, although there were many others. 

70. Human Traits of the Gods. All their gods the Greeks pic- 
tured in Auman form, possessing human traits, both good and 
bad. Homer describes to us the family quarrels between the 
august Zeus and his wife Hera, just as such things must have 
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occurred in the household life of the Greeks. Gods who showed 
such human weaknesses were not likely to require anything 
better in the conduct of men. 

The Greeks believed that all men passed at death into a 
gloomy kingdom beneath the earth (Hades), where the fate of 
good men did not differ from that of the wicked. As a special 
favor of the gods the heroes were permitted to enjoy a life of 
endless bliss in the beautiful Elysian Fields or in the Islands of 
the Blest, somewhere far to the west, toward the unexplored 
ocean. 


IV. CoLONIZATION: DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS 


71. Search for New Homes: Colonization. While the Greeks 
were still ruled by kings (1100-750 8.c.) there arose a class of 
wealthy landowners who got possession of large tracts which 
stretched for miles around the cities. As a result, the poor 
farmers often lost their fields, were forced to become day 
laborers and even sell themselves as slaves to pay their debts. 

To improve their wretched condition many of the Greek 
farmers sought new homes and new land beyond the A‘gean 
world. The vessels of the Greek merchants had by this time 
ventured into the Black Sea, and here the discontented farmers 
found plenty of land on which to begin life over again. By 
600 B.c. they encircled the Black Sea with their settlements, 
reaching the grainfields of the lower Danube and getting pos- 
session of the iron mines formerly worked by the Hittites. 
Greek towns were also founded in the delta of the Nile. 

Much earlier than this, Greek seamen had perceived the 
shores of the Italian peninsula, only fifty miles away. Here 
they founded colonies which by 750 B.c. fringed the coast of 
southern Italy (they called this region Great Greece). As the 
Greek colonists had a more advanced civilization than the na- 
tive dwellers in Italy, progress on that great peninsula may be 
said to begin with the arrival of the Greeks there. Greek colo- 
nists also crossed over to fertile Sicily, and Syracuse became 
very soon a great city and a center of Greek culture. 
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72. Development of Greek Business. The merchant fleets of 
the Greeks were now making their way along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, bearing to distant towns their metal work, woven 
goods, and beautiful pottery. To meet the foreign demand 
the Greek workmen were obliged to enlarge their shops, which 
had formerly done no more than supply the needs of a single 
city. Unable to find the necessary free workmen to help him, 
the proprietor bought 
slaves, if he could afford 
it, and trained them to 
carry on the manufac- 
turing. The slaves were 
commonly captives from 
towns that had been con- 
quered in the constant 
local wars. Henceforth 
slave labor became and 
continued an important element in Greek life. The former 
shops began to grow into little factories, sometimes employing 
a score of hands. In Athens, especially, the factories increased 
to a size hitherto unknown in the Greek world and filled a large 
district of the city. 

73. Introduction of Coins. Meanwhile business was stimu- 
lated by the introduction of coined money. Not long after 
700 B.c. the kings of Lydia, in Asia Minor, following an oriental 
custom, cut up silver into lumps of a fixed weight. These were 
now for the first time stamped with some symbol of the king or 
town to show that the government guaranteed their value. In 
this way the first coins came about. This convenience was greatly 
appreciated by the Greek merchants and was adopted by them. 

The wealth of the Greeks had formerly consisted of lands and 
flocks, but now men began to accumulate capital in the form 
of money. The custom of lending money at interest came in 
from the Orient, the usual rate charged being 18 per cent yearly. 
Men who could never have hoped to get ahead as farmers were 
growing rich by making loans. 


SPECIMENS ILLUSTRATING THE 
BEGINNING OF COINAGE 
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74. The Nobles get Control of the Government: Solon. As 
the wealthier nobles became more and more arrogant they began 
to consider themselves the equals of the king whose chief sup- 
port in war they really were. Neither in peace nor in war could 
the king control his city-state without their help. This they 
realized ; and by 7508.c. they had deprived the king of most of 
his powers, and the office of kingship among the Greeks gradu- 
ally disappeared. In this way the government came into the 
hands of the nobles. There was a Council of Elders, to which 
the nobles belonged, and an Assembly, to which the people be- 
longed, but the latter body tended to grow very unimportant as 
the nobles got everything into their own hands. It often hap- 
pened that one noble was able to place himself at the head of | 
the government. Such a noble was called a tyrant, and for 
about a century (600-500 B.c.) it happened that a number of 
tyrants succeeded in getting control of the states. These men 
were often good rulers, and sought to better the condition of the 
poor. In 594 B.c. an Athenian, Solon, a wise and popular noble, 
was given power to introduce reforms that would improve the 
lot of the people. He relieved many peasants of their mort- 
gages, and permitted the people to hold some of the lower 
offices in the state. Even the humblest free citizen was assured 
a vote in the Assembly and was given the right to have his 
lawsuits tried before a jury of his fellow citizens. 

75. How the Greeks Lived. Although Athens was the most 
important Greek town, it would have seemed to us a very primi- 
tive place in the matter of everyday comforts. The houses were 
built of sun-dried brick, and would look very strange to us on 
account of their lack of windows. The front of even a wealthy 
man’s house was simply a blank wall in which there was a door 
leading into a court, around which the rooms were built. The 
court was open to the sky and was surrounded by a sort of porch 
supported on columns. Here in the mild climate of Greece the 
family could spend much of their time as in a sitting room. 
From the court a number of doors opened into a living room, 
sleeping rooms, dining rooms, storerooms, and a tiny kitchen. 
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The house lacked all conveniences. There was no chimney, 
and the smoke from the kitchen fire, though intended to drift 
up through a hole in the roof, often filled the room or floated 
- out of the door. In winter gusty drafts blew into the house, for 
many entrances were without doors. The only stove was a pan 
of burning charcoal. Glass windowpanes were still unknown, 
so the rooms depended for light entirely on the doors opening 
on the court ; at night the dim light of an olive-oil lamp was all 
that they had. There was no plumbing or piping of any kind 
in the house, no drainage, and consequently no sanitary arrange- 
ments. The water supply was brought in jars, by slaves, from 
the nearest well or spring. The simplicity and bareness of 
the house itself were in noticeable contrast with the beautifut 
furniture and pottery which the Greek craftsmen were now 
producing. 

The city was about a mile wide and somewhat more in length. 
The streets were merely lanes or alleys, narrow and crooked, 
winding between the bare mud-brick walls of the low houses. 
There was neither pavement nor sidewalk, and a stroll through 
the town after a rain meant wading through the mud. All the 
household rubbish and garbage were thrown directly into the 
street, and there was no system of street-cleaning or of sewerage. 

76. The Greeks never united into a Single Nation. The Greek 
city-states never united into a single great and powerful nation. 
This was in part because the country was so cut up by deep 
bays and divided by mountain ranges that the various towns 
were separated from one another. Each of them had its own 
peculiar habits, its dialect, and its own local gods. But in some 
cases, where the character of the country favored it, a number 
of previously small independent city-states were brought to- 
gether and formed such large and important city-states as 
Athens, Sparta, Argos, and Thebes. In this way the people of a 
considerable territory came to regard themselves as Athenians 

or Spartans. 

_ -””. Barbarians and Hellenes. The Greeks, nevertheless, had 
a sense of being one people in that they all revered the great 
w 
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Homeric songs; there were also certain gods, like Zeus and 
Apollo, at whose temples all the Greeks worshiped. Moreover, 
as early as 776 B.c. they began to hold athletic contests at 
Olympia every four years in honor of the gods, and in these 
games all Greeks had a chance to take part. Committees of 
representatives from the various city-states took charge of the 
Olympic games and also of the famous temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. These common interests promoted a feeling of race 
unity among the Greeks which set them apart from “barba- 
rians,” or non-Greeks. They gradually came to call themselves 
Hellenes, in the belief that they had descended from a common 
ancestor, Hellen. But the fatal defect in the character of the 
Greeks was their inability to overcome their differences and 
unite into a strong and peaceful nation. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Why did civilization develop in Crete earlier than on the mainland 
of Europe? Describe the art and industries of Crete. What were the 
earliest influences of Cretan civilization on the mainland? What con- 
tribution did the Hittites make to the advancement of civilization? 

“II. To what race did the ancient Greeks belong? Describe the in- 
vasion of the A¢gean world by the Greeks. What became of the A°gean 
civilization? Describe the origin of the Greek city-states. 

III. With what civilizing influences did the Greeks come in contact 
when they settled in the Agean region? Tell what you know of the 
Phoenicians. How was the Phoenician alphabet adopted by the Greeks? 
Describe the songs of adventure so popular with ‘the Greeks. What 
celebrated poems is Homer supposed to have written? Describe the gods 
of the Greeks. Why are they sometimes called anthropomorphic ? 

IV. Where did the Greeks found colonies? Tell something of the 
development of trade and business among the Greeks. When and where 
was money first used by them? How did Solon’s reforms tend towards 
democracy? How did Greek houses compare with ours? Why did the 


Greeks fail to unite into a nation? Were there any national bonds 
among them ? 


CHAPTER V 
THE REPULSE OF PERSIA: THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 
I. THr DEFEAT OF THE PERSIANS 


78. Persia conquers the Greek Cities in Asia Minor. While 
the Greek cities were developing their trade and establishing 
prosperous colonies throughout the western Mediterranean, it 
will be recalled that the Medes and the Persians were building 
up an empire to the East more powerful than any the world 
had so far seen (§ 54). The Persians extended their conquests 
westward until the Greek cities of Asia Minor, in the midst’ of 
their remarkable progress in civilization, suddenly lost their 
liberty and actually became subjects of Persia. There seemed 
little prospect that the tiny Greek cities could successfully re: 
sist the vast empire which controlled all the resources of the 
ancient East. Nevertheless, they dared to revolt against their 
Persian lords. During the struggle which followed, the Athe- 
nians sent a number of ships to aid their kindred. This act 
furnished an excuse to the Persian monarch to attempt to in- 
vade Europe and to subjugate the Greeks. 

79. The Greeks repulse the Persians; Marathon. The story 
of how the Greeks bravely struggled against the vast forces of 
Persia, which threatened several times to overwhelm them by 
land and sea, has become a favorite story of history. The 
Persians made three attempts to overcome Greece. The first 
Persian fleet was wrecked as it rounded a rocky promontory 
(492 B.c.), and the Persians lost many men in the long march 
by land which was undertaken at the same time. The Persians 
determined to invade Greece a second time (490 B.c.) by water. 
Although they succeeded in landing twice as many men as the 
Greeks could put into the field, the Greeks were able to take 
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up such an advantageous position in the hills at Marathon that ~ 
when the Persian armies attempted to force their way along the 
road to Athens they were routed and fled to their ships. 

80. Athens builds a Navy. Themistocles, the leading states- 
man at the time, urged the Greeks to prepare themselves for 
another attack of the Persians by building up a strong navy. He 
realized that the only way in which the Greeks could be free 
from the fear of Persia was by becoming mistress of the sea. 
But he found it hard work to convince his fellow citizens. When, 
however, ten years later the Greeks learned that the Persians 
were actually preparing a third attack, they agreed to build a 
fleet of one hundred and eighty war vessels. An effort to unite 
all the Greeks against the Persian invaders was unsuccessful. 
The Spartans, however, joined with Athens on condition that 
they be given command of the allied fleet. 

81. Destruction of Athens by the Persians. By 480 B.c. the 
Persian hosts were ready, after four years’ preparation, to strike 
once more. They advanced for the third time, by both land and 
sea. Their numbers were enormous when compared with the 
forces of the Greeks. The Spartan king, Leonidas, with a small 
band of five thousand, heroically endeavored to hold the pass at 
Thermopyle against the overwhelming numbers of the Persians, 
and perished with his entire army. As the Persians advanced, 
the undaunted Themistocles gathered the Athenians together 
and had them transported to the islands in the bay. As they 
looked northward they could see the Asiatic fleet drawn up be- 
fore the port of Athens; high over the hills the flames of the 
burning buildings on the heights called the Acropolis showed 
red against the dark masses of smoke that told them that their 
homes lay in ashes. 

82. Defeat of the Persians. In the meantime the Persian ships 
were finding themselves at a great disadvantage in attempting 
to reach the Greek vessels, which had retired to the narrow 
waters between the island of Salamis and the mainland. The 
huge Asiatic fleet soon fell into confusion before the Greek at- 
tack. The combat lasted the entire day, and when night fell 


~ 
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the Persian fleet had been almost annihilated. The Athenians 
were at last rulers of the sea. By the following spring the Greeks 
destroyed all remnants of the Persian army and their fleet, not 
only in Greece but in Asia Minor. They also seized the Helles- 
pont. No Persian army ever again set foot in European Greete. 

83. Summary of Early Greek History. We have now re- 
viewed the story of the Greeks during fifteen centuries, from 
their first appearance as barbarian shepherd tribes to their 
amazing victory over the Persian hosts. 

The next hundred and fifty years, however, are for us the 
most interesting in the whole history of this marvelous people; 
for it was during this comparatively short period that the Greeks 
reached the height of their intellectual powers and gave to the 

world those noble works of art, literature, and philosophy which 
are still regarded by many as examples of the highest civiliza- 
tion which man has ever reached. But there is a very strange 
background to this period of intellectual and artistic activity of 
the Greeks ; for the city-states were engaged in almost constant 
war with one another, wasting their strength and resources, 
until they finally fell victim to a conqueror in the north—Philip 
of Macedon. 


II. RisE AND FALL or ATHENIAN POWER 


84, The Rise of the Athenian Empire. When the Athenians 
returned to their ruined city, they did not lose courage. They 
had achieved a glorious victory, and they now began to dream 
of a new and greater Athens. They immediately formed a de- 
fensive league with the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the 
-gean islands, which still feared the vengeance of the ‘Persian 
king. The members of this federation were to contribute money 
or ships toward a fleet to be commanded by Athens and used 
for their protection in case of a new attack by the Persians. 
The treasury was kept in the temple of Apollo on the island of 
Delos, and the federation was therefore called the Delian 
League. The transformation of such a league into an empire of 
states subject to Athens was but an easy step. A period of great 
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prosperity in business and commerce began, in which Athens 
easily surpassed the other Greek states in wealth and importance. 
_ 85. Rivalry between Athens and Sparta. It was with a jealous. 
eye that Sparta watched this growth of Athenian power. Un- 
like the Athenians, the Spartans had no interest in developing 
art, literature, or business. Sparta was little more than a mili- 
tary camp, with its straggling villages which could hardly be 
called a city. Proud of their old customs and barbarous habits, 
the citizens of Sparta lived off their slave-worked lands and 
the taxes squeezed out of the subject towns, and devoted 
themselves exclusively to military training. Greece’ therefore 
fell into two camps, as it were: Sparta, the home of tradition 
and privileges enjoyed only by the military class; and Athens, 
the champion of progress and of government by the people. 
Accordingly the brief union of Athens and Sparta against the 
Persians was followed by a fatal rivalry which continued for a 
century and finally cost the Greeks their independence. 

86. The Struggle for Democracy. It will be remembered that 
through the wise reforms of Solon the people of Athens had 
gained the right to hold some of the lower offices in the govern- 
ment and to have their lawsuits tried before juries of citizens. 
The poorer classes had never ceased to struggle with the nobles 
to win more power for themselves and obtain a form of govern- 
ment which we call a democracy. By this time the people had 
succeeded in having all the higher officers chosen by lot, with 
the exception of the general in chief, who was still elected; so 
that every citizen now had a chance to hold an office in the 
government. Moreover, the Assembly of the people had been 
able to gain great influence in making the laws. But for all this, 
Athens was not really a democracy in the sense in which we 
understand the word. For while every citizen had the right to 
vote, not everybody was a citizen. There were thousands of 
slaves, freedmen, and people from other towns who were not 
admitted to Astentan citizenship, 

87. Athens under Pericles. In 460 B.c.a apaecse and gifted 
young noble named Pericles was elected general in chief. He 
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put himself at the head of the progressive party and for thirty 
years maintained his leadership in Athens. Pericles dreamed 
of a new and beautiful Athens as the center of an Athenian 
Empire which should dominate the Greek world. 

88. Unpopularity of Athens. In spite of her greatness Athens 
was unpopular with the other Greek cities. Sparta hated her 
and despised her refinement; the merchants of Corinth were 
jealous of the business prosperity that had come to her since 
the Persian wars. The island cities which had joined her in 
the Delian League wished to withdraw after peace had been 
arranged with Persia, but Athens would not permit them to do 
so and forced them to continue to pay tribute to the treasury. 

89. The Peloponnesian Wars (459-404 B.c.). Pericles had won 
popularity with the Athenians by favoring a policy of hostility 
to Sparta. He greatly strengthened the defenses of the city by 
inducing the people to construct two long walls from Athens 
down to the shore so that they could reach the port of the 
Pirzeus without exposing themselves to a besieging army. The 
inevitable war with Sparta finally broke out, and lasted, with 
some intervals, for over half a century. In the first conflict 
(459-446 B.c.) Athens, although successful in ruining the com- 
merce of her rivals Corinth and the island of gina, lost a large 
fleet which she had sent to help Egypt in a revolt against Persia. 
This war was followed by a second and a third conflict,—still 
more disastrous,—when the Athenian possessions in the north 
£gean revolted and received support from Corinth and Sparta. 
Pericles had to crowd all the people around Athens into the city 
and within the walls leading down to the Pireus; for season 
after season the Spartans and other enemies beleaguered the 
city. The plague brought in from the Orient broke out several 
times and carried off perhaps a third of the population. In try- 
ing to save herself Athens risked everything to repel her enemies. 
These now included even the Persians, who supported the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor in their revolt against her. Finally, with 
the capture of the Athenian fleet by the Spartans, Athens was 
exhausted. The Spartan vessels blockaded the Pirzus and cut 
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off the supply of food. Starvation finally compelled the city to 
surrender. The fortifications of Athens were torn down, her 
foreign possessions were taken from her, and she was forced to 
enter the Spartan League. The century which had begun so 
gloriously for Athens with her victory over the Persians closed 
with the annihilation of the Athenian Empire (404 B.c.). 

90. Spartan Rule. Sparta managed to maintain her leader- 
ship for over thirty years. But the government established by 
the victorious Spartans proved even more offensive to the Greek 
cities than the tyranny of Athens. Small groups of nobles were 
placed in charge of the cities, with a military garrison to assist 
them. Such a group was known as an oligarchy (“rule of a 
few’). These nobles were guilty of the worst misconduct—of 
murdering or banishing their opponents and seizing their for- 
tunes. These atrocities caused frequent revolts of the cities and 
kept Greece in a state of constant disorder. Finally, the city of 
Thebes, northwest of Athens, combined with Athens, and after 
a long war (371 B.c.) crushed the power of Sparta. But Thebes 
was no more successful than Athens and Sparta in her attempt 
to unite the Greek cities. Thus the only Greek states which 
might have welded the Hellenic world into a nation had crushed 
each other. Hellas was doomed to fall helplessly into the hands 
of a conqueror from the outside world. Yet in spite of their 
failure in government, the Greeks made such marvelous progress 
in art, architecture, literature, philosophy, and science that this 
period is one of the greatest in history. 


QUESTIONS 


I. How did the Persian Empire happen to be so close a neighbor to 
Greece? What led the Greeks to build a fleet? Describe the third and 
final Persian invasion of Greece. 

II. Contrast Athens and Sparta. How did Athens develop an empire ? 
Why was the government of Athens called a democracy? Why was 
Athens unpopular with the other Greek states? What put an end to 
the constant fighting among the Greek city-states? Why were these 
struggles called the Peloponnesian wars ? 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GREATNESS OF THE GREEKS 
I. ProGress IN SCIENCE AND ART 


91. What we owe the Greeks. The Greeks were to become 
the great teachers of our Western world. Their artists, archi- 
tects, writers, and thinkers designed public buildings, carved 
statues, and wrote poems, plays, histories, and philosophical 
books which have formed the standards for all following genera- 
tions. Their books are the earliest ones, with the exception of 
the Bible, that we still read ; their language is still taught in our 
schools and colleges ; and their buildings are often copied when 
we erect a handsome library or bank. Many good judges feel 
that no people have ever written such beautiful and profound 
books as they did. But while we rightly respect and copy the 
Greeks, they themselves were not copiers or imitators. They 
wrote the language that they used in everyday conversation, 
paying no attention to foreign or dead languages; and they de- 
veloped so much originality that they went far beyond anything 
that mankind had ever done before. 

92. The Sophists. There were no public schools in Athens, 
but the boys were sent to the homes of private teachers—often 
poor foreigners or old soldiers—who taught them reading and 
writing and some music (upon which the Greeks laid great 
stress). The girls did not go to school. The more ambitious 
boys who had finished their studies under the pedagogue might 
wish to fit themselves to take part in public life, and some- 
times attended courses of lectures given by teachers called 
Sophists, a new kind of lecturer, who wandered from city to 
city. The Sophists trained their pupils in public speaking and 
also taught them mathematics and astronomy. 
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93. Progress in Science and Medicine. Science had begun to 
be cultivated in the Greek cities of Asia Minor before the 
Persian wars. In the early sixth century Thales of Miletus was 
the first Greek to predict the eclipse of the sun and to conclude 
that the planets and stars were governed by natural laws and 
not by the whims of the gods. In southern Italy a celebrated 
Greek philosopher, Pythagoras, founded a school of philosophy 
and carried on the study of geometry. Among the sciences 
medicine made the most progress. The Greek physicians re- 
jected the older belief that disease was caused by evil demons, 
and endeavored to find the natural causes of an ailment by 
studying the organs of the body. The greatest physician of the 
time was Hippocrates, who became the founder of scientific 
medicine. 

94. Athletics. If the wealth of his family permitted, the 
young Athenian spent much of his time on the new athletic 
fields. On the north of Athens was the field known as the 
Academy. There was a similar athletic ground, called the. 
Lyceum, on the east of the city. The later custom of holding 
courses of lectures in these places resulted in giving the words 
“academy ” and “lyceum” the associations they now possess for 
us. The chief events in the famous athletic contests at Olympia 
were boxing, wrestling, running, jumping, casting the javelin, 
and throwing the discus. To these, other contests were after- 
wards added, especially chariot and horseback races. 

95. Greek Buildings. The great public buildings of Greece 
from which we get our ideas of Greek architecture were temples, 
and not offices of the government,—capitols or courthouses,—as 
they are with us today. This was because the patriotism of the 
Greeks was largely a religious feeling of reverence for the gods 
who protected the State. When the Athenians came to share the 
dream of their leader, Pericles, of a new and beautiful Athens 
controlling a great empire, they voted to spend a vast sum for 
the reconstruction of the ancient temples of the gods on the 
Acropolis, which had not been restored since the Persians burned 
the city. The Parthenon, the temple of the patron goddess 
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Athena, was rebuilt on a scale of beauty and magnificence 
hitherto unknown in Greece. It is the most celebrated building 
in the world. Phidias, the greatest of the Athenian sculptors, 
designed the famous frieze, a band of carved marble reliefs 
extending clear around the building. This portrayed the people 
of Athens moving in a stately religious procession. The figures 
of the men and horses are of unrivaled beauty and grace. Inside 
the new temple rose the gigantic figure of the goddess Athena, 
wrought in gold and ivory by the masterly hand of Phidias. 
96. Sculpture. On the athletic field the Greek sculptors had 
an excellent opportunity to study the human form in various 
poses as they watched the athletes in their games. They caught 
the beauty of line, balance, and rhythm which have given their 
art its perfection. Sculpture changed much as time went on. 
The statues of men and women were no longer modeled in the 
rigid and severe form which had at first prevailed. Praxiteles 
(flourished 364-330 B.c.), by far the most famous sculptor of 
his day, set the example of a more human and natural way of 
carving his marble figures. His gods and goddesses appear as 
very lovely and ideal human beings in graceful attitudes, with 
care-free faces. 


Il. LiIrERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY: PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


97. The Theater; Tragedy. The Greeks were the first people 
to develop the theater, and to write plays which are still some- 
times performed. Their theater would seem strange to us now, 
however ; for although they had a stage, there was little or no 
scenery ; and the actors, who were always men, wore grotesque 
masks. The narrative was carried on largely in song, by the 
chorus; but this was sometimes varied by the dialogue of the 
actors. The whole was more like an opera than a modern play. 

Their first great playwright was Aischylus (525 ?-456 B.c.). 
In his tragedy The Persians he told his fellow citizens of the 
mighty purpose of the gods in saving Hellas from the Asiatic 
invaders, Sophocles, who followed Aischylus, is considered their 
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greatest dramatist, and was the most admired by the Athenians. 
His plays turned on the old stories of the Greek heroes—Ajax, 
(Edipus, Hercules, Antigone, and Electra. They concern re- 
venge, remorse for sin, and wounded pride, and made a vivid 
impression on the audiences. Sophocles (496?-405 B.c.) still 
believed in the gods; but his later rival, Euripides (480?- 
406 B.c.), was what we should call a skeptic. While he used 
the same familiar stories, he shocked the old-fashioned citizens 
by doubting the existence of the gods and by questioning many 
things which the people took for granted. He is the most mod- 
ern of the three great tragedians and consequently makes more 
appeal to us than either of the others. 

98. Comedy. The great tragedies were given in the morning, 
and in the afternoon the people were ready for less serious plays 
(comedies). In these plays leading politicians, writers, and 
philosophers were made fun of while the multitudes of Athens 
roared with laughter. The best-known comedy writer was 
Aristophanes (450?-385 B.c.), who deserted the old themes and 
called his plays by such names as The Frogs, in which he makes 
sport of his fellow townsman Euripides, and The Clouds, in 
which he represents the great philosopher Socrates, who was 
very progressive, as a dirty old impostor. In short, he pre- 
tended to have no sympathy with the new ideas of his time. 

99. The First Historians: Herodotus and Thucydides. In 
contrast to the legends of former times, which were revived in 
the theater, the Greeks now began to have accounts of actual 
events in their own recent past. Herodotus, the first great his- 
torian, had traveled widely throughout Egypt, Asia, and the 
Mediterranean world. In his history, which appeared about 
447 B.c., he told what he had learned in his journeys, and closed 
with an account of the great struggle between Greece and Persia, 
in which he described Athens as playing the leading part. 
Herodotus is often called the “father of history.” 

The history of Herodotus had represented the fortunes of na- 
tions as due to the will of the gods. A generation later Thucyd- 


ides, with point of view like that of modern historians, traced: 
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historical events to their earthly causes in the world of men 
where they occur. The history of Thucydides, which was an 
impartial account of the wars between the Greek states, has 
been one of the world’s greatest prose classics ever since. 

100. Socrates. The one who did most to encourage the dis- 
cussion of important matters was the philosopher Socrates, who 
led a life of poverty. He was accus- 
tomed to stand about the market 
place all day long, entering into con- 
versation with anyone he met and 
asking many questions very hard to 
answer. He asked, for instance, what 
was meant by justice, virtue, duty, 
love, and reason. He called atten- 

_tion to a great many things which 
were accepted without thinking, and 
this irritated his fellow citizens, for 
they did not want to change their 
minds any more than people do 
today. Socrates’ method of teaching, 
by question and answer, has never 
been forgotten, and is known as the 
*“Socratic method.” 

But thé aims and noble efforts of 
Socrates were misunderstood, for his 
keen observations seemed to under- 
mine all the old beliefs. The Athenians summoned him to trial 
for corrupting the youth with all sorts of doubts and impious 
teachings. When the court voted the death penalty, he passed 
his last days in tranquil conversation with his friends and pu- 
pils, in whose presence he quietly drank the fatal hemlock 
poison. 

101. Plato ( 427-347B.c. ) and his Dialogues. Plato, by far the 
most gifted of the pupils of Socrates, wrote out much of his 
master’s teachings in the form of imaginary conversations be- 

- tween Socrates and those who flocked around him to discuss the 
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problems of man’s nature and duty. These Dialogues are so 
charming and profound that they are still ranked among the 
most wonderful books of all the ages. They give us a lively 
idea of the informal way in which the intellectual Athenians 
were wont to meet in the market place or in the house of some 
thoughtful citizen and confer together on the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. Among the most famous of the Dialogues 
are those describing Socrates’ defense of his teaching against 
his accusers and the calm manner in which he cheerfully dis- 
cussed the immortality of the soul with his companions while 
hesat inprison. It is through the writings of Plato that we learn 
most of what we know of Socrates, for he himself wrote nothing. 

102. Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). One of Plato’s students, Aris- 
totle,was destined to gain a reputation through the ages greater 
even than that of his master. With the help of his advanced 
students Aristotle composed treatises on almost every imagi- 
nable subject: politics, ethics, economics, psychology, zodlogy, 
astronomy, poetry, and the drama. Indeed, it seems to have 
been his ambition to tell everything that had ever been discov- 
ered and to present this information in such a way that others 
could easily learn it. His skill and knowledge were so great 
that in the Middle Ages his books were almost the only ones 
studied in the medieval universities, and he is“still revered as 
perhaps the greatest scholar that the world’ has ever produced. 
Certainly the writings of no other man-have ever enjoyed such 
long and widespread and unquestioned authority. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Who were the Sophists? Mention some of the early Greek scien- 
tists. Tell something of the Greek interest in athletics. Describe the 
most celebrated building in Athens. 

II. Tell something of the plays given in the Greek theaters. Contrast 
their theater with ours. Define a tragedy; a comedy. Give some modern 
examples. Compare the first Greek historians. Tell something of Socrates 
and his method of teaching. What kind of works did Plato write? Why 
is Aristotle called the “master of those who know” ? ; 
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Tue THEATER OF ATHENS 


This theater was the center of the growth and development of Greek drama, 
which began as a part of the celebration of the spring feast of Dionysus, god 
of the vine and the fruitfulness of the earth. The temple of the god stood 
here, just at the left. Long before anyone knew of such a thing as a theater,, 
the people gathered at this place to watch the celebration of the god’s spring 
feast, where they formed a circle about the chorus, which narrated in song 
the stories of the gods. This circle (called the orchestra) was finally marked 
out permanently, seats of wood for the spectators were erected in a semi- 
circle on one side; the singing and action all took place in the circle on 
the level of the ground. On the side opposite the public was a booth, or tent 
(Greek, skéné, “scene”), for the actors, and out of this finally developed the 
stage. Here we see the circle, or orchestra, with the stage cutting off the 
back part of the circle. The seats are of stone and accommodated possibly 
seventeen thousand people. The fine marble seats in the front row were re- 
served for the leading men of Athens. The old wooden seats were still in use 
in the days when Aéschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides presented their dramas 
here. From the seats the citizens had a grand view of the sea and the island 
of Avgina, and, as orchestra and seats continued roofless, a Greek theater was 
always open to the sky 
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CHAPTER VII 


HOW THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GREEKS REACHED 
"OTHER PEOPLES 


I. ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND HIS EMPIRE 


103. Philip of Macedon conquers the Greeks. While the 
Greeks were exhausting their strength in the long Peloponnesian 
wars, a new power to the north, Macedonia, was slowly gaining 
in strength and building up its civilization. Its first king of 
importance was Philip. He had had a Greek education, and 
when he came into control of Macedonia in 360 B.c. he under- 
stood perfectly the plight of the disunited Greek world, and de- 
_ termined to make himself its master. His first step was to 
create a new and powerful army made up of infantry, which 
fought in phalanxes (or compact bodies of warriors trained 
to work together), and cavalry, which also moved about in - 
masses and supported the phalanxes. 

Philip steadily extended the territory of his kingdom north- 
ward and eastward until it reached the Danube and the Helles- 
pont. His progress soon brought him into conflict with the 
Greek states, which controlled cities in this region. After a long 
series of hostilities Philip defeated the Greek forces in a final 
battle of Cheronea (338 B.c.) and firmly established his posi- 
tion as head of a league of all the Greek states except Sparta, 
which still held out against him. Two years later he was 
stabbed by conspirators during the revelries at the wedding of 
his daughter (336 B.c.). 

104. Education of Alexander the Great. The kingship passed 
into the hands of Philip’s son Alexander, a youth of only twenty 
years. Seven years before, when Alexander was thirteen, his 
father had summoned the great philosopher Aristotle to be the 
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teacher of the young prince. Under his instruction Alexander 
‘had learned to know and love the masterpieces of Greek litera- 
ture, especially the Homeric songs. 

105. Alexander subjugates the Greek States. The Greek states 
fancied they could easily overthrow so young a ruler as Alex- 
ander. They were soon to learn how shrewd a head there was 
on his shoulders. When Thebes revolted sagainst Macedonia, 
Alexander captured and completely destroyed the city, thus 
teaching all Greece to fear and respect his power. The Greek 
states, accordingly, with the exception of Sparta, formed a 
league and elected Alexander as its leader and general. As a 
result they all sent troops to increase his army. 

106. Alexander, the Champion of Hellas against Asia. The 
Asiatic campaign which Alexander now planned was to make 
it clear that he was the champion of Hellas against Asia and 
its Persian rulers. Leading his army into Asia Minor he met the 
enemy at the river Granicus (334 B.c.) and had no difficulty in 
scattering their forces. Marching southward he retook the 
Greek cities long subject to the Persians and freed all western 
Asia Minor forever from the Persian yoke. 

Alexander then pushed boldly eastward. At Issus he engaged 
the main army of Persia under the personal command of King 
Darius ITI, the last of the Persian line. The Macedonians 
swept the Asiatics from the field, and the disorderly retreat of 
Darius never stopped until the Euphrates had been crossed. 
The Persian king then sent to Alexander desiring peace and 
offering to hand over to the Macedonians all Asia west of the 
Euphrates. Alexander’s friends advised him to accept the 
terms. But before the eyes of the young king there rose a 
vision of a vast empire permeated by Greek civilization. He 
waved aside his counselors and determined to conquer the 
whole Persian Empire. 

107. Alexander Lord of the Ancient East (330 8.c.). Having 
cut off the fleet of the Persians by capturing all their seaports, 
Alexander quickly subdued Egypt and then returned to Asia. 
Marching eastward along the Fertile Crescent he crossed the 
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Tigris close by the mounds which had long covered the ruins of 
Nineveh. Here, near Arbela, Darius had gathered his forces 
for a last stand (see Map 4, a). Although greatly outnum- 
bered, the Macedonians crushed the Asiatic army and forced 
the Persians into disgraceful flight. In a few days Alexander 
was living in the winter palace of the Persian king in Babylon. 

At last both the valley of the Nile and the Fertile Crescent, 
the homes of the two earliest civilizations, were in the hands 
of a European power and under the control of a newer and 

higher civilization. Less than five years had passed since the 
young Macedonian had entered Asia. 

108. Alexander’s Extensive Campaigns (330-324 B.c.). In 
the course of the next few years Alexander extended his con- 
quests to the north and then marched southeast, crossing the 
frontiers of India, where at last the complaints of his weary 
troops forced him to turn back. At important points along his 
line of march he had founded cities, which he often named after 
himself, and had set up kingdoms which were to be centers of 
Greek influence as far as the frontiers of India. 

109. Death of Alexander (323 B.c.). Alexander now prepared 
for a campaign to subjugate the Arabian peninsula and seems 
to have intended later to undertake the conquest of the western 
Mediterranean. In the midst of his preparations he fell sick, 
probably as the result of a drunken feast, and after a few days 
died (323 B.c.). He was thirty-three years of age and had 
reigned thirteen years. 

110. Division of Alexander’s Realm; the Ptolemies in Egypt. 
After a generation of wars Alexander’s empire fell into three 
main parts,—in Europe, Asia, and Africa,—with one of his gen- 
erals, or one of their successors, at the head of each. In Europe, 
Macedonia was in the hands of Antigonus, grandson of one of 
Alexander’s commanders, who endeavored also to maintain con- 
trol of Greece. In Asia most of the territory of the former Per- 
sian Empire was under the rule of Alexander’s general Seleucus, 
who founded the important city of Antioch. In Africa, Egypt 
was held by Ptolemy, one of the ablest of Alexander’s leaders. 
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He was the first of a dynasty or family of kings, whom we call 
the Ptolemies (see Map 4, 8). These rulers resided at Alex- 
andria, the most important of Alexander’s new cities on the 
coast of the Nile delta. 


Il. Tue CIvILizATION OF THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


111. The Hellenistic Age. The three centuries following the 
death of Alexander are called'the Hellenistic Age, meaning the 


RESTORATION OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF PERGAMUM, A HELLENISTIC 
City oF Asta Minor. (AFTER THIERSCH) 


Pergamum, on the west coast of Asia Minor, became a flourishing city-kingdom 
in the third century B.c. under the successors of Alexander the Great. The 
dwellings of the citizens were all lower down, in front of the group of build- 
ings shown here. These public buildings stand on three terraces— lower, middle, 
and upper. The large lower terrace (A) was the main market place, adorned 
with a vast square marble altar of Zeus, having colonnades on three sides, 
beneath which was a long sculptured band (frieze) of warring gods and giants. 
On the middle terrace (B), behind the colonnades, was the famous library of 
Pergamum, where the stone bases of library shelves still survive. The upper 
terrace (C) once contained the palace of the king; the temple now there was 
built by the Roman Emperor Trajan in the second century of the Christian Era 


period in which Greek civilization spread throughout the an- 
cient world. The peoples of Egypt and Western Asia now had 
Greek-speaking rulers and were constantly carrying on business 
with Greek merchants; they found many Greek books to read 
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and Greek plays to attend. Greek thus gradually became the 
_ prevailing language of the great cities of the Western world and 
of an enormous area bordering the eastern Mediterranean and 
extending far into Asia. 

112. The Splendor of Alexandria. In population, wealth, 
commerce, and in all the arts of civilization, Alexandria was 
now the greatest city of the ancient world. As the traveler 
sailed into its spacious harbor the splendid marble buildings of 
Alexandria, embowered in masses of tropical verdure, presented 
a magnificent spectacle. Here under the rule of the Ptolemies 
science and learning were encouraged and supported. 

113. The Alexandrian Scientists. The scientific men and 
scholars of Alexandria lived together at the Museum, a sort of 
university where they were paid salaries. They formed the 
first scientific institution supported by a government. They 
were the forerunners of systematic scientific research, and their 
books were regarded as authorities for nearly two thousand 
years, until science took a new start in modern times. 

The most famous mathematician among them was Euclid, 
whose geometry is still retained in England as a schoolbook— 
the oldest schoolbook in use today. At the astronomical ob- 
servatory built by the Ptolemies important observations and 
discoveries were made. Eratosthenes, an astronomer, very clev- 
erly computed the size of the earth within fifty miles of its true 
diameter. He also wrote a geography which was more accurate 
than any written before his time. It contained the first map 
having a cross-net of lines indicating latitude -and longitude. 
This enabled him to indicate the location of any spot on the 
earth far more exactly than had been possible before. 

114, New Inventions. More gifted even than Euclid was 
Archimedes, who lived in the old Greek colony of Syracuse, 
but was in close correspondence with his friends at Alexandria. 
He made many interesting discoveries, including that of spe- 
cific gravity. He sometimes deigned to think about practical 
matters, and amused himself by arranging a series of pulleys 
and levers which enabled him, by turning a crank, to launch a 
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large vessel which stood fully loaded on the wharf. This created 
much astonishment, but seemed to Archimedes very unimpor- 
tant when compared to his abstract speculations. 

Several practical inventions were made at this time; for ex- 
ample, screws, cogwheels, levers, and derricks were introduced, 
which made it possible to raise and lower heavy bodies far more 
conveniently than ever before. 

115. The Alexandrian Library and Book Publishing. In addi- 
tion to the interest taken in the natural sciences, the study of 
literature made great progress. The vast library of the Ptole- 
mies far surpassed all other libraries of the time, containing 
finally over half a million volumes. It required an immense 
amount of editing and copying by hand to make from old and 
often badly written manuscripts of famous works the accurate 
editions needed for this great collection. In order to correct 
these older texts a critical knowledge of language was neces- 
sary, and so Alexandrian scholars began to write the first gram- 
mars and dictionaries. The copies made by these librarians and 
scholars became the standard editions on which other ancient 
libraries and copyists depended. It is from these “Alexandrian 
editions” that most of the manuscripts preserved in the libraries 
of Europe are descended, and from these in turn have come our 
printed editions of Homer and other Greek authors. 

116. Schools of the Stoics and Epicureans. Athens was still 
the chief center of philosophy. The youth who went there to 
take up philosophical studies found the successors of Plato still 
continuing his teachings in the quiet grove of the Academy 
(§ ror), where his memory was greatly revered. Plato’s pupil 
Aristotle, after having been the teacher of the young Alexander, 
had returned to Athens, and had also established a school of his 
own at the Lyceum. Two other schools of philosophy which 
have become famous arose at Athens. The first was the Stoic 
school, which derived its name from a portico called the stoa. 
The Stoics believed in a god who had arranged all natural 
things for man’s benefit. The great aim of life was to rise above 
both temporary pleasures and discomforts and to keep one’s 


EXAMPLE OF HELLENISTIC STATUARY 


The kings of Pergamum had to repel an invasion of the Gauls from the North, 

and this struggle is represented on one of the surviving pieces of sculpture. 

Here we have one of the defeated Gallic chieftains, who with one hand sup- 

ports his dying wife and with the other plunges his sword into his own breast, 

at the same time casting a terrified glance at the pursuing enemy. The tre- 

mendous power of the barbarian’s muscular figure is in startling contrast with 
that of the helpless fainting woman 
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SCULPTURES FROM THE HELLENISTIC City oF PERGAMUM 


Above is a Gallic trumpeter as he sinks in death with his trumpet at his feet. 

Below is a part of the frieze around the great altar of Zeus at Pergamum. It 

pictures the mythical struggle between gods and giants. A giant at the left, 

whose limbs end in serpents, raises over his head a great stone to hurl it at the 
goddess on the right 
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mind on the goodness of God and the brotherhood of man. The 
Stoics more closely resembled the Christians than any other of 
the schools. We still use the word “Stoic” for one who bravely 
bears misfortune. The second, the Epicurean school, founded 
by Epicurus, taught that man should seek happiness by getting 
over his needless worries in regard both to the gods and death. 
The gods, the Epicureans believed, had not made the world, 
and took no interest in man, neither helping him nor punishing 
him. They further denied that there was any life after death. 
The original Epicureans believed in leading a simple life, since 
that brought less worry, but their denial of the gods’ influence 
and the immortality of the soul led them to be accused of seeking 
pleasure as life’s great end. Hence our modern use of the word 
“epicure” for one who pays too much attention to eating and 
drinking. The School of Epicurus, like that of the Stoics, flour- 
ished and attracted many disciples; for highly educated men 
no longer thought of the gods in the old way, and Stoicism or 
Epicureanism served as their religion and guide in life. 

117, The Hellenistic World conquered by Rome. The older 
Greek states had become part of a larger world which had grown 
up as the result of Alexander’s conquest of Greece and the 
Orient. But this Hellenistic world of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean was destined, shortly after 200 B.c., to fall under the 
control of a new military state in the western Mediterranean. 
For three centuries the city of Rome had been developing a 
power which was to unite the East and the West into a vast 
empire including the whole Mediterranean. 


QUESTIONS 


J. What impressions have you of Alexander the Great? How were 
his realms divided at his death? 

II. What is meant by “the Hellenistic Age”? Describe the way in 
which the Greek language and civilization spread eastward. What was 
the Museum in Alexandria? For what are Archimedes and Euclid cele- 
brated? What is meant by “geometry”? What progress was made in 
geography at this time? Contrast the Stoics and Epicureans. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME 
I. THe IMPORTANCE OF ROME IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


118. Rome, the “Eternal City.” Of all the great cities of Eu- 
rope today, Rome, the capital of modern Italy, has the longest 
and most fascinating history. It is the most celebrated city in 
the world. Starting as a tiny market place on the Tiber, it 
became the first great city of western Europe, and finally ruled 
an empire which reached from Britain to the Caspian Sea. It 
controlled all the lands we have so far studied about in Europe 
and the western part of Asia, and far more (see Map 5). 

How profoundly this vast Roman Empire affected the de- 
velopment of the Western world we shall realize as we proceed 
with the story of European history. It is not hard to find, even 
today, actual remains of some of its wonderful buildings,—its 
baths, theaters, massive walls, bridges, and monumental arches, 
—which after two thousand years still bear witness to Roman 
genius and enterprise. Automobiles now traverse many of the 
roads which were laid out by engineers of the Empire, while in 
Rome itself the magnificent ruins of the ancient city are guarded 
as a priceless heritage of the past. Roman architecture has had 
a great influence down to our own day. Our handsome pub- 
lic buildings, courthouses, capitols, and public libraries are even 
more like Roman than like Greek buildings, for the Romans 
modified the Greek designs and introduced the oriental arch. 

119. Importance of Latin. The language of the Romans— 
Latin—is still studied in our schools and colleges; from it are 
descended not only several modern languages, such as French 
and Spanish, but many of the English words we use every day. 
In the last sentence the words “language,” “Roman,” “Latin,” 
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“study,” “school,” “college,” “descended,” “use,” and “ Spanish” 


are Clearly of Latin origin. Until modern times Latin was 
known by every educated person in Europe. It was the lan- 
guage of the Church and of the universities, and scholars wrote 
their learned works in Latin, even if they spoke French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish as their native tongue. Latin terms are still 
used in many branches of science, such as botany and zodlogy, 
and in law and medicine. The books of the greatest Latin au- 
thors are read today and are regarded as masterpieces of style. 

120. Roman Law. The Romans have always enjoyed a repu- 
tation for practical wisdom, and many have regarded their 
contribution to the development of law as their greatest achieve- 
ment. As the modern sculptor turns to the Greek artist as his 
model, so lawyers greatly esteem the decisions of the best 
Roman judges, and law students today are usually required to 
learn something of the great body of the Roman law. 

The Roman system of numerals has survived to our own day 
and is often employed when a decorative effect is desired in the 
use of a number. Familiar examples are the numbering of 
chapters in books, volumes in a set of books, the hours on 
clock faces, and the engraving of dates on public buildings or 
monuments. 


Il. THE Earty RoMAN REPUBLIC 


121. Invasion of the Indo-Europeans. We have seen how long 
it took the Greeks to reach the high civilization of the age of 
Pericles. It took even longer for their kindred in western 
Europe to learn to build fine buildings, found cities, perfect 
their language, develop their law and government, and attain 
their highest point in the early days of the Roman Empire. In 
order to appreciate the greatness of their achievement, let us 
follow them as they first make their appearance as wandering 
tribesmen in the Italian peninsula. 

Very little is known about the earliest peoples who inhabited 
Italy; they could not write, so they have left no account of 
_ themselves. It seems probable, however, that about the same 
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time that Greek tribes were pushing into the Peloponnesus, 
various other Indo-European peoples were invading the penin- 
sula we now call Italy. These Indo-Europeans drove out the 
people that they found living there, who must have been the 
descendants of the men of the Stone Age. 

The newcomers in Italy found themselves little better off in 
some ways than they had been before, except that they could 
settle down in a warm, sunny climate; for their predecessors 
had been a simple folk without any of the arts, industries, and 
civilization which were known in the A.gean world not far away. 

122. The Italic Tribes and their Neighbors. The most impor- 
tant of the Indo-European invaders were the Italic tribes which 
settled in the central and southern part of the peninsula. It 
was from them that Italy got its name. Besides the Italic in- 
vaders and their kindred, two other important peoples found a 
home in Italy.- The first of these was a bold race of sea rovers 
whom we call the Etruscans. Their origin is uncertain, but it 
is believed they may have come from western Asia Minor. At 
any rate, they were far in advance of the primitive Italic tribes 
who were their neighbors. The Etruscans were settled on the 
west coast of Italy by 1oooB.c. They proved to be a powerful 
people, who finally gained control of the west coast from the 
Bay of Naples almost to Genoa and inland to the Apennines 
and the Po valley. 

123. Greek Colonies bring Civilization to Italy. We can recall 
from our study of Greek history that during the eighth century 
so many little city-states were founded by Greek colonists on 
the southern shore of Italy that they called the region Great 
Greece ($71). It was these Greek colonists who first brought 
to Italy the refinements of the civilization of their homeland. 
We shall now follow the career of the barbarous Italic tribes of ~ 
central Italy under the leadership of Rome and see how they 
were influenced first by the Etruscans and later by the Greeks. 

124, The Beginnings of Rome. The beginnings and early 
history of Rome are very obscure, for the Italian peoples did 
not learn to write for a long time after they founded their town, 
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and we can only guess from the objects which have been dug 
up something of the humble origin of this great city. It seems 
about the year 1000 B.c. to have been a little trading post on 
the river Tiber, where the peasants of the surrounding country 


exchanged their grain 
and oxen for the tools 
and weapons made by 
the Etruscans. 

The Latin tribes, to 
which the Romans be- 
longed, were in con- 
stant terror of their 
powerful neighbors 
the Etruscans, who 
lived just across the 
river, and watched 
with anxiety the 
growth of the Etrus- 
can towns as_ they 
spread across Italy. 
Their fears were well 
founded, for about 750 
B.c. one of the Etrus- 
can princes crossed 
the Tiber and took 
possession of Rome 
and its stronghold on 
the Palatine Hill. 
From this fortress the 
Etruscans extended 


ETRUSCAN CHARIOT OF BRONZE 


This magnificent chariot is the finest example 

that has been discovered of Etruscan skill in 

bronze. It was found in an Etruscan tomb and 

is now in the possession of the Metropolitan 

Museum of New York. It probably dates from 
the sixth century B.C. 


their power over the surrounding plain, which was called Latium. 

They improved the city, for they had long traded with the 
Greeks and were familiar with their art and industries. They 
introduced pottery, metal work, and architecture. But the cru- 
elty of the Etruscan rulers finally caused their Latin subjects 
to revolt against them and drive them out of the city. 
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125. Greek Influence in Early Rome. The Latins were also 
directly influenced by the Greeks of southern Italy, whose 
ships were now often seen on the Tiber. The Roman traders 
adopted the Greek letters and made a Roman alphabet to suit 
their own language. In this way the oriental alphabet was car- 
ried one step farther on its long westward journey until it be- 
came the alphabet (with some changes) with which this book is 


THE TIBER AND ITS ISLAND AT ROME 1 


The Tiber is not a large river, but when swollen by the spring freshets it still 
sometimes floods a large portion of Rome, doing serious damage. The houses 
which we see on the island are some of them old, but not as old as the ancient 
Rome we are to study. The bridges, however, are very old. The one on the 
right of the island was built of massive stone masonry by L. Fabricius in 
62 B.c. It has been standing for over two thousand years. Many great Romans, 


like Julius Cesar, whose names are familiar to us, must have crossed this - 


bridge often 


printed. The Romans learned from the Greeks how to make 
ships, and began to build up a business of their own. They also 
came to use coins as the Greeks did, instead of trading with 
grain or cattle as they had formerly done. 

126. Rome becomes a Republic. When the Etruscan kings 
were driven out of Rome (about s500B.c.) the government fell 
into the hands of the nobles, as had been the case in the Greek 
states after the disappearance of their kings (§ 74). The nobles, 
called patricians, arranged that two of their number should be 
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elected each year as heads of the State. These two magistrates, 
called consuls, were to have equal power and serve for one year. 
This new state was a republic, for the people had a voice in 
electing its consuls, or, as we might say, its presidents. 

But since only patricians could serve as consuls the common 
people were dissatisfied. As the government of the nobles be- 
came oppressive the common people (called plebs; compare 
our “plebeian”’) revolted and left the city. The nobles realized 
that they needed the help of the plebs as soldiers in their fre- 
quent wars and agreed to give them a larger share in the govern- 
ment. They allowed them to elect certain officers of their own, 
tribunes, who had the power to veto any measure of the govern- 
ment and who were to protect the rights of the people. 

The history of Rome for the next hundred and fifty years is 
the struggle between the patricians and plebeians for power. In 
the end the common people were victorious, for by a series of 
laws they finally won the right to hold any of the offices in the 
government, including even those of senator and consul. 

127. Importance of the Roman Senate. The Senate, at first a 
council of patricians only, greatly influenced the consuls and 
carried on the important business of the State. As Rome ex- 
- tended her boundaries the largest part of her citizens were too 
far away to come to the city to vote. They were willing that 
important questions should be settled by the Senate, which was 
composed largely of ex-consuls and experienced statesmen. The 
Roman Senate became the most famous council of rulers that 
grew up in the ancient world. 


QUESTIONS 


I. What do we owe to the Romans? 

II. How did Rome originate? Do you know the story of Romulus 
and Remus? What effects did the Etruscans have on Rome? What 
did the early Romans owe to the Greek colonies in Italy? What is a 
republic, and whence is the name derived (§ 17 5)? Describe the origin 
of the Roman Republic. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE EXPANSION OF ROME 
I. THE CoNQuEsT oF ITALY 


128. Rome gains Central Italy (soo-275 B.c.). It was a tiny 
nation which began its career after the expulsion of the Etruscan 
kings. The territory of the Roman Republic at that time com- 
prised only the city and a few miles around. Fortunately for 
the Romans, within a generation the power of their most dan- 
gerous neighbor, the Etruscans, was destroyed. The Greek 
fleet of Syracuse demolished the Etruscan fleet (474 B.c.), and 
the Gauls, a barbarous people from the North, poured over 
the Alpine passes into the valley of the Po and overwhelmed 
them. The weakening of the Etruscans allowed Rome by 
400 B.C. to take possession of new territory on all sides. From 
these annexed districts Rome was able to draw an army of 
brave and hardy soldiers, and it was with their assistance that 
she succeeded in conquering all Italy. Even the Greek cities 
in the south were unable to hold out against her, and one by one 
surrendered to the Roman army. 

129. Influence of the Greeks on the Romans. The conquest of 
the Greek towns brought the Romans into close contact with a 
civilization far higher than their own. They greatly admired 
the genius and artistic ability of the Greeks and learned a great 
many things from them. They were also influenced by the flour- 
ishing business of these Greek colonies and soon (by 268 B.c.) 
began to make silver coins of their own similar to those used 
by the Greeks. A class of business men developed at Rome, 
and the trade of the city grew as never before. With the ex- 


pansion of her power throughout Italy, Rome became a great 
center for business and shipping. 
64 
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But whenever the Roman merchant ships issued from the 
Tiber, they found the western Mediterranean already controlled 
by a powerful rival. This was the ancient city of Carthage, 
just across the Mediterranean. 


II. How Rome BECAME RULER OF THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


130. Commercial Supremacy of Carthage. We remember that 
the Pheenicians were the first to explore the western Mediter- 
ranean after 1o00B.c. ($66). On the African coast, opposite 
Sicily, they founded the city of Carthage, which soon became 
the leading business center in the western Mediterranean world. 
As the trade of Carthage increased she extended her control 
eastward and westward along the African coast, and her enter- 
prising merchants even seized southern Spain with its valuable 
silver mines. The Carthaginians proposed to keep all the busi- 
ness they had built up, and so they closed the ports under their 
control to all foreign ships. Vessels belonging to other cities, on 
venturing into their harbors, were promptly rammed and sunk. 

With increasing vexation the merchants of Italy saw that the 
development of their business was blocked by the Cartha- 
ginians. So the Romans determined to protect their interests 
and secure for themselves a share in the growing commerce of 
the western Mediterranean world. A deadly conflict between 
Rome and Carthage thus became inevitable. The Punic wars, 
as the struggle between these two great powers is called (from 
the Latin Punicus, meaning “Phenician”), lasted with some 
interruptions for over a century and ended at last with the com- 
plete annihilation of the ancient African city. 

131. Resources of Rome and Carthage. At the opening of the 
Punic wars Carthage was a splendid city, far larger and more 
impressive than Rome. The Carthaginians had to rely on hired 
soldiers, for there seems not to have been a large class of farmers 
from whom they could recruit an army of their own people, as 
Rome could. The Romans could put a force of six hundred thou- 
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sand citizens and allies in the field,—a tremendous army for 
those days. Moreover, the Roman “legions,” as the divisions 
of the army were called, were carefully organized and highly 
disciplined. On the other hand, the Romans had had no experi- 
ence on the sea, and without sea power they could make little 
headway against their enemy across the Mediterranean. 

182. The First Punic War (264-241 B.c.). The immediate 
cause of the cutbreak of the war was the seizure of Messina 
by a Carthaginian garrison. This was a serious blow to the 
Romans, for Messina commanded the strait which separated 
Sicily from the mainland and which was the short passage for 
ships plying between the western coast of Italy and her Adriatic 
ports. The Romans now crossed the narrow strait, formed an 
alliance with Syracuse, and obtained possession of the eastern 
part of Sicily. Five years elapsed, however, before the Romans 
were able to get their first fleet ready. They had much ill luck, 
for many of their ships were lost in storms or destroyed by the 
enemy. Finally, in 242 B.c., when the treasury of Rome was 
empty, a last fleet was built by private subscriptions from 
patriotic Romans. This time the Carthaginian navy was broken 
up, and the Carthaginians were forced to make peace on Rome’s 
terms. They were required to give up Sicily and the neighbor- 
ing islands and pay within ten years a huge indemnity. About 
a quarter of a century passed before war between the two great 
powers broke out again. During the interval both of them 
devoted themselves to increasing their strength. 

183. The Second Punic War (218-201 B.c.). One of the young 
Carthaginian generals in Spain, Hannibal, determined on the 
bold plan of leading an army around through southern Gaul, 
crossing the Alps, and attacking Italy from the north. This 
difficult and dangerous journey over snow-covered mountain 
passes would have been utterly impossible had it not been for 
the genius and dauntless courage of the young Hannibal. After 
a desperate struggle the little Carthaginian army reached the 
upper valley of the Po, greatly reduced in numbers. In spite 
of this, Hannibal within ten years after his arrival in Italy de- 
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feated his mighty antagonist several times, although he was 
unable for lack of troops and siege apparatus to attack the city 
of Rome itself. A few years later, southern Italy forsook Rome 
and joined Hannibal. In spite of his success, the fine leadership 
of the Senate was able to hold central Italy loyal, and with 
dogged resolution the Romans besieged and recaptured one by 
one the allied cities that had deserted to Hannibal. 

134. Defeat of Hannibal by Scipio (202 8.c.). For a time 
Hannibal struggled on in southern Italy. Meanwhile, taught 
by the defeat of the consuls, the Romans had given the com- 
mand of their forces in Spain to Scipio, one of the ablest of 
their young leaders and a trained soldier. Having driven the 
Carthaginians out of Spain, thus cutting off Hannibal’s supply 
of money and ships, Scipio went to Africa, where he twice de- 
feated the Carthaginian army. Carthage was at last forced to 
call Hannibal home. After fifteen years in Italy the struggle 
was to be decided in Africa. At Zama, inland from Carthage, 
the army of Scipio met Hannibal and overwhelmed him. 

Rome was now the leading power in the whole Mediterra- 
nean world. In the treaty which followed the battle of Zama 
the Carthaginians were forced to pay the Romans a crushing 
indemnity, to give up all but ten of their warships, and to obtain 
the permission of Rome before making war with any power. 
Hannibal escaped and later went into exile in the East, where 
we shall find him stirring up the successors of Alexander to 
combine against Rome (§ 136). 

135. The Destruction of Carthage in the Third Punic War 
(146 B.c.). For fifty years more the merchants of Carthage 
were permitted to traffic in the western Mediterranean, and 
then the ruthless hand of Rome was laid upon the doomed 
city for the last time. On a slight excuse Rome attacked her 
old enemy and, in the three years’ war that followed, utterly 
destroyed the beautiful city of Carthage. Her land was taken 
by Rome and organized into the Province of Africa. Thus ended 
the war against her only rival in the West. We shall now see 
how Rome dealt with her rivals in the East. 
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III. RoME CONQUERS THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


136. Alexander’s Successors conquered by Rome (200-168 B.C.). 
While Rome had been making her conquests in the western 
Mediterranean, the successors of Alexander the Great had been 
contending among themselves for the possession of the various 
parts of his great empire. It had occurred to Hannibal while 
fighting in Italy to make an alliance with the king of Macedonia 
against Rome. The Romans consequently after their victory 
over Hannibal sent an expedition to Macedonia and defeated 
its army at Cynoscephale in 197 B.c., thus making this coun- 
try a dependency of Rome. The Greek cities which had been 
taken by Philip and Alexander the Great (§§ 103-105) were now 
granted their freedom, but Rome kept a strict eye on them. 

The war with Macedonia brought the Romans into conflict 
with Antiochus the Great, who as a successor of Seleucus (§110) 
held the Asiatic portion of Alexander’s empire. For Antiochus 
began to seize portions of the Macedonian realms which the 
Romans declared independent. A war with this powerful Asiatic 
empire was a matter of grave concern, especially as Hannibal 
was now with Antiochus, giving him the benefit of his long ex- 
perience. At Magnesia (190 B.c.), however, the Romans met 
the Asiatic forces and defeated them, and the lands of western 
Asia Minor submitted to Roman control. Two of the great divi- 
sions of Alexander’s empire—the European and the western 
Asiatic—had within twelve years fallen to Rome. There re- 
mained Egypt, and before long it too became a dependency of 
the great city (1688.c.). After a few years the Greek cities 
shared the same fate and became vassals of Rome. 


QUESTIONS 


I. How did Rome conquer Italy ? 

II. Why were Rome and Carthage rivals? Describe the First Punic 
War. What was Hannibal’s plan for conquering Rome? Why did he fail ? 

III. Recall the partition of Alexander’s empire after his death. What 
portions of Alexander’s empire were conquered by the Romans? 


CHAPTER X 
PROBLEMS OF WORLD DOMINION 
I. How Rome was REVOLUTIONIZED BY HER CONQUESTS 


137. Misrule of the Provinces. For centuries Rome had 
been devoting her energies to the conquest of her neighbors, and 
she had now gained the supremacy of the civilized world. Most 
of the newly acquired lands were organized as provinces, each 
under the control of a Roman governor with unlimited powers. 
The people of a province were not permitted to have an army, 
but were obliged to pay whatever taxes the governor demanded 
of them for the expense of his government and troops. The reg- 
ulations of the province were made by the Senate and were 
usually not oppressive, but there were no provisions for com- 
pelling the governors to follow them. Too often the governors 
were eager to make a fortune in their short term of office, and 
their rule became a system of graft. The provinces were soon 
filled with Roman business men whom we should call “loan- 
sharks.” There were also contractors called publicans, who 
were allowed to collect the taxes for the State at a great profit 
to themselves. All these grafters plundered the provinces more 
unscrupulously than the greedy governors themselves. 

138. New Houses. As these people returned to Italy there 
grew up a wealthy class such as had been unknown before. The 
wealthier Romans became dissatisfied with their old-fashioned 
houses of sun-dried brick with but one room and began to re- 
place them with beautiful homes modeled on those of the Greeks 
in southern Italy. They added a court with adjoining dining 
rooms, bedrooms, library, rest room, and kitchen. The original 
central court, or atrium, was, in the finer houses, converted into 
a reception hall, where statues, paintings, and other works of art 
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from Eastern cities were displayed. The finest residences were 
sometimes supplied with running water and sanitary conven- 
iences. Some of them had a system of heating by means of tile 
pipes, which conducted the heat from a furnace to the various 
parts of the house. This was a great improvement on the char- 
coal brazier, on which everyone had formerly depended. 

139. Influence of Greek Art and Literature on Rome. Culti- 
vated Romans appreciated the beautiful works of art with which 
they had now become familiar. Shiploads of Greek statues 
and paintings were seized or bought in Eastern cities and 
brought to Rome, where Roman artists tried with some success 
to imitate or copy them. The Greek theater became popular, 
and Roman playwrights, like Plautus and Terence, adapted 
Greek comedies to the taste of Roman audiences, who laughed 
heartily at the old Greek jokes. 

But the new wealth which came to Rome from ue conquests 
brought luxuries and advantages to only a privileged few. The 
large mass of the people were no better off. The rich were 
richer, but the poor were so much poorer that Italy became 
divided into two great classes which hated one another. 

140. Disappearance of Small Farms. A large part of the pop- 
ulation had formerly consisted of small farmers; but the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal had laid waste their land, and much of it 
was never cultivated again. Farther north most of the land 
came to be owned by wealthy nobles and senators, who bought 
farm after farm, which they combined into great estates. Only 
here and there small homestead farms remained. 

Never has there been an age in which the terrible and desolat- 
ing results of war have more tragically revealed the awful cost 
of military power. Fathers and elder sons had been absent from 
home for years, holding their posts in the legions, fighting the 
battles which had brought Rome her position as mistress of the 
world. Now, when they returned, their families were scattered, 
and their farms in many cases had been sold for debt. 

141. Cruel Treatment of Slaves. The great plantations were 
worked by hundreds of slaves who had been brought to Rome 
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This famous statue was rediscovered in 1506 near the baths of Titus, Rome. 
It is an example of later Greek art and probably one of the statues the 
Romans brought from Greece to adorn their buildings 
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as captives of war and sold to the landholders. The life of these 
unhappy prisoners was little better than that of beasts. When 
the supply of war captives failed, slave pirates for many years 
carried on wholesale kidnaping in the A.gean and eastern Medi- 
terranean. Italy and Sicily were flooded with slaves. The 
brutal treatment which they received was so unbearable that 
at various places they finally revolted. In Sicily they gathered, 
sixty thousand in number, and slew their masters. It took sev- 
eral years to subdue them. 

- 142. Corruptionofthe Government. The evil effects of the new 
wealth were also evident in the government at Rome. The Ro- 
man politicians now sought office chiefly with the hope of some 
day gaining the governorship of a province and making them- 
selves rich for life. The aspirants to office tried to win favor by 
bribery and by providing free grain and entertainment to the 
voters. They arranged chariot races at the great race courses, 
called circuses, and gladiatorial contests (so called from the 
Latin gladius, meaning “‘sword”’). These were mortal combats 
between swordsmen who were captive slaves or criminals and 
were compelled to fight, and later between men and wild beasts. 

The Senate was no longer composed of wise and able states- 
men, but was filled with selfish aristocrats eager to increase their 
own fortunes and heedless of the ruin which had overtaken the 
republic at home and abroad. 


II. THe STRUGGLE BETWEEN SENATE AND PEOPLE: RISE 
OF ONE-MAN POWER 


143. The Gracchi and their Attempted Reforms (133-121 B.C.). 
The crying needs of the farmer.class in Italy failed to produce 
any effect on the blinded and selfish politicians who made up the 
Roman Senate. Finally, the people found a leader in Tiberius 
Gracchus, the grandson of Scipio the hero of Zama, and elected 
him tribune in 133 8.c. He was wont with passionate eloquence 
to remind the people of their wrongs. “You fight and die to give 
wealth and luxury to others. You are called the masters of the 
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world, yet there is no clod of earth that you can really call your 
own.” Tiberius Gracchus brought a law before the Assembly 
providing for the protection of the farming class and a re- 
distribution of the public lands, which were being seized by 
the rich. But the Senate regarded him as a dangerous agitator, 
and he was slain by a mob of senators who rushed from their 
meeting-place and attacked him and his supporters. 

Ten years later Gaius, the brother of Tiberius Gracchus, un- 
dertook to force through similar reforms in behalf of the farmers 
and to reduce the power of the Senate. He too was killed in a 
riot. In spite of their failure these two brothers won enduring 
fame in their efforts to improve the lot of the people at large. 

144, Beginning of One-Man Power. The Gracchi had taught 
the people that it was necessary to have a leader in order to 
secure their rights, and this was the beginning of the one-man 
power that resulted eventually in the overthrow of the Republic 
and the establishment of the Roman Empire under a single 
ruler. We cannot review here the history of the last century of 
the Republic. It is a story of the bloodiest civil wars between 
the leaders of the Senate and of the people, with their armies 
behind them, with first one side and then the other in control 
of the government. 

145, Julius Cesar (100-44 B.c.). The first leader we need to 
mention was a popular hero, Julius Cesar, an opponent of the 
senatorial party, who was elected consul in 59 s.c. The next 
year he was appointed governor of Gaul, and during the follow- 
ing eight years proved himself to be a commander of distin- 
guished ability. He conquered the territory of the Gauls from 
the Rhine to the ocean and even crossed the Channel and in- 
vaded Britain. He thus added a vast dominion to the Roman 
realms, comprising in general what is now France and Belgium. 

Cesar aspired to be the permanent head of the State and 
steadily pursued his aim. One of his cleverest moves was the 
publication of a history of his campaigns in Gaul, which he 
found time to write in the midst of his expedition. This was in- 
tended to tell the people of the vast conquests they owed to 
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their governor in Gaul. Strangely enough this political pam- 
phlet is the best-known Latin book today, for it is used more 
than any other work as a reading-book in the study of Latin. 

146. Cesar becomes Head of the Republic. The senators 
dreaded the return of Cesar and induced Pompey, a victorious 
general and former associate of Cesar, to oppose him and sup- 
port the senatorial party. Cesar disregarded the command of 
the Senate to disband his army. Instead, he marched on Rome, 
taking the city by surprise, so that Pompey and his group fled 
to Greece. After being elected consul he pursued Pompey and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on his army at Pharsalus. By March, 
45 B.c., Cesar had become the head of the whole Roman world. 
This was the first time that the Republic was under the com- 
mand of one man. Cesar made his power seem legal by having 
himself made Dictator for life. 

147. Czsar’s Plans for the State. Cesar intended to make 
thoroughgoing reforms in the corrupt administration of the 
government. He sketched plans for the rebuilding of Rome, 
and laid out new roads to make travel easier throughout the 
realm. He introduced the Egyptian calendar in place of the 
old-fashioned one based on the moon month. Our month of 
July (from the Latin Julius) is named after him. It was Cesar 
who really established the Roman Empire and became its first 
emperor in fact, if not in name. 

148. Murder of Cesar (448.c.). But there were still men in 
Rome who were not ready to submit to the rule of one man, and 
Cesar’s desire to be regarded as of divine origin, like oriental 
rulers, particularly exasperated them. On March 15, just before 
he was to depart on a campaign in the East, he was murdered 
in the Senate chamber. But his murderers little understood 
how vain were such efforts to restore the ancient Republic. 
World dominion and military power had destroyed forever the 
old democratic government. Rome was henceforth to be di- 
rected by an emperor. 

149. How Octavian (Cesar Augustus) made himself Head 
of Rome. Julius had adopted his grandnephew Octavian and 
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had made him his sole heir. At the time of Cesar’s assassina- 
tion Octavian was only eighteen years old. He immediately 
started for Rome, and in spite of his youth and inexperience 
managed to find supporters and secure a military command, so 
that two years later he was able to defeat his enemies, including 
Czesar’s assassins, in the battle of Philippi (42 8.c.). During the 
following ten years he made his position stronger and stronger, 
and at the age of twenty-eight he had gained almost complete 
control over both the eastern and western portions of the 
Roman realms. 

150. Octavian, Mark Antony, and Cleopatra. Octavian’s last 
struggle was with his former friend and supporter, Mark 
Antony, who had become infatuated with the charming Egyp- 
tian queen, Cleopatra. It was reported to Octavian that Antony 
and Cleopatra were planning to make themselves rulers of Rome. 
With the approval of the Senate, Octavian advanced against 
Antony and defeated him at Actium (31 B.c.), on the west coast 
of Greece. 

The next year Octavian landed in Egypt, which had long been 
under Roman influence ($136). Antony, probably forsaken 
by Cleopatra, took his own life. The proud queen, unwilling 
to be displayed at Octavian’s triumph at Rome, died by her own 
hand. She was the last of the Ptolemies (§$ 110), the rulers of 
Egypt for nearly three hundred years. Octavian now made 
Egypt Roman territory (30 B.c.). To the West, which he al- 
ready controlled, Octavian had now added the East. The en- 
tire Mediterranean world was under the power of a single ruler. 


QUESTIONS 


I. What problems did the Roman conquests raise? What effects 
had the conquests on the lives of the rich Romans? What was the 
condition of the farmers? Tell something of the slave class. 

II. What were the aims of the Gracchus brothers? How did Julius 
Cesar prepare the way for his dictatorship? How did Cesar complete 
the conquest of the Mediterranean world? What were his proposed 
reforms ? 


CHAPTER XI 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE AT ITS HEIGHT 
I. THe AcE oF AucustTus; HIs SUCCESSORS 


151. How the Republic became an Empire. Augustus, the 
First Emperor (308B.c.-a.p. 14). When Octavian returned to Italy 
there was a general impression that peace had at last come after 
a hundred years of revolution, civil war, and devastation. The 
great majority of Romans now felt that one supreme ruler was 
necessary for the control of the vast Roman dominions. There- 
fore there was no further opposition to Octavian, and he de-, 
voted the remaining forty-four years of his life to giving the 
Roman Empire the efficient organization and good government 
which it had so long lacked. 

The Senate conferred upon Octavian the title of Augustus 
(“the august”’) ; but his chief official title was Princeps (“the 
first’), meaning the first of the citizens. Another title, Jmpera- 
tor, was an old word for commander or general; from which our 
word “emperor” is derived. Augustus regarded his position as 
that of an official elected by the Senate and the people. 

Although the Roman Empire was under the government of 
both the Senate and the Emperor, the Emperor was the real 
ruler, because as general he had the legions at his command. 

152. The Army and the Frontiers. Augustus seems to have 
thought that the Roman Empire was quite large enough, and 
he did not advocate any further conquests. It was bounded on 
the south by the Sahara Desert and on the west by the Atlantic. 
The Euphrates River was established as the frontier on the east, 
and the Danube and Rhine on the north. 

For the defense of these frontiers it was necessary to maintain 
a large standing army—on the average, probably two hundred 
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and twenty-five thousand men. The troops were recruited 
chiefly from the Roman provinces. Henceforth the legions were 
posted far out on the boundaries, and the citizens in Italy saw 
few troops except the Emperor’s bodyguard. 

153. Great Task of organizing the Empire. For many years 
the provinces had been mismanaged and plundered. Augustus 
now set himself the task of providing a better government for 
them. The new governors were made responsible to the Em- 
peror for the faithful performance of their duties and knew that 
if they proved successful they would be permitted to retain their 
posts for years. Moreover, Augustus now regulated the taxes 
throughout the Empire and turned back much of the money to 
the provinces to be used for necessary improvements, like roads, 
bridges and aqueducts, and public buildings. The establishment 
of an honest and stable government produced great changes in 
the Empire, especially in business. The whole Mediterranean 
world now entered upon a period of peace and prosperity. 

154. Death of Augustus; his Successors. Augustus died 
A.D. 14. There was no law providing for the line of succession 
in the Empire. As Augustus had no male heir, he had asked the 
Senate to associate with him in the government his stepson 
Tiberius, an able soldier, who succeeded him. The chief thing 
to be noted in the reign of Tiberius is that he no longer allowed 
the Roman populace to go through the farce of approving what 
the Emperor had already decided upon; so even the pretense of 
government by the Roman people disappeared forever. 

We can mention only a few of the Roman emperors who suc- 
ceeded Tiberius. Some of them were good and efficient, while 
others, like Nero, were noted for their wickedness. 

155. Protection of the Empire. Vespasian, an able general, 
became Emperor in the year 69 of the Christian Era. With 


1We date events as occurring before or after the birth of Christ. Those 
which happened before’ Christ was born are calculated backwards. For in- 
stance, we say that the battle of Marathon was fought in 4908.c., which 
means four hundred and ninety years before Christ. Events which have 
occurred during the Christian Era—that is, since the birth of Christ—are 
indicated by A.p. (Anno Domini), meaning “in the year of our Lord.” 
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THE ROMAN FoRUM AND ITS PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE EArRty Empire 
(AFTER LUCKENBACH ) 


We look across the ancient market place (F) to the Tiber with its ships. On 

each side of the market place, where we see the buildings (£, J, and D, G, 1), 

were once rows of little wooden booths for the selling of meat, fish, and other 

merchandise. During the period which followed the beginning of the Car- 

thaginian wars these were gradually displaced by fine buildings, like the basilica 
hall (D), built not long after 200 B.c. 
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RUINS OF THE ForUM AS THEY APPEAR TODAY 
(Photograph used by permission of Alinari Brothers, Florence) 
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him began a century of general peace, under honest and able 
rulers who brought the Empire to its highest point of prosperity 
and general content. 

The north and east of the Empire were constantly in danger 
of attack from the German barbarians, who had from time to 
time made inroads into its provinces. Vespasian and his suc- 
cessors built walls and fortifications along the frontier to make 
these boundaries safe. On the lower Danube the emperor 
Trajan (a.p. 98-117) captured the stronghold of the Dacians 
(see Map 5), built a massive bridge across the Danube, and 
made Dacia a Roman province. The descendants of these 
colonists still call their land Rumania, derived from the word 
“Roman.” 

Trajan’s successor, Hadrian (a.p. 117-138), also an able sol- 
dier, strengthened the whole northern frontier by massive walls, 
especially the long stretch between the Rhine and the Danube 
and the northern boundary of Britain. The lines of both these 
walls may still be seen. 

156. Rise of a System of Law for the Whole Eipiiel Not 
only did the subjects of this vast State pay their taxes into the 
same treasury, but they were controlled by the same laws. The 
lawyers of Rome were the most gifted legal minds the world had _ 
ever seen. They altered the narrow city-law of Rome so that it 
might meet the needs of the whole Empire. In spirit these laws 
were fair, just, and humane, and did much to unify the peoples 
of the Mediterranean world into a single nation; for the various 
peoples were now regarded by the law not as different nations 
but as subjects of the same great State, which extended to them 
all the same protection of justice, law, and order. a 

157. Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-180). The efforts of Trajan 
and Hadrian could not permanently protect the Empire against 
the pressure of the barbarians. Marcus Aurelius had therefore 
to face a very serious situation. The barbarian hordes from the 
north broke through the frontier defenses and poured into Italy. 
Marcus Aurelius was unable to expel them entirely from the 
Empire, and finally permitted some of them to settle within 
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its limits, on condition that they should help defend it from 
their fellow Germans. This policy had very serious conse- 
quences, as we shall see later. 

Marcus Aurelius was a Stoic (§ 116) and found time during 
his campaigns to write a little book in Greek called Meditations, 
which we may still read with pleasure and profit. But no 
ruler, however wise, could stop the decline going on in the 
great Roman world. There now followed a fearful century of 
revolution from which a very different empire emerged. But 
before we proceed with this story let us look at the civilization 
which crowned the Empire at its height. 


II. CIVILIZATION OF THE EMPIRE 


158. Magnificent Buildings. Augustus had undertaken to re- 
build Rome and make it the leading art center in the world. 
He boasted that he had found Rome a city of brick and left it 
a city of marble. His handsome residence on the Palatine Hill 
(from which our word “palace” is derived) looked down upon 
an imposing array of buildings which were due to his enterprise. 
In the new architecture Greek and oriental influences were com- 
bined, and the Greek colonnade and oriental arch were the chief 
features. It is from these buildings that we have taken the 
models for many of our own. 

By the time of Trajan and Hadrian, Rome far surpassed 
Alexandria in splendor and was the most magnificent city in 
the world. Its forums, temples, and theaters had been added 
by a succession of emperors. Vespasian had erected for gladia- 
torial combats a vast amphitheater—the Colosseum—seating 
forty-five thousand spectators. The buildings of Trajan and 
Hadrian represent the highest level of perfection reached by 
Roman architects. The domed roof of Hadrian’s Pantheon is a 
solid mass of concrete over a hundred and forty feet across. 
The Romans, therefore, eighteen hundred years ago were using 
concrete on a scale which we have only recently learned to equal. 
The Pantheon is still in excellent condition. 
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159. Excellent Roman Roads. Everywhere the magnificent 
Roman roads, smoothly paved with blocks of stone like town 
streets, led straight over the hills and across the rivers by im- 
posing bridges. Some of the bridges still stand and are in use 
today. The speed of travel and communication was fully as 
high as that maintained in Europe and America a century ago, 
before the introduction of the steam railway, and the roads were 
much better. By sea a Roman merchant could send a letter to 
his agent in Alexandria in ten days. The huge government grain 
ships that plied regularly between the Roman harbors and Alex- 
andria were stately vessels carrying several thousand tons. | 
With these improvements in transportation business flourished 
as never before. 

160. Pompeii. One of the provincial cities has been preserved 
to us with much that we might have seen there if we could have 
visited it nearly two thousand years ago. In the year 79 of the 
Christian Era an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius suddenly over- 
whelmed the little city of Pompeii and covered it with ashes. 
Recent excavations show us the very streets and houses, the 
forum and the public buildings, the shops and the markets, 
and a host of other things illustrating the life of the people of 
this town as it was in the days when they were suddenly buried 
beneath the ashes of the volcano. 

161. Books and Writers of Augustus’s Time. It was during 
the life of Augustus that the writing of Latin reached its highest 
perfection. The Romans did little in science, and their art was 
an imitation of Greek models. As writers they were also domi- 
nated by the Greeks, and literary men often studied in Athens 
and spoke Greek among themselves when they returned to Italy. 
In the age before Augustus, Cicero, a lawyer, statesman, and 
remarkable orator, had done much to perfect the Latin tongue 
in his speeches and orations. Late in life he was forced to retire 
from active work, and spent several years writing out, in Latin, 
treatises on duty, friendship, old age, and the gods, which have 
been read with pleasure ever since. While they owed much to 
Greek works, they are so beautifully and elegantly expressed 
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that they came to be regarded as models of Latin prose and are 
still read in our schools and colleges where Latin is studied. 
Livy wrote his great history of Rome, from which we get a large 
part of our information in regard to the development of the 
Roman State down to his time. 

Latin poetry reached its height a generation later than Cicero, 
after Augustus had established peace and begun to encourage 
men of letters to make his reign famous by their works. Horace 
was proud of having been able to introduce the various Greek 
rhythms into Latin. He wrote gay, and sometimes sad, little 
poems about human joys and loves and ambitions, which are 
still quoted by those fond of Latin. Virgil, the most beloved 
of Latin writers through the ages, described country life in his 
earlier poems and then wrote his immortal AZneid,—a sort of 
continuation of the Iliad,—in which he described the fall of 
Troy and the coming to Italy of A‘neas, whom he represented 
as the ancestor of the Cesars. 

162. Decline of Literature. After the age of Augustus, litera- 
ture tended to decline in spite of the opportunity of intercourse 
with the Greeks, the splendid libraries maintained by the State, 
and the assistance given to authors by the government. Writers 
were content to imitate the great works of the past.. There were 
a few prose writers of ability. Nero’s able minister, Seneca, 
wrote essays and letters in an admirable style. 

Plutarch wrote in Greek his remarkable Lives of Famous 
Men, which has charmed and inspired readers ever since. Taci- 
tus prepared histories of recent events, which are celebrated for 
their compact style and penetrating estimates of the leading 
men of the time. This is the last important Roman history that 
we have, and little is known of the following period. 

163. Science: the Ptolemaic System. The Romans showed 
little curiosity about the natural causes of things and made no 
advance in science ; they were content with learning what others 
had found out. Pliny the Elder, however, devoted himself to 
scientific studies. He collected all sorts of information from 
Greek writers in an encyclopedia called Natural History. Al- 
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though he mixes with his facts many stories of imaginary ani- 
mals and men and of the magical properties of gems and plants, 
people were so ignorant of science that Pliny’s book was re- 
garded during the Middle Ages as a great authority. 

The last scientist of distinction that arose in Alexandria was 
Claudius Ptolemzus, commonly called Ptolemy, who lived 
about the time ef Hadrian. He wrote on geography and astron- 
omy and summed up the previous discoveries of the Greeks so 
well that until a few hundred years ago his books were regarded 
as the last word on the subjects. He held that the sun revolved 
around the earth, and his explanation of the movements of the 
planets is known as the Ptolemaic system. It was not until the 
sixteenth century that, with the appearance of Copernicus 
(§ 388), men began to suspect that Ptolemy was wholly mis- 
taken about the universe. 

164, Oriental Religions in Europe. Many thoughtful Romans 
read the Greek philosophy of the Stoics and Epicureans (§ 116), 
but their teaching appealed only to the intellectual class. 

Multitudes, including even the educated, yielded to the fas- 
cination of the mysterious religions coming in from the East. 
Many shrines, or even large temples of the Egyptian Isis, were to 
be found in all the larger cities. Today tiny statuettes and other 
symbols of the Egyptian goddess are found even along the 
Seine, the Rhine, and the Danube. In the army the Persian 
Mithras, the Sun-god of light (§ 52), was a great favorite. 

The Jews also, since their temple in Jerusalem had been de- 
stroyed by the Romans, were to be found in increasing numbers 
in the cities. The Roman world was becoming accustomed to 
their synagogues; but the Jews refused to acknowledge any 
god besides their own, and this brought them into disfavor and 
trouble with the government. 

165. Rise of Christianity. Among all these faiths of the Orient 
the common people were more and more inclining toward that 
of the Christian missionaries, who told how their Master, Jesus, 
a Jew, born in Palestine, in the days of Augustus, had preached 
for a few years his faith of human brotherhood and of divine 
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fatherhood, till he incurred the hatred of his countrymen, and 
in the reign of Tiberius he had been put to death. 

A Jewish tentmaker, Paul of Tarsus, became the leading 
Christian missionary. He preached the new gospel in Asia 
Minor, Athens, and finally in Rome itself, and Christian 
churches began to spring up. Some of Paul’s letters to the 
churches he founded were widely circulated. There were also 
four accounts in Greek of the life and teachings of Jesus that 
came to be regarded as authoritative. These were the four 
Gospels, which, with Paul’s letters and some other early Chris- 
tian writings, were brought together to form the New Testa- 
ment. As time passed, increasing numbers learned of the 
teachings of Jesus and found joy in the hopes they awakened. 

166. Roman Persecution of the Early Christians. These early 
Christians, like the Jews, not only refused to sacrifice to the 
Emperor as a god, as all good Roman citizens were expected to 
do, but openly prophesied the downfall of the Roman State. 
Their religion, therefore, seemed to interfere with good citizen- 
ship, since it forbade them to show the usual respect for the 
Emperor and the government. While the Roman government 
was usually very tolerant in matters of religion, the Christians 
were looked upon as political enemies and were frequently 
called upon to endure cruel persecution. 


QUESTIONS 


I. What was the meaning of the various titles of Augustus? What 
is meant by the substitution of the Roman Empire for the Republic ? 

What were the bounds of the Empire in the time of Augustus? Mention 
’ some of the successors of Augustus. What means were taken for pro- 
tecting the Empire from invasion? Tell something of Marcus Aurelius. 

II. Mention some of the chief writers of the time of Augustus. What 
was the Ptolemaic system? Mention the chief oriental religions which 
prevailed in the Empire. Describe the rise of Christianity. 


CHAPTER: Xi 
THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


I. WEAKNESS OF THE EMPIRE 


167. Many Causes for Decline. We have now studied the 
Roman Empire in its most flourishing period, the two cen- 
turies of relative peace that began with the reign of Augustus. 
We must now see how it declined in strength and was finally 
overrun by barbarian tribes from the North. We know very 
little of this period of decline, as our sources of information are 
scanty and unreliable. It is pretty clear, however, that there 
were a number of conditions that contributed to the weakening 

f the Empire and to its final dissolution. 

, 168. Varied Peoples of the Empire. In the first place, the 
Empire contained within its vast territory nearly a hundred mil- 
lion people of widely different races: Italians, Greeks, Gauls, 
Iberians (Spaniards), Britons, Germans, North Africans, Egyp- 
tians, Arabs, Jews, Phcenicians, Syrians, Armenians, and Hit- 
tites, to mention the more important. These people differed 
greatly from one another in language, customs, and ideas. 

‘ They had in common only the Emperor and his government ; 
-but the Emperor was a long way off from most of them, and, 
‘moreover, he was not a leader whom they had chosen for 
themselves. 

2? » 169. No Law for choosing the Emperor. One very serious 
defect in the organization of the government was that there 
had never been a legal method established for choosing a new 
emperor. The various divisions of the army discovered that 
they had the power to set up an emperor and also to depose him 
if he displeased them. In this way crude and barbarous soldiers, 


few of whom were citizens, became the chief controlling power 
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in the State. There were often several of these “barrack” candi- 
dates for the throne fighting among themselves. When at last 
(A.D. 212) citizenship was granted to all free men within the 
Empire, the various provinces felt that they had as much right 
as Italy to determine who should be ruler. Here was a cause 
for infinite confusion and disorder. 

2 170. Plight of the Country People. In spite of its seeming 
prosperity, the Empire had for a long time been filled with 
discontent. Wealth and luxury were enjoyed only by the few. 
As a modern writer says, ‘Rome was content to feast, exact, 
grow rich, and watch its gladiatorial shows.” The decline in 
farming had gone on steadily, for the small farmers disappeared 
as the land continued to fall into the hands of the rich, whose 
vast estates were called villas. These villas now covered not 
only Italy but also Gaul, Britain, Spain, and other leading proy- 
inces. A discouraged farmer would often become the colonus of 
some rich villa owner. By this arrangement he and his descend- 
ants were assured the right to work the land, but were bound 
to it by law and passed with it from owner to owner when it 
changed hands. While not actually slaves, the coloni (plural 
of colonus) were not free to leave their farms. The great villas 
were now cultivated chiefly by the coloni, the forerunners of 
the medieval serfs (§ 266). 

— , 171. The City Idlers. Many of the country people, unwilling 
to become coloni, forsook their fields and turned to the city for 
relief. Great stretches of unworked and weed-grown fields were 
no uncommon sight. As there was less land cultivated, the 
amount of food decreased. The scarcity of food was felt most 
severely in the cities, where prices rapidly went up. The de- 
struction-ef-the small farms was perhaps the chief cause among 
many that brought about the decline of this great empire. 

At the same time business in the cities fell off, and manufac- 
turers had to discharge their workmen, who swelled the num- 
bers of the unemployed. The cities became filled with poor 
people scrambling for a place in the waiting lines, to which the 
government distributed free grain, wine, and meat. 
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L 172, Crushing Weight of Taxation. The money needed to 
keep up the luxurious court of the Emperor, to satisfy the de- 
mands of the army, and to supply the city idlers with food and 
amusements required a constant increase in taxes. It was cus- 
tomary to require a group of wealthy men to become responsible 
for the taxes of their district. When it was found that this 
discouraged men from developing their business, the State en- 
acted laws forbidding men to give up their business and requir- 
ing sons to follow the trades and professions of their fathers, 
and even fixed wages and the prices of goods. 

So the once free Roman citizen, whether rich or poor, in 
country or city, had almost no independent life of his own. 
He was watched by government officials and spies who saw to it 
that the grain dealers, butchers, and bakers supplied the public 
and never deserted their occupations. In a word, the Roman 
government attempted to regulate almost every interest of 
life, and wherever the citizen turned he felt the irksome inter- 
ference and oppression of the State. 


II. CONSTANTINE AND THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY 


173. Disorder after Marcus Aurelius. After the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, in a.p. 180, there was now and then an em- 
peror sufficiently strong to keep order for a while; but much of 
the time there was anarchy and fighting between rivals for the 
throne. During a period of ninety years there were no less than 
eighty fleeting emperors. Robbery and murder increased, and 
the German barbarians began to penetrate more boldly into 
the Empire. On the eastern border a new power had arisen—the 
Persian dynasty of the Sassanids, which took possession of the 
Fertile Crescent and became a dangerous rival of Rome. 

174. Constantine (A.D. 324-337). When Constantine the Great 
managed to get control of the Empire in 324, he determined to 
establish a second capital—a new Rome on the eastern borders 
of the Empire to supplement the old original Rome on the Tiber. 
He selected for its site the ancient Greek town of Byzantium on 
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the Bosporus. Constantinople, as it was now named after its 
founder, stood just between Europe and Asia and was well situ- 
ated to command them both. The Emperor stripped many an 
ancient town of its works of art-to adorn his new capital, and 
before his death it had become a magnificent city, worthy to 
be the successor of Rome as the seat of the Empire. 

175. Division of the Empire. The founding of a second capi- 
tal in the East tended to bring about a separation of the eastern 
and western portions of the Empire. When, after Constantine’s 
time, there were two emperors, as there often were, one was 
likely to make his headquarters in Italy, the other at Constanti- 
nople. But the Empire was always regarded as one, and no de- 
cree was ever issued dividing it into two parts. The ancient res 
publica, or Roman commonwealth, was not given up in theory. 

176. Christianity Legalized. Constantine was the first Chris- 
tian emperor. The Roman government, as we have seen, had 
long persecuted the Christians from time to time; but shortly 
before Constantine became emperor a decree had been issued 
permitting Christians openly to confess their faith and main- 
tain their churches. Christianity was now on the same footing 
as the old pagan religions. 

In spite of the earlier persecutions the Christian churches 
were already numerous and well organized. Constantine and 
his Christian successors favored the Christians and began to 
abolish all other religions, and before long the Christians began 
to persecute those who refused to accept their doctrines. 

177. Organization and Power of the Church. The Christian 
Church became more and more powerful and in time rivaled 
the State in its influence. The officers of the Church came to 
be looked upon as occupying a distinguished position and were 
called clergy, while the ordinary members of the Church were 
called the laity. Those in charge of the smaller, country con- 
gregations were called presbyters, the Latin form of a Greek 
word (meaning “elder”) from which our word “priest” is 
derived. Over all the churches in each city a leading priest was 
appointed as bishop. In the larger cities archbishops, or head 
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bishops, were appointed, who had a certain measure of author- 
ity over the bishops in the surrounding cities of the province. 
Thus the Christian Church, which once found its adherents 
chiefly among the weak and the despised, became a powerful 
organization, and began to play a great part in public affairs. 


RomAN TEMPLE AT Nimes, FRANCE 


This beautiful temple was probably built about the beginning of the Christian 

Era. It was situated in the forum with other public buildings which have now 

disappeared. After the break-up of the Roman Empire it was used as a Chris- 

tian church, then as a town hall, then as a warehouse, and finally as a stable. 
In 1824 it was restored to its original condition, as we now find it 


QUESTIONS 


I. What were the chief signs of decline in the Roman Empire? 
What was the position of the farming population? What caused the de- 
cline in business ? Why did disorders occur in the election of emperors? 
Why were the taxes so heavy in the later Roman Empire? Why did 
liberty and free citizenship tend to disappear ° 

II. What were the chief measures of Constantine? How was Chris- 
tianity legalized? Describe the Church at that time. Give a summary 
of ancient history. 
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BOOK II. CIVILIZATION OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE PERIOD OF INVASIONS AND THE WORK OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


I. INVASION OF THE EMPIRE BY BARBARIANS 


178. The Menace of the Barbarians. We must now describe — 
the way in which the western portions of the Roman Empire 
were invaded by barbarous peoples from the North, who broke 
up the old Roman government and established in its stead 
kingdoms under their own rulers. These Germans, or “bar- 
barians,” as the Romans called them, belonged to the same 
great group of people to which the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans belonged—the Indo-European race (§ 49). They had 
not advanced much in civilization since the Late Stone Age and 
for hundreds of years had been a menace to the highly civilized 
countries to the south of them. 

179. The German Peoples. The Germans were a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed race of men, tall and strong. Hardened to wind and 
weather in their raw Northern climate, their native fearlessness 
and love of war and plunder often led them to wander about, 
followed by their wives and families in heavy wagons. 

The carefully disciplined Roman legions were now no more. 

. Indeed, the lack of men for the army had long since made it 
seem necessary to the emperors to hire the Germans as soldiers. — 
A more serious step was the admission of entire German peoples — 


to live in the Empire, retaining all their old customs. The men — 
83 
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were then received into the Roman army and were commanded 
by their own German leaders. 

180. The Huns force the Goths into the Empire. About the 
year 375 the Huns, a Mongolian folk from central Asia, swept 
down upon the Goths, a German tribe settled north of the 
Danube, and forced a part of them to seek shelter within the 
limits of the Empire. Here they soon fell out with the Roman 
officials, and a great battle was fought at Adrianople in 378, in 
wnich the Goths defeated and slew the Roman emperor Valens. 
The battle of Adrianopie may be said to mark the beginning of 
the conquest of the Empire by the Germans. For some years after 
the battle of Adrianople, however, the various bands of West 
Goths—or Visigoths, as they are often called—were induced to 
keep to the terms of peace offered by the Emperor’s officials. 

181. Alaric takes Rome (410). Finally, Alaric, the leader of 
the West Goths, became dissatisfied with his position as a Ro- 
man general and decided to march on Rome. The Eternal City 
fell into his hands in 410 and was plundered by his followers. 
Although Alaric’s troops did not even seriously damage the city, 
the fact that Rome had fallen into the hands of an invading 
army seemed a notable disaster. 

182. West Goths settle in Southern Gaul and Spain: the 
Vandals. Alaric soon died, and the West Goths then wandered 
into Gaul and later into Spain, where they came upon the Van- 
dals, another German tribe, whom they drove across the Strait 
of Gibraltar into northern Africa. Here the Vandals estab- 
lished a kingdom. 

The West Goths now took possession of a great part of the 
Spanish peninsula, and, with their conquests across the Pyrenees 
in Gaul, their kingdom extended from the river Loire to the 
Strait of Gibraltar. 

It is unnecessary to follow the confused history of the move- 
ments of the innumerable bands of restless barbarians who wan- 
dered about Europe during the fifth century. Scarcely any part 
of western Europe was left unmolested; even Britain was con- 
quered by German tribes, the Angles and Saxons. 

Ww 
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183, Disappearance of Emperors in the West (476). Most of 
the Roman emperors in the West had proved weak and indolent 
rulers; so the barbarians wandered hither and thither pretty 
much at their pleasure, and the German troops in the service of 
the Empire became accustomed to setting up and deposing 
emperors to suit their own special interest. Finally, in 476, 
Odoacer, the most powerful among the rival German generals in 
Italy, assumed the title of “patrician” and banished the last of 
the emperors of the West. 

It was not, however, given to Odoacer to establish an enduring 
kingdom on Italian soil, for he was conquered by the great The- 
odoric (see map, p. 90), king of the East Goths (or Ostrogoths). 

184, The Emperor Justinian, The year after Theodoric’s 
death one of the greatest emperors of the East, Justinian (527- 
565), came to the throne at Constantinople. Justinian under- 
took to regain for his empire the provinces in Africa and Italy 
that had been occupied by the Vandals and East Goths. One 
of his generals overthrew the Vandal kingdom in northern 
Africa in 534, and so completely defeated the Goths in 553 that 
they agreed to leave Italy with all their movable possessions. 

185. Code of Justinian. The name of Justinian has become 
famous on account of the great collection of Roman law which 
he had his lawyers prepare. It contained the edicts of the em- 
perors then in force, and a vast mass of decisions of celebrated 
Roman judges, who furnished interpretations of all important 
points. This “Body of the Civil Law,” as it is called, became 
the foundation of law for later ages, and still is carefully studied 
by law students, especially in Europe. 

186. The Lombards occupy Italy. Immediately after the 
death of Justinian, Italy was overrun by the Lombards, the last 
of the great German peoples to establish themselves within the 
bounds of the former empire. The newcomers occupied the re- 
gion north of the Po, which has ever since been called Lom- 
bardy after them, and then extended their conquest southward. 

187, The Franks and their Conquests. In Justinian’s time, 
Gaul, which we now call France, was coming under the control 
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It will be noticed that Theodoric’s kingdom of the East Goths included not 
only Italy but regions to the north and east, and that the West Gothic 
kingdom extended into southern France. The Vandals held northern Africa 
and the adjacent islands. The Burgundians lay in between the East Goths 
and the Franks. The Lombards, who were later to move down into Italy, 
were in Theodoric’s time east of the Bavarians, after whom modern Bavaria 
is named. Some of the Saxons invaded England, but many remained in 
Germany, as indicated on the map. The Eastern Empire, which was all that 
remained of the Roman Empire, included the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, 
and the eastern portion of the Mediterranean. The Britons in Wales, the 
Picts in Scotland, and the Scots in Ireland were Celts; consequently modern 
Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish are closely related and all of them belong to the 
Celtic group of languages 
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This map shows how the Frankish kingdom grew up. Clovis, while still a 
young man, defeated the Roman general Syagrius in 486, near Soissons, and 
so added the region around Paris to his possessions. He added Alamannia on 
the east in 496. In 507 he made Paris his capital and conquered Aquitania, 
previously held by the West Goths. He also made a beginning in adding the 
kingdom of the Burgundians to his realms. He died in 511. His successors in 
the next half century completed the conquest of Burgundy and added Provin- 
cia, Bavaria, and Gascony. There were many divisions of the Frankish realms 
after the time of Clovis, and the eastern and western portions, called Austrasia 
and Neustria, were often ruled by different branches of the Merovingians, as 
Clovis’s family was called from his ancestor Meroveus, the supposed founder 
of his line 
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of the most powerful of all the German barbarians, the Franks 
(see map, p. 91). The various kingdoms established by the 
German chieftains were not very permanent, as we have seen. 
The Franks, however, succeeded in founding an empire far more 
important than that of any other of the German peoples. In the 
early part of the fifth century they had occupied the district 
which forms today the kingdom of Belgium, as well as the re- 
gions east of it. In 486 they went forth under their great king 
Clovis (a name that later grew into Louis) and defeated the 
Roman general who opposed them. They extended their control 
over Gaul as far south as the Loire, which at that time formed 
the northern boundary of the kingdom of the West Goths. 
_Clovis succeeded in greatly enlarging his empire. In the 
midst of one of his battles (496), seeing his troops giving way, 
he called upon Jesus Christ and pledged himself to be baptized 
in his name if he would help the Franks to victory over their 
enemies. When he won the battle he kept his word and was 
baptized, together with three thousand of his warriors. 

Clovis died in 511 at Paris, which he had made his resi- 
dence. His successors, in spite of constant wars between rival 
sons, succeeded in extending the power of the Frankish rulers 
over pretty much all the territory that is included today in 
France, Belgium, Holland, and western Germany. 

188. Ignorance of the Early Middle Ages. None of the bar- 
barian tribes knew anything of the art, literature, and science 
which had been developed by the Greeks and adopted by the 
Romans. For a period of three hundred years scarcely a person 
was to be found who could write out, even in the worst Latin, 
an account of the events of his day. Everything conspired to 
discourage education. The great centers of learning—Carthage, 
Rome, Alexandria, Milan—had all been partially destroyed 
by the invaders. The libraries, which had been kept in the 
temples of the pagan gods, were often burned, along with the 
temples themselves, by Christian enthusiasts, who were not 
sorry to see the heathen books disappear with the heathen 


religion. 
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189. Most Medieval Notions to be found in the Late Roman 
Empire. Long before the German conquest, art and literature 
had begun to decline toward the level that they reached in the 
early Middle Ages. Many of the ideas and conditions which 
prevailed after the invasions, were common enough before. 
Even the ignorance and strange ideas which we associate par- 
ticularly with the Middle Ages are to be found in the later 
Roman Empire. 

The term “ Middle Ages” is generally applied to the period of 
about a thousand years which elapsed between the break-up of 
the Roman Empire and the opening of the sixteenth century. 
But there was a great difference between the dark period of the 
early Middle Ages and the remarkable achievements of the /ate 
Middle Ages, which will be described in due time. 


II. THe MoHAMMEDAN INVASION OF EUROPE 


190. Mohammed. While the German barbarians were over- 
whelming the Empire from the north, a young camel-driver, 
Mohammed, in far-away Mecca was devising a religion in the 
name of which his followers were later to invade the eastern 
and southern portions of Europe. 

As Mohammed traveled back and forth across the desert he 
became convinced that God was sending him messages which 
it was his duty to reveal to mankind. He met many Jews 
and Christians, of whom there were great numbers in Arabia, 
and through them he became somewhat familiar with the 
ideas of the Old and New Testaments. But when he tried to 
convince people that he was God’s prophet, he was treated 
with scorn. 

Finally, Mohammed discovered that his enemies in Mecca 
were planning to kill him, and he fled to the neighboring town 
of Medina, where he had friends. His flight, which took place 
in the year 622, is called by the Arabs the Hejira. It was taken 
by his followers as the beginning of a new era: the year One, 
as the Mohammedans reckon time. 
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191. Islam and the Koran. It was eight years before Moham- 
med’s followers became numerous enough to enable him to 
march upon Mecca and take it with a victorious army. Before 
his death in 632 he had gained the support of all the Arab chiefs, 
and his new religion, which he called Jslam (meaning “recon- 
ciliation” to Allah, the sole God), was accepted throughout the 
whole Arabian peninsula. The new believers he called Muslims 
(Moslems), meaning “the reconciled.” By us they are usually 
called Mohammedans, after their prophet. 

Mohammed could probably neither write nor read well; but 
when he fell into trances from time to time, he would repeat to 
his eager listeners the words which he heard from heaven, and 
they in turn wrote them down. These sayings, which were 
collected into a volume shortly after his death, form the Koran, 
the Mohammedan Bible. 

The Koran teaches that there is one God, the father of all. 
It emphasizes the equality of all true believers in his sight, 
whatever their station or race. It forbids the use of wine, and 
enjoins on its followers short daily prayers, a month of fasting 
during the daytime, and, if possible, a yearly pilgrimage to 
Mecca. There is no provision for priests or sacrifices. 

It announces a day of judgment when the heavens shall be 
opened and the mountains be powdered and become like flying 
dust. Then all men shall receive their reward. Those who have 
refused to accept Islam shall be banished to hell, to be burned 
~and tormented forever. Those, on the other hand, who have 
obeyed the Koran, especially those who die fighting for Islam, 
shall find themselves in a garden of delight. 

192. Mosques. The mosques, or temples, are often very beau-_ 
tiful buildings, especially in important Mohammedan cities 
such as Jerusalem, Damascus, and Cairo. They have great 
courts surrounded by covered colonnades and are adorned with 
beautiful marbles and mosaics. The walls are decorated with 
passages from the Koran, and the floors are covered with rich 
rugs. They have one or more minarets, from which the call to 


prayer is heard five times a day. 
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193. Rise of the Oriental Empire of the Moslems. The Mos- 
lem leaders who succeeded to Mohammed’s power were called 
caliphs (from califa, ““successor”). As rulers they proved to be 
men of the greatest ability. They organized the untamed desert 
nomads, who now added a burning religious zeal to the wild 
courage of barbarian Arabs. This combination made their 
armies irresistible. Within a few years after Mohammed’s 
death they took Egypt and Syria from the feeble successors of 
Justinian at Constantinople. They thus reduced the Eastern 
Empire to little more than the Balkan Peninsula and Asia 
Minor. At the same time, the Arabs crushed the empire of the 
New Persians (§ 173), but took over their city civilization. 

With the ruins cf Babylon looking down upon them the Mos- 
lems built their splendid capital at Bagdad. Here they learned 
the business of government and, became experienced rulers. 
Thus beside the shapeless mounds of the older capitals—Assur, 
Nineveh, and Babylon—the power and civilization of the Orient 
rose into new life for the last time. Bagdad became the finest 
city of the East and one of the most splendid in the world. 

194, The Moslem Advance to the West; the Battle of Tours. 
Westward the Moslems pushed along the African coast of the 
Mediterranean, as their Phcenician kindred had done before 
them (§ 66). Only two generations after the death of Moham- 
med, the Arabs crossed over from Africa into Spain (711) ; then 
they moved on into France and threatened to girdle the entire 
Mediterranean. At the battle of Tours (732), however, the 
Moslems were defeated by the Frankish army, under its leader 
Charles, called the “Hammer.”” They withdrew permanently 
from France into Spain, where they established a western Mos- 
lem kingdom, which we call Moorish. 

195. Influence of Moslem Civilization. The Moorish kingdom 
developed a civilization far higher than that of the Franks, and, 
indeed, the highest in the Europe of that age. For the Arabs 
seem to have learned something from every people with whom 
they came in contact, and to have combined Persian, Jewish, 
Greek, and even Indian ideas with their own Semitic gifts. 
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Thus while Christian Europe was sinking into the ignorance 
of the early Middle Ages, the Moslems were the leading students 
of science, astronomy, mathematics, and grammar. Such Arabic 
words as “alcohol,” “algebra,” “benzene,” “cipher,” “coffee,” 
“cotton,” “mattress,” “sherbet,” “sirup,” and “zero,” as well 
as our figures, which we also received from the Arabs, suggest 
how much we owe to them. 

Some of the buildings which the Mohammedans constructed 
soon after their arrival still stand. Among these is the mosque 
at Cordova, with its forest of columns and arches. They also 
erected a great tower at Seville, famous for its beauty. The 
Mohammedans built beautiful palaces and laid out charming 
gardens. One of these palaces, the Alhambra, built at Granada 
some centuries after their arrival in Spain, is a marvel of lovely 
detail. 


Ill. THe Work oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


196. The Church commences to perform the Duties of the 
Government. From the days of Constantine on, the Christian 
Church had usually enjoyed the hearty support of the gov- 
ernment. As the great Empire fell apart, the Church was 
often called upon to assist in matters which properly belong 
to the State. 

The authority of the various barbarian kings was seldom suffi- 
cient to keep their realms in order. There were always many 
powerful landholders scattered throughout the kingdom who did 
pretty much what they pleased, and who settled their grudges 
against their fellows by neighborhood wars. Fighting was the 
main business as well as the chief amusement of this class. The 
king was unable to maintain peace and protect the oppressed, 
however anxious he may have been to do so. 

Under these circumstances it naturally fell to the Church to 
keep order, when it could, either by threats or persuasion; to 
see that contracts were kept, the wills of the dead carried out, 
and marriage obligations observed. It took the defenseless 
widow and orphan under its protection and dispensed charity ; 
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it promoted education at a time when few laymen, however rich 
and noble, could even read. These conditions serve to explain 
why the Church was finally able so greatly to extend the powers 
which it had enjoyed under the Roman Empire, and why it 
undertook duties which seem to us to belong to the State rather 
than to a religious organization. 

197. Origin of the Power of the Pope. We must now turn to 
a consideration of the origin and growth of the power of the 
popes, who, by raising themselves to the head of the Western 
Church, became in many respects stronger than any of the kings 
and princes with whom they frequently found themselves in 
bitter conflict. There had always been a tradition that St. Peter 
was the first bishop of Rome. Peter was singled out by Christ 
upon several occasions. In a passage of the New Testament 
(Matt. xvi, 18-19), which has affected history more profoundly 
than the edicts of the most powerful monarch, Christ says: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” This 
the popes have always claimed as the divine sanction of their 
office and of the authority which they believe to be theirs. The 
Roman Church was therefore early looked upon as the ‘‘ Mother 
Church” in the West. 

The name “pope” (from the Latin papa, “father”’) was origi- 
nally given to all bishops, and even to priests. It began to be 
especially applied to the bishops of Rome, perhaps as early as 
the sixth century. 

198. Gregory the Great (590-604). One of the most distin- 
guished heads that the Church has ever had was Gregory the 
Great, through whose efforts the countries that were one day 
to be called England, France, and Germany were brought under 
the sway of the Roman Church and its head, the Pope. As — 
Gregory had himself been a devoted monk, it was natural that 
he should rely chiefly upon the monks in his great work of con- 
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verting the heathen. Consequently, before considering his 
missionary achievements, we must glance at the origin and 
character of the monks, who are so conspicuous throughout the 
Middle Ages. 


IV. THE Monks AND THEIR MIssIONS 


199. Importance of the Monks. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the influence that the monks and other religious orders 
exercised for centuries in Europe. The proud annals of the 
Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits contain 
many a distinguished name. Eminent philosophers, historians, 
artists, and poets, and many other leaders in various branches 
of human activity, have been monks, or members of religious 
orders. 

200. Monasticism appealed to Many Classes. The monastery 
was the natural refuge not only of the religiously minded but 
of those of a studious or thoughtful disposition who disliked 
the career of a soldier and were disinclined to face the dangers 
and uncertainties of the times. It furnished, too, a refuge for 
the friendless, an asylum for the unfortunate, and sometimes 
food and shelter for the indolent, who would otherwise have had 
to earn their living. There were, therefore, many different mo- 
tives which led people to enter monasteries. Kings and nobles, 
for the good of their souls, readily gave land upon which to found 
colonies of monks, and there were plenty of remote spots in the 
mountains and forests to invite those who wished to escape 
from the world and its temptations, its dangers, or its cares. 
Later, monasteries were sometimes built in towns or just outside 
the walls. 

201. Rule of St. Benedict. Monastic communities first devel- 
oped on a large scale in Egypt, in the fourth century. In the 
sixth century, monasteries multiplied so rapidly in western 
Europe that it became necessary to establish definite regula- 
tions for them. Accordingly St. Benedict wrote out, about the 
year 526, rules for the monastery of Monte Cassino, in southern 
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Italy, of which he was the head. These were gradually adopted 
by all the Western monks. 

The Rule of St. Benedict provided that the brethren should 
elect the head of the monastery—the abbot, as he was called. 
Along with frequent prayer and meditation the monks were 
to do the cooking and washing for the monastery and raise the 
necessary vegetables and grain. They were also to read and 
teach. Those who were unable to do outdoor work were as- 
signed lighter tasks, such as copying books. 

202. The Monastic Vows. The monk had to take the three 
vows—obedience, poverty, and purity. He was to obey the 
abbot without question in all matters that did not involve his 
committing a sin. He pledged himself to perpetual and absolute 
poverty; he was not permitted to own anything whatsoever, 
not even a book or a pen. He was also required to pledge 
himself that he would never marry. 

203. How the Monks contributed to Civilization. With the 
great loss of manuscripts due to the destruction of libraries and 
the general lack of interest in books, it was most essential that 
new copies should be made. Almost all the books written by 
the Romans disappeared altogether during the Middle Ages, 
but from time to time a monk would copy out the poems of 
Virgil, Horace, or Ovid, or the speeches of Cicero. In this way 
some of the chief works of the Latin writers have continued to 
exist down to the present day. 

204. Arrangement of a Monastery. The home which the 
monks constructed for themselves was called a monastery or 
abbey. The buildings were arranged around a court. On all 
four sides of this was a covered walk, called the cloister, which 
made it possible to reach all the buildings without exposing 
oneself to either the rain or the hot sun. 

On the north side of the cloister was the church. As time 
went on and certain groups of monks were given a great deal of 
property, they constructed very beautiful churches for their 
monasteries. Westminster Abbey, for instance, was originally 
the church of a monastery lying outside the city of London. 
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On the west side of the cloister were storerooms for provi- 
sions ; on the south side were the refectory, or dining room, and 
a sitting room; and to the east of the cloister was the dormitory, 
where the monks slept. 

The Benedictine Rule provided that, so far as possible, the 
monks should raise everything for their support on their own 
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MoNASTERY OF VAL DI CRISTO 


This monastery in southern Spain has two cloisters, the main one lying to the 

left. The buildings were surrounded by vegetable gardens and an orchard 

which supplied the monks with food. We know that we are viewing the 
monastery from the west, for the church faces us 


land. So outside the group of buildings around the cloister 
would be found the garden, the orchard, the mill, a fishpond, and 
fields for raising grain. There were also a hospital and a guest 
house for pilgrims or poor people who happened to come along. 

205. The Monks as Missionaries. The first great undertaking 
of the monks was the conversion of those German peoples who 
had not yet been won over to Christianity. In this they were 
successful, and the strength of the Roman Catholic Church was 


greatly increased. The first people to engage the attention of 
Ww 
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the monks were the heathen German tribes who had conquered 
Britain and undone the work of earlier Christian missionaries. 

206. Saxons and Angles conquer Britain. The islands which 
are now known as the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
were at the opening of the Christian Era occupied by several 
Celtic peoples, of whose customs and religion we know almost 
nothing. Julius Cesar commenced the conquest of the islands 
(55 B.c.) (§ 145). But the Romans never succeeded in estab- 
lishing their power beyond the wall which they built from the 
Clyde to the Firth of Forth to keep out the wild tribes of the 
North. Even south of the wall the country was not completely 
Romanized or Christianized, and the Celtic tongue has actually 
survived down to the present day in Wales. 

At the opening of the fifth century the barbarian invasions 
forced Rome to withdraw her legions from Britain in order to 
protect her frontiers on the Continent. The island was thus left 
to be conquered gradually by the Germanic peoples, mainly 
Saxons and Angles, who came across the North Sea from the 
region south of Denmark. Almost all record of what went on 
during the two centuries following the departure of the Romans 
has disappeared. No one knows the fate of the original Celtic 
inhabitants of England. It was formerly supposed that they 
were all killed or driven to the mountain districts of Wales. 
More probably they were gradually lost among the dominating 
Germans, with whom they merged into one people. The Saxon 
and Angle chieftains established several small kingdoms, and 
Britain came in time to be called England, or land of the Angles. 

207. Conversion of Britain and Ireland. Pope Gregory the 
Great, while still a simple monk, had been struck with the 
beauty of some Angles whom he saw one day in the slave market 
at Rome, and wished to go as a missionary to their people, but 
permission was refused him. When he became Pope, however, 
he sent forty monks to Britain under the leadership of a prior 
named Augustine. The monks were kindly received by the king 
of Kent, who had a Christian wife, and were given an ancient 
Church at Canterbury, dating from the Roman occupation. 
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The Period of Invasions IOI 


Here they established a monastery, and from this center the 
conversion of the whole island was gradually accomplished. 

A century and a half before this time Ireland had been 
converted to Christianity by St. Patrick. From the numerous 
schools of Ireland, missionaries had gone forth to Scotland, 
England, and France. 

208. St. Boniface, the Apostle to the Germans. In 718 
St. Boniface, an English monk, was sent by the Pope as a mis- 
sionary to the Germans. He succeeded in converting@many of 
the more remote German tribes, which had still retained their 
old pagan beliefs. His energetic methods are illustrated by the 
story of how he cut down the sacred oak of the old German god 
Odin, at Fritzlar, in Hesse, and used the wood to build a chapel, 
around which a monastery soon grew up. 


QUESTIONS 


I. How did the Roman army come to include numbers of Germans ? 
Trace the migrations of the West Goths. What is the Justinian Code ? 
Who were the Franks? How much of modern Europe was included in 
their kingdom ? 

What is meant by the term “Middle Ages”? Contrast the civilization 
of the Middle Ages with that of the Roman period. What were the 
chief reasons why the Empire could no longer maintain itself? 

II. Give an account of Mohammed’s life. What were the princi- 
pal features of the religion that he founded? Compare the mosques 
with Christian churches. Compare the spread of Mohammedanism with 
that of Christianity. What countries were conquered by the Moham- 
medans? Can you mention any contributions to civilization made by 
the Mohammedans ? ¥ 

III. In what ways did the government aid the early Christian 
Church? How did the Church assist the government? In what ways 
do you think the churches assist the government today ? How did the 
Bishop of Rome become the head of the Church in the West ? 

IV. What were the advantages of life in a monastery in the early 
Middle Ages? What reasons existed then for this life which do not 
exist today? Describe a monastery and the life of the monks. What 
did the monks contribute to civilization? Describe some of their early 


missionary undertakings. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AGE OF DISORDER: FEUDALISM 


ma I. CHARLEMAGNE AND HIS EMPIRE 


209. Charlemagne (742?-814). We have seen how the kings 
of the Franks conquered a large territory, including west- 
ern Germany and what is today called France. Charlemagne,’ 
the most famous of medieval rulers, became king of the Frank- 
ish realms in 771. He is the first historical personage among 
the German peoples of whom we have any satisfactory knowl- 
edge. The impression which his reign made upon men’s minds 
continued to grow even after his death. He became the hero of 
a whole series of romantic adventures which for centuries were 
as firmly believed as his real deeds. 

Most of the medieval kings were ignorant, so far as books and 
learning went; but Charlemagne knew how to appreciate and 
encourage scholarship. While at dinner he had someone read 
to him; he delighted especially in history. He tried to learn 
writing, which was an unusual accomplishment at that time for 
any except churchmen, but he got no farther than signing his 
name. He called learned men to his court and did much toward 
reéstablishing a regular system of schools. 

210. Charlemagne’s Ideal of a Great Christian Empire. It was 
Charlemagne’s ideal to bring all the German peoples together 
into one great Christian empire. He therefore undertook the 
difficult task of subjugating his pagan neighbors, the Saxons, 
and forcing them to be baptized. On the east Charlemagne’s 


1“Charlemagne” is the French form for the Latin Carolus Magnus (Charles 
the Great). We must never forget, however, that Charlemagne was not French; 
he spoke a German language, namely Frankish, and his favorite palaces—at 
Aix-la-Chappelle, Ingelheim, and Nimwegen— were in German regions. 
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realms were threatened by the Slavs, who were one day to build 
up the kingdoms of Poland and Bohemia and the vast Russian 
Empire. A single campaign seems to have been sufficient to 
repel them and force the Bohemians to acknowledge the Frank- 
ish king and to pay tribute to him. 

In 773 Charlemagne crossed the Alps and invaded Lombardy 
(§ 186) to protect the Pope from his enemies, and succeeded in 
having himself recognized as king of the Lombards. 

211. Charlemagne crowned Emperor by the Pope. But the 
most famous of all the achievements of Charlemagne was his 
reéstablishment in the year 800 of the Roman Empire in the 
West. Charlemagne went to Rome in that year to settle a dis- 
pute between Pope Leo III and his enemies. To celebrate the 
satisfactory settlement of the difficulty the Pope held a solemn 
service on Christmas Day in St. Peter’s. As Charlemagne was 
kneeling before the altar during this service, the Pope set a 
crown upon his head, saluting him, amid the acclamations of 
those present, as “Emperor of the Romans.” For inasmuch as 
Charlemagne held Rome itself in addition to his other posses- 
sions in Italy, Gaul, and Germany, it seemed appropriate to all 
that he should assume this august title. 

212. Revival of the Roman Empire. The empire thus re- 
established in the West was considered to be a continuation of 
the Roman Empire founded by Augustus; yet it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the position of the new emperor had little in 
common with that of Augustus or Constantine. In the first 
place, the Eastern emperors continued to reign in Constanti- 
nople for centuries, quite regardless of Charlemagne and his 
successors (§ 175). In the second place, the German kings who 
wore the imperial crown after Charlemagne were generally too 
weak really to rule over Germany and northern Italy, to say 
nothing of the rest of western Europe. 

213. Division of Charlemagne’s Empire. The task of govern- 
ing his vast dominions taxed even the highly gifted and untiring 
Charlemagne and was quite beyond the power of his successors. 
After his death (814) many attempts were made to divide the 
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Empire peaceably among his descendants, but for generations 
they continued to fight over how much each should have. 
Finally it was agreed in 870, by the Treaty of Mersen, that 
there should be three states: a West Frankish Kingdom, an East 
Frankish kingdom, and a kingdom of Italy. The West Frank- 
ish realm corresponded roughly with the present boundaries of 
France and Belgium, and its people talked dialects derived 
from the spoken Latin; the East Frankish kingdom included 
the rest of Charlemagne’s empire except Italy and was German 
in language. 

214. Obstacles to maintaining Order. The Treaty of Mersen 
was followed by several centuries of continued disorder and 
warfare. There were a number of difficulties which stood in 
the way of peace. In the first place, a king found it very hard to 
get rapidly from one part of his realms to another in order to 
put down rebellions, for the Roman roads had fallen into dis- 
repair, and the bridges had been carried away by floods. Be- 
sides, the king had very little money. There were not many 
gold or silver mines in western Europe, and there was no supply 
of precious metals from outside, for commerce with the Eastern 
countries had largely died out. So the king had no treasury 
from which to pay his many officials and had to give them 
land instead of money in return for their services. In this way 
they gradually became rulers themselves within their own 
possessions. 

215. New Invasions. Moreover, frequent new invasions from 
all directions kept the three parts of Charlemagne’s empire, and 
England besides, in a state of fear and disaster. The Moham- 
medans, who had got possession of northern Africa and of Spain, 
gained control of the island of Sicily shortly after Charle- 
magne’s death and began to terrorize Italy and southern France. 
On the east the Slavs, whom Charlemagne had defeated in his 
time, continued to make trouble; and the Hungarians, a savage 
race from Asia, penetrated into the Frankish kingdom. Finally, 
they were driven back eastward and settled in the country now 
named after them—Hungary. 
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216. The Northmen. Lastly there came the Northmen; bold 
and adventurous pirates from the shores of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, who not only attacked the towns on the coast of 
the West Frankish kingdom but made their way up the rivers, 
plundering and burning the 
villages and towns as far 
inland as Paris. 

So there was danger al- 
ways and everywhere. If 
rival nobles were not fight- <a - Ee 
ing one another, there were h 
foreign invaders of some 
kind devastating the coun- 
try, bent on robbing, mal- 
treating, and enslaving the 
people in the towns and 
villages and monasteries. 
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217. Medieval Fortresses. kia 
In the absence of a pow- aici 
erful king with a _ well- ForTIFIED GATE OF A MEDIEVAL 
organized army to support CASTLE 


him, each district was left Here one can see the way in which the 
tolook out for itself and the ee a 
people came to depend on the porteullia(C) 
the nobles, who had armed 
soldiers, to protect them. As the disorder caused by the incom- 
ing barbarians increased, the various counts and dukes and other. 
large landowners began to build fortified castles for themselves. 
218. General Arrangement of a Castle. When the castle was 
not on a steep rocky hill, which made it very hard to approach, 
a deep ditch was dug outside the walls, called the moat. This 
was filled with water and crossed by a bridge, which could be 
drawn up when the castle was attacked, cutting off the means 


1These Scandinavian pirates are often called vikings, from their habit of 
leaving their long boats in the vik, which meant, in their language, “bay” 
for “inlet.” 
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of approach. The doorway was further protected by a grating 
of heavy planks, called the portcullis, which could be quickly 
dropped down to close the entrance. Inside the castle walls was 
the great donjon, or chief tower. From the tiny windows in the 
towers the occupants were able to shoot arrows or pour melted 
pitch or lead on those who attacked them. There was some- 
times also a fine hall, and handsome rooms for the use of the 
lord and his family. There were buildings for storing supplies 
and arms, and usually a chapel. 


Il. Tort FeupAL SYSTEM AND NEIGHBORHOOD WARFARE 


219. Gradual Development of Feudalism. A landholder who 
had large estates often found it to his advantage to grant 
some of his lands to other persons on condition that those re- 
ceiving the land should pledge themselves to accompany him to 
war, guard his castle upon occasion, and assist him when he was 
put to any unusually great expense. It was in this way that the 
relation of lord and vassal originated. The vassal, who re- 
ceived the land, promised to be true to his lord; and the lord, 
on the other hand, not only let his vassal have the land but 
agreed to protect him when it was necessary. These arrange- 
ments between vassals and lords constituted what is called 
the feudal system. The feudal system, or feudalism, was not 
established by any decree of a king or in virtue of a general 
agreement between all the landowners. It grew up gradually 
because it seemed convenient under the circumstances. Land 
granted upon these terms was called a fief. 

220. Homage and Fidelity. The one proposing to become a 
vassal knelt before the lord and rendered him homage? by 
placing his hands between those of the lord and declaring him- 
self the lord’s “man” for such and such a fief. Thereupon the 
lord gave his vassal the kiss of peace and raised him from his 
kneeling posture. Then the vassal swore an oath of fidelity, 
solemnly binding himself to fulfill all his duties toward his lord. 


1“ Homage” is derived from the Latin word homo, meaning “man.” 
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Coucy-LE-CHATEAU 


This castle of Coucy-le-Chateau was built by a vassal of the king of France 
in the thirteenth century. It was at the end of a hill and protected on all 
sides but one by steep cliffs. One can see the moat (A) and the double draw- 
bridge and towers which protected the portal. The round donjon (B) was 


probably the largest in the world, one hundred feet in diameter and two 


hundred and ten feet high. At the base its walls were thirty-four feet thick. 
At the end of the inner court (C) was the residence of the lord (D). To the 


left of the court was a great hall and to the right were the quarters of 
the garrison. This ancient building was destroyed by the Germans during the 


recent World War 


MovaAsB_LeE TOWER 


This attacking tower was rolled up to the wall of the besieged town after the 

moat had been filled up at the proper point. The soldiers then swarmed up 

the outside and over a bridge onto the wall. Skins of animals were hung on 
the side to prevent the tower from being set on fire 
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221. Various Kinds of Fiefs. There were fiefs of all grades 
of importance, from that of a duke or count, who held directly 
of the king and exercised the powers of a practically independ- 
ent prince, down to the holding of the simple knight, whose 
bit of land was barely sufficient to enable him to support him- 
self and provide the horse upon which he rode. 

It is essential to observe that the fief became hereditary in 
the family of the vassal and passed down to the eldest son from 
one generation to another. So long as the vassal and his heirs 
remained faithful, neither the lord nor Ais heirs could rightfully 
regain possession of the land. In short, the fief came really to 
belong to the vassal, and only the shadow of ownership re- 
mained in the hands of the lord. 

222. Subvassals of the King not under his Control. Obviously 
the great vassals who held directly of the king became almost 
independent of him as soon as their fiefs were granted to them 
and their descendants. Further, their vassals, since they had 
not done homage to the king himself, often paid little attention 
to his commands. From the ninth to the thirteenth century the 
king of France or the king of Germany did not rule over a great 
realm occupied by subjects who owed him obedience as their 
lawful sovereign, and who were bound to fight for him. As a 
feudal landlord himself the king did have a right to demand 
fidelity and certain services from those who were his vassals. 
But the great mass of the people over whom he nominally ruled 
owed little to the king directly, because they lived upon the 
lands of other feudal lords more or less independent of him. 

223. War the Law of the Feudal World. One has only to read 
a chronicle of the time to discover that brute force ruled every- 
where outside the Church. The feudal obligations were not 
fulfilled except when the lord was sufficiently powerful to en- 
force them. The oath of fidelity was constantly broken, and 
faith was violated by both vassal and lord. War formed the 
chief occupation of the restless nobles as well as of their vassals. 

924. The Kings finally get the Better of the Feudal Lords. 
We must not infer that the State ceased to exist altogether dur- 
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ing the centuries of confusion that followed the break-up of 
Charlemagne’s empire, or that it fell entirely apart into little 
local governments independent of one another. The king, sol- 
emnly anointed by the Church, was, after all, always something 
more than a feudal lord. Moreover, the kings were destined, be- 
fore many centuries, to get the upper hand in England, France, 
and Spain, and finally in Italy and Germany, and to destroy the 
castles behind whose walls their haughty nobles had long defied 
the royal power. 


QUESTIONS 


I. How did Charlemagne build up an empire in western Europe? 
What is meant by Charlemagne’s reéstablishment of the Roman Empire 
in the West ? 

How was Charlemagne’s empire finally divided after his death? 
What were the general causes for disorder during the ninth and tenth 
centuries? Who were the chief new invaders? Explain the origin of 
the medieval nobles. Describe a medieval castle. 

II. Describe the conditions which led to the development of the 
feudal system. What advantages did the lord and the vassal derive 
from their relationship? How did the feudal system affect the power 
of the king? Why was neighborhood warfare common in this period ? 


Nore. Conway Castle, shown below, was built by Edward I in 1284 to keep the Welsh 
in check. Its walls are from twelve to fifteen feet thick. 
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CHAPTER XV 


POPES AND EMPERORS; THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH AND 
THE CRUSADES 


I. THE Lonc STRUGGLE BETWEEN PoPEs AND EMPERORS 


225. The Beginnings of France. By the Treaty of Mersen. 
Charlemagne’s empire had been divided into three parts, corre- 
sponding roughly to modern France, Germany, and Italy. The 
western portion, destined to become France, was held by a great 
many dukes and counts, who built strong castles, had their own 
bands of warriors, and were practically independent of their 
kings. In the tenth century some of the larger fiefs, like Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and Burgundy, developed into little nations 
each under its line of able rulers. They were often at war with 
their king, who for a long time was less powerful than many 
of his vassals. 

226. Otto the Great (936-973). The East Frankish, or Ger- 
man, part of Charlemagne’s empire had also, after his death, 
fallen apart into big and little fiefs, and the various dukes and 
counts were constantly making war on one another and on their 
weak kings. The first German king who gained much distinc- 
tion was Otto the Great, who came to the throne in 936. Al- 
though he was having plenty of trouble in keeping his vassals 
in Germany under his control, he nevertheless determined to try 
to add northern Italy to his realms and succeeded in being ac- 
knowledged king of Italy. Later the Pope, needing protection 
from his enemies, called Otto to Rome and, in return for his as- 
sistance, crowned him Emperor, as Charlemagne’s successor, in 
the year 962. Thus the Holy Roman Empire, as it came to be 
called, was established, to go on for another eight centuries, as 
we shall see. (See Map 7.) 

109 
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227. Germany and the Holy Roman Empire. The coronation 
of Otto was a very important event in the history of Germany 
for two reasons. In the first place, the German rulers from 
this time on aspired to be the successors of the old Roman em- 
perors and to control Italy. They were so constantly distracted, 
however, by their efforts to keep their hold on their Italian pos- 
sessions beyond the Alps that they failed to bring their own vas- 
sals under their control. They were consequently never able to 
build up a strong state, as the French and English kings suc- 
ceeded in doing. In the second place, although the title of 
“Emperor Ever August of the Romans” was a proud one, it gave 
the German kings no additional power except the right they 
claimed to take part in the election of the Pope. This claim 
brought them into conflict with the mighty rulers of the Church, 
who in the end proved themselves to be the stronger and finally 
helped to reduce the Empire to a mere shadow. 

228. The Investiture Struggle. The chief cause for strife be- 
tween the popes and the German emperors was the question of 
the vast tracts of land which had been given from time to time 
to bishops and abbots in Germany. The Pope naturally thought 
that as he was the head of all the churchmen in Christen- 
dom, he therefore should have the right to influence the selec- 
tion of bishops and abbots in Germany and enjoy some of the 
income from the Church lands which they held. The Emperor, 
on the other hand, regarded the lands held by the churchmen in 
much the same light as those of other feudal lords, because the 
bishops and abbots were responsible to him for the government 
of their territories and were practically counts and dukes. He 
therefore wished to control the election of new bishops and 
abbots, and required them to do him “homage,” like his other 
vassals. This long conflict is called the struggle over investiture ; 
that is, whether Pope or Emperor should have the right to invest 
the churchmen with their lands and the symbols of their office. 

229. Gregory VII strengthens the Papacy. About the middle 
of the eleventh century the popes determined to take the 
Church out of the hands of the kings and princes and build up 
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a strong international monarchy under their own control. The 
first important move was the decree of 1059, which deprived 
the Emperor and other rulers of all part in electing the popes 
by placing the choice of a new Pope in the hands of the leading 
Roman prelates (who came to be called cardinals), where it has 
remained ever since. 

In 1073 Gregory VII (often called Hildebrand), the most 
celebrated. of the medieval popes, ascended the papal throne. 
Among his writings is a brief statement called the Dictatus, in 
which he claims the complete supremacy of the Pope. He 
says that “the Pope is the only person whose feet are kissed by 
all princes”; that he may depose emperors and “absolve sub- 
jects from allegiance to an unjust ruler.” No one shall dare to 
condemn one who appeals to the Pope. No one may annul a 
decree of the Pope, though the Pope may declare null and void 
the decrees of all other earthly powers; and no one may pass 
judgment upon his acts. 

230. Long Struggle between the Popes and Emperors. One 
of Gregory VII’s first acts was to forbid the German prelates 
to receive their investiture from the Emperor. This so irritated 
the young ruler Henry IV that he ordered the Pope deposed as 
a wicked man (1076). The Pope in turn deposed Henry, whose 
vassals thereupon deserted him. Henry was obliged to plead 
for the Pope’s forgiveness as a barefoot suppliant before the 
castle at Canossa where the Pope was staying. The spectacle 
of a mighty prince, of distinguished appearance, in tears before 
a man of small stature who humbly styled himself ‘the servant 
of the servants of God” has always been regarded as typifying 
the power of the medieval Church when directed against even 
the most exalted rulers of the earth. 

The famous scene at Canossa settled nothing, however, and 


1The cardinals (from the Latin cardinals, “principal”) were originally 
clergymen connected with the churches in or near Rome, but later the popes 
frequently appointed distinguished prelates from other countries to be cardi- 
nals, In 1586 their number was fixed at seventy. When a Pope dies, the college 
of cardinals convenes at Rome and elects his successor, usually from their own 


- number. 
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the struggle between popes and emperors went on after the 
death of both Gregory VII and Henry IV. The later conflicts 
turned on the question of the Emperor’s control in Italy. 

The outcome was that the powers of the emperors declined 
while that of the popes increased. Germany remained, as has 
been said, a mass of practically independent duchies, counties, 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, monasteries, and free towns. The 
rulers of these paid little attention to the kings, who continued 
to claim the title of Emperor down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century (§ 608). 


Il. THe MeprEvAL CHuRCH 


231. General Character of the Medieval Church. In the pre- 
ceding pages it has been necessary to refer constantly to the 
Church and the clergy. Indeed, without them medieval history 
would become almost a blank, for the Church was incompar- 
ably the most important institution of the time, and the popes, 
bishops, and abbots were the soul of nearly every great enter- 
prise. We have already had abundant proofs that the medieval 
Church was very different from our modern churches, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. 

1. In the first place, everyone was required to belong to it, 
just as we all-must belong to some country today. One was not 
born into the Church, it is true, but he was ordinarily baptized 
into it when he was a mere infant. All western Europe formed 
a single religious association, from which it was a crime to revolt. 

2. The medieval Church did uot rely for its support, as 
churches usually must today, upon the voluntary contributions 
of its members. It enjoyed, in addition to the revenue from its 
vast tracts of lands and a great variety of fees, the income from 
a regular tax, the tithe. Those upon whom this fell were forced 
to pay it, just as we all must now pay taxes imposed by the 
government. 

3. It is clear, moreover, that the medieval Church was not 
merely a religious body, as churches are today. Of course it 
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maintained places of worship, but it did far more. It was, ina 
way, a state (§ 196) ; for it had its own courts, in which it tried 
many cases which are now settled in our ordinary courts. One 
may get some idea of the business of the Church courts from the 
fact that the Church possessed the right to try all cases involv- 
ing a clergyman, or anyone else under its special protection 
such as monks, students, crusaders, widows, orphans, and the 
helpless. Then the Church courts had all cases concerning 
marriage, wills, sworn contracts, blasphemy, sorcery, heresy, 
and so forth. The Church even had its prisons, to which it 
might sentence offenders for life if they were convicted of 
serious heresy (see § 234). 

4. The Church not only performed the functions of a state, 
but it had the organization of a state. Unlike the Protestant 
ministers of today, all churchmen of medieval Europe were 
under one supreme head, the Pope, who made laws for all, and 
controlled every church officer, wherever he might be, whether 
in Italy or Germany, Spain or Ireland. The whole Church had 
one official language, Latin, in which all communications were 
written and in which its services were everywhere conducted. 

232. Reasons for the Great Power of Clergymen in the 
Middle Ages. The influence of the clergy was greatly increased 
by the fact that they alone were educated. For six or seven cen- 
turies after the break-up of the Roman Empire very few be- 
sides the clergy ever dreamed of studying, or even of learning 
to read and write. Even in the thirteenth century an offender 
who wished to prove that he belonged to the clergy, in order 
that he might be tried by a Church court instead of by the 
king’s court, had only to show that he could read a single line; 
for it was assumed by the judges that no one unconnected with 
the Church could read at all. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that all the teachers should be 
clergymen, that almost all the books should be written by 
priests and monks, and that the clergy should be the ruling 
power in all intellectual, artistic, and literary matters—the chief 
guardians and promoters of civilization. Moreover, the civil 
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government was forced to rely upon churchmen to write out the 
public documents and proclamations. The priests and monks 
held the pen for the king. Representatives of the clergy sat in 
the king’s councils and acted as his ministers; in fact, the con- 
duct of the government largely devolved upon them. ‘ 

233. Excommunication and Interdict. No wonder that the 
churchmen were by far the most powerful class in the Middle 
Ages. They controlled great wealth; they were the most highly 
educated class; it was believed that they held the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven and that without their aid no one could hope 
to enter in. By excommunication they could cast out the ene- 
mies of the Church and could forbid all men to associate with 
them, since they were accursed. By means of the interdict they 
could suspend all religious ceremonies in a whole city or country 
by closing the church doors and prohibiting all public services. 

234. Rise of Heresy. Those who questioned the teachings 
of the Church and cast off its authority were regarded as guilty 
of heresy. This was the supreme crime in the Middle Ages. It 
is very difficult for us who live in a time of religious toleration 
to understand the universal and deep-rooted horror of heresy 
which long prevailed in Europe. But we must recollect that to 
the faithful believer in the Church nothing could exceed the 
guilt of one who committed treason against God by rejecting the 
religion which had been handed down in the Catholic Church 
from the immediate followers of Jesus. Moreover, doubt and 
unbelief were not merely sin; they were revolt against the most 
powerful social institution of the time, which continued to be 
venerated by people at large throughout western Europe. 

235. The Inquisition. The most permanent defense of the 
Church against heresy was the establishment, under the head- 
ship of the Pope, of a system of courts designed to ferret out 
secret cases of unbelief and bring the offenders to punishment. 
These courts, which devoted their whole attention to the dis- 
covery and conviction of heretics, were called the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. Those suspected of heresy were often subjected to long 
imprisonment or torture, inflicted with the hope of forcing them 
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to confess their crime or to implicate others. The inquisitors, 
however, were often earnest and upright men, and the methods 
of procedure of the Inquisition were not more cruel than those 
used in the other courts of the period. The Church, whose law 
forbade it to shed blood, handed over an obstinate heretic who 
refused to repent to the civil power, which burned him alive 
without further trial. 

236, St. Francis of Assisi. We may now turn to that far more 
cheerful and effective method of meeting the opponents of the 
Church which may be said to have been discovered by St. 
Francis of Assisi. There is no more lovely and fascinating figure 
in all history than St. Francis. He was born (probably in 1182) 
at Assisi, a little town in central Italy. He was the son of a 
well-to-do merchant and led a gay life during his youth. But 
after a serious illness at the age of twenty he lost his love for his 
former pleasures and began to consort with beggars, especially 
lepers. He soon began to preach in his simple way. Others 
joined him, and they went barefoot and penniless about central 
Italy trying to arouse interest in religion. Pope Innocent III, 
although at first suspicious of these ragged brethren, decided 
to approve the enterprise (1210). 

237. Missionary Work of the Franciscans. Seven years later, 
when Francis’s followers had greatly increased in numbers, mis- 
sionary work was begun on a large scale, and brethren were dis- 
patched to Germany, Hungary, France, Spain, and even to 
Syria. It was not long before an English chronicler was telling 
with wonder of the arrival in his country of these barefoot men 
in their patched gowns and with ropes about their waists, who, 
with Christian faith, took no thought for the morrow, believing 
that their Heavenly Father knew what things they had need 
of. Francis never wished his followers to become a rich order, 
but people were ready to found monasteries for them, and after 
their founder’s death the order tended to drift away from 
St. Francis’s idea of simple and complete poverty. 

238. The Founding of the Dominican Order. Another great 
order of begging brethren, or mendicant friars (from frater, 
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“brother”), was founded by St. Dominic (1215), a learned man 
who decided to devote his life to combating heresy. He in- 
duced Innocent III to approve his undertaking and sent forth 
his followers as St. Francis had done. By 1221 the Dominican 
order was thoroughly organized and had sixty monasteries 
scattered over western Europe. 

‘The Dominicans were called the “‘ Preaching Friars” and were 
carefully trained in theology in order the better to refute the 
arguments of the heretics. The Pope delegated to them espe- 
cially the task of conducting the Inquisition. 


! 


lil. THE CRUSADES 


239. Fascination of the Crusades. Of all the events of the 
Middle Ages the most romantic are the Crusades, the adven- 
turous expeditions to Palestine undertaken with the hope of 
reclaiming the Holy Land from the infidel Turks. All through 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries each generation beheld at 
least one great army of crusaders gathering from every part 
of the West and starting toward the Orient. 

For two hundred years there was a continuous stream of Euro- 
peans of every rank and station—kings and princes, powerful 
nobles, simple knights, common soldiers, monks, townspeople, 
and even peasants—from England, France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy, making their way into Western Asia. 

240. The Holy Land conquered by the Turks. Syria had 
been overrun by the Arabs shortly after the death of Moham- 
med, and the Holy City of Jerusalem had fallen into the hands 
of the infidels. The Arab, however, shared with the Christian 
the veneration for the places associated with the life of Christ 
and, in general, permitted the Christian pilgrims to worship 
unmolested. But with the coming of a new and ruder people, 
the Seljuk Turks, in the eleventh century, the pilgrims began to 
bring home news of great hardships. Moreover, the Eastern 
Emperor, Alexius, finding himself unequal to the task of repell- 
ing the Turks, appealed to the Pope, Urban II, for aid. 
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THE CRUSADERS’ STATES IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


This map shows the principalities which the famous knights of the First Cru- 
sade conquered for themselves in Syria and Palestine. The most prominent of 
the leaders were Raymond of Toulouse, with followers from southern France, 
Godfrey of Bouillon and his brother Baldwin, commanding forces from eastern 
France and western Germany, and lastly Bohemond and Tancred, leading the 
French, and the Normans who had settled in southern Italy. Baldwin got pos- 
session of Edessa. The knights induced the great body of Crusaders to post- 
pone their march on Jerusalem, and a year was spent in capturing the ancient 
city of Antioch. A bitter struggle then began between the Norman Bohemond 
and the count of Toulouse as to who should have the conquered town. After 
the most unworthy conduct on both sides Bohemond won, and Raymond set 
to work to win a principality for himself on the coast about the port of 
Tripoli. After the capture of Jerusalem Godfrey of Bouillon was chosen as its 
ruler. He soon died and was succeeded by his brother Baldwin, who left 
Edessa in 1100 to take up the task of extending the bounds of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. So the Westerners, or “Franks,” controlled for a time regions for 
which Assyrians and Persians and Greeks and Romans had struggled 
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241, Urban II issues a Call to the First Crusade (1095). The 
Pope responded, and at a Church council held at Clermont in 
France (1095) he summoned princes, knights, and soldiers of 
all ranks to give up their wicked business of fighting their Chris- 
tian brethren in the constant neighborhood warfare (§ 223) and 
to turn instead to the aid of their fellow Christians in the East. 

The proposed campaign appealed to many different kinds of 
men. The devout, the romantic, and the adventurous were by 
no means the only classes that were attracted. Syria held out 
inducements to the discontented noble who might hope to gain 
a principality in the East, to the merchant who was looking for 
new enterprises, to the restless man who wished to avoid his 
responsibilities at home, and even to the criminal who enlisted 
with a view of escaping the punishment for his past offenses. 
The faithful crusader, like the Mohammedan, was assured of 
immediate entrance to heaven if he died repentant for his sins. 

242. The First Crusade (1096). The most conspicuous fig- 
ures of the long period of the Crusades are the knights, in their 
long coats of flexible armor. A year after the summons issued 
at Clermont great armies of fighting men had been collected in 
the West under distinguished leaders. The Eastern Emperor 
had hoped to use his Western allies to reconquer Asia Minor 
and force back the Turks. The leading knights, on the con- 
trary, dreamed of carving out principalities for themselves in 
the former dominions of the Emperor and proposed to control 
them by right of conquest. 

243. Conquest of Jerusalem. In the spring of 1099 about 
twenty thousand warriors were at last able to move upon Jeru- 
salem. In spite of all the difficulties, the place was taken in a 
couple of months. The crusaders showed no mercy to the people * 
of the city, but massacred them with shocking barbarity. 

244, Founding of Latin Principalities in Syria. The Western- 
ers set up several kingdoms of their own. These were Edessa, 
Antioch, the region about Tripoli, and the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. But they found it impossible to hold the land against 
the Mohammedans, for the greater part of those who visited 
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Palestine returned home after fulfilling the vow they had made 
to kneel at the Holy Sepulcher, and so the new rulers were left 
to protect themselves as best they could. 

245. Later Crusades. Fifty years after the preaching of the 
First Crusade, the fall of Edessa (1144), an important outpost 
of the Christians in the East, led to a second expedition. This 
was forwarded by the great theologian St. Bernard, who went 
about using his unrivaled eloquence to induce volunteers to 
join the Crusade. Nevertheless, the Second Crusade (1144) was 
a miserable failure. 

In the year 1187, forty years later, Jerusalem was recaptured 
by Saladin, the most heroic and distinguished of all the Moham- 
medan rulers of that period. The loss of the Holy City led to 
the most famous of all the military expeditions to the Holy 
Land, in which the rulers of Germany, England, and France all 
took part. The accounts of this Third Crusade show that while 
the several Christian leaders hated one another heartily enough, 
the Christians and Mohammedans—or Saracens, as they were 
often called—were coming to respect each other. We find 
examples of the most polite relations between the representa- 
tives of the opposing religions. The further expeditions, in 
which Jerusalem was recaptured for a short time, need not be 
described, for it was permanently lost in 1244. Although the 
possibility of recovering the Holy City was long considered, the 
Crusades may be said to have come to an end before the close 
of the thirteenth century. 

246. Oriental Luxuries introduced into Europe. One class 
of people eagerly interested in promoting the Crusades was 
the Italian merchants, whose business greatly profited by 
the new contact with the Orient. Eastern products from 
India and elsewhere —silks, spices, camphor, musk, pearls, and 
ivory—were brought by the Mohammedans from the East to 
the commercial towns of Palestine and Syria; then, through the 
Italian merchants, they found their way into France and Ger- 
many, suggesting ideas of luxury hitherto scarcely dreamed of 
by the still half-barbarous Franks. 
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247. Other Results of the Crusades. Some of the effects of 
the Crusades upon western Europe must already be obvious. 
Thousands and thousands of Frenchmen, Germans, and English- . 
men had traveled to the Orient by land and by sea. Most of 
them came from hamlets or castles, where they could never have 
learned much of the great world beyond the confines of their 
native village or province. They suddenly found themselves in 
great cities and in the midst of unfamiliar peoples and customs. 
This could not fail to make them think and give them new ideas 
to carry home. The Crusade took the place of a liberal educa- 
‘ tion. The crusaders came in contact with a race of people who 
knew more than they did—the Arabs. 


QUESTIONS 


I. How did the king of the East Franks come to have the title of 
Emperor of the Romans? What was the Holy Roman Empire? How 
is the Pope elected today? What were the powers of the Pope as claimed 
in the Dictatus of Gregory VII? Has the Pope more or less power 
today than he had in the time of Gregory VII? 

II. Give a picture of the medieval Church at the height of its power. | 
In what ways did it resemble an international state? Why was the 
clergy so important in the Middle Ages? What were the chief reasons 
for the struggle between the popes and the emperors ? 

What was “heresy”? Describe the Holy Inquisition. What were the 
mendicant orders? How did they differ from the monks with whom we 
are acquainted? Contrast the Franciscans and Dominicans. Give an 
account of St. Francis. 

What was the outcome of the later Crusades? What was the effect 
of the Crusades on commerce? on general thought ? 


CHAPTER XVI 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


I, THE NorMAN CONQUEST 


248. Peculiar Interest of English History. The history of 

England is naturally of especial interest to all English-speaking . 
peoples, for it is from the English that they have derived their 
language, their habits of thought, much of their literature, and 
many of their laws and institutions. 
- 249, The Danes and Alfred the Great (871-901). The conquest 
of Britain by the Angles and Saxons and its conversion to 
Christianity by Augustine and his monks have already been 
spoken of (§ 207). These invasions had scarcely come to an end 
before the Northmen (or Danes, as the English called them), 
who were ravaging France, began to make incursions into Eng- 
land. They were defeated, however, by Alfred the Great, the 
first English king of whom we know much. Alfred forced the 
Danes to accept Christianity and keep out of southern England. 
But the Danes continued to make trouble, and finally a Danish 
king (Cnut) succeeded in making himself king of all England in 
1017. The Danish dynasty did not last many years and was 
succeeded by a Saxon king, Edward the Confessor. 

Upon his death one of the greatest events in English history 
occurred. The most powerful of the vassals of the king of 
France, the Duke of Normandy, crossed the English Channel, 
conquered England, and made himself its king. This was 
William the Conqueror. 

250. Normandy. The duchy of Normandy, which lay just 
across the channel from England, was peopled by descendants 
of the Northmen who had been permitted to settle there by 
the West Frankish king some hundred and fifty years earlier. 
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The country had developed rapidly under its dukes, and their 
capital, Rouen, had become a very fine town for those days. 

251. Norman Conquest of England. King Harold, successor 
to Edward the Confessor, made a brave stand against the in- 
vading Normans, but was defeated and killed in the famous 
battle of Hastings (1066), and Duke William seems to have 
found little trouble in winning over a number of influential 
English nobles. London opened its gates to him, and he was 
solemnly elected and crowned king of England in Westminster 
Abbey on Christmas Day, 1066. 

William made as few changes as possible. He retained the 
witenagemot, or assembly of bishops and nobles, which the 
Saxon kings had been accustomed to consult. He understood 
very well the inconvenience of having overpowerful vassals, so 
he avoided giving large possessions in a single district to any 
one of his supporters. : 

252. General Results of the Norman Conquest. It is clear that 
the Norman Conquest was not a simple change of kings but that 
a new element was added to the English people. We cannot 
tell how many Normans actually emigrated across the Channel, 
but they evidently came in considerable numbers, and their in- 
fluence upon the English habits and government was very great. 
A century after William’s conquest the whole body of the 
nobility, the bishops, the abbots, and the government officials 
were practically all Normans. Besides these, the architects 
who built the castles and fortresses, the cathedrals and abbeys, 
‘came from Normandy. Merchants from the Norman cities of 
Rouen and Caen also settled in England. 

For a time these newcomers remained a separate people, but 
by the year 1200 they had become for the most part indistin- 
guishable from the great mass of English people among whom 
they had come. 

They had nevertheless introduced among the inhabitants of 
England a new and important element which made the nation 
more energetic, active-minded, and varied in its occupations and 
interests than it had been before the Conquest. 
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TI. Henry II AND THE PLANTAGENETS* 


253. Henry II (1154-1189). After William’s death there was 
a great deal of disorder for two generations, and when his great- 
grandson, Henry II, came to the throne in 1154, he found the 
kingdom in a melancholy condition. In order to put an end to 
the constant feuds and fighting Henry reorganized the courts, 
and his judges made regular circuits to try cases. The grand 
jury was introduced to bring accusations against criminals and 
disturbers of the peace. Henry had need of all his energy to 
restore order in England and at the same time to rule his wide 
realms in France, which he had inherited from his French father 
and acquired by marriage with a French heiress. 

254, The French Possessions of the Plantagenets. Henry II 
spent a great part of his time across the Channel in his French 
possessions. A glance at the map will show that rather more 
than half his realms lay to the south of the English Channel. 
Indeed, he controlled more territory in France than the French 
king himself. 

So it came about that the French kings beheld a new State, 
under an able and energetic ruler, developing within their 
borders and including more than half the territory over which 
they were supposed to rule. A few years before Henry II died 
an ambitious monarch, Philip Augustus, ascended the French 
throne. and made it the chief business of his life to get control 
of his feudal vassals—above all, the Plantagenets. 

255. John loses the French Possessions of his House. Henry’s 
younger son, John, who came to the throne in 1199, bears the 
reputation of being the most despicable of English kings. He 
speedily gave Philip Augustus good excuses for seizing a great 
part of the Plantagenet lands. Philip, as John’s feudal lord, 
summoned him to the French court to answer certain ugly 
charges of murder and violence. Upon John’s refusal Philip 


* Henry II and his successors are known as the ‘ Plantagencts,” owing to 
the habit that Henry’s father, the count of Anjou, had of wearing a sprig of 
the plant called broom (Latin, planta genista) in his helmet. 


JOAN oF ARC 


This statue, so full of action and spirit, is one of the most popular of all the 
Joan of Arc statues. It is by an American woman, Anna Vaughan Hyatt, and 
stands on Riverside Drive, New York 
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confiscated almost all the Plantagenet lands, leaving to the 
English king only the southwést corner of France (Guienne). 

256. The Great Charter (1215). The most permanently im- 
portant event of John’s reign was the granting of the Great 
Charter. When John proposed to lead a new army to France 
his vassals refused to go, on the ground that they were not 
pledged to fight for him outside of England. Finally, a num- 
ber of the barons banded together to force the king to sign a 
document stating plainly those things which, according to old 
English custom, a king might not legally do. The Great Char- 
ter is perhaps the most famous document in the history of gov- 
ernment. The king promises to observe the rights of his vassals, 
and the vassals in turn agree to observe the rights of their vas- 
sals. The towns are not to be oppressed. The merchant is not 
to be deprived of his goods for small offenses, nor the farmer of 
his wagon and implements. The king is to impose no tax, be- | 
sides the three feudal aids,t except with the consent of the 
Great Council of the nation. This was to include the prelates 
and greater barons and all the king’s vassals. 

There is no more notable clause in the Charter than that 
which provides that no freeman is to be arrested, or imprisoned, 
or deprived of his property unless he be immediately sent be- 
fore a court of his peers for trial. To realize the importance 
of this we must recollect that in France, down to 1789,—nearly 
six hundred years later,—the king exercised such unlimited 
powers that he could order the arrest of anyone he pleased and 
could imprison him for any length of time without bringing him 
to trial or even informing him of the nature of his offense. 

257. Permanent Importance of the Great Charter. It must 
be remembered, however, that the barons, who forced the 
Charter on the king, had their own interests especially in mind. 
The nobles, churchmen, merchants, and other freemen made up 
only about a sixth of the population, and the Charter had little 


1 These three regular feudal dues were payments made when the lord knighted 
his eldest son, gave his eldest daughter in marriage, or had been captured and 
was waiting to be ransomed. 
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or nothing to say of serfs, or villains (§§ 265 ff.), who formed 
the great mass of the English péople at that time. They could 
still be victimized by their masters, the lords of the manor. But 
in later centuries, when the serfs had become free, the Charter 
could be appealed to in support of the people in general against 
attempts of the ruler to oppress them. 


III. BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 


258. Origin of the English Parliament. We have seen that 
the English early found a way to protect themselves against 
the irresponsible acts of a wayward king. The Great Charter 
clearly defined the limits to which a king might go and tended 
to establish the government “on a legal instead of a regal” 
basis. With the rise of the English Parliament, the people 
gained a representative body which could effectively defend 
them and which was destined to become ‘the real governing 
power in England. 

The Great Council of the Norman kings, like the older wite- 
nagemot of Saxon times, was a meeting of nobles, bishops, and 
abbots which the king summoned from time to time to give 
him advice and aid and to approve serious undertakings. Dur- 
ing the reign of John’s son, Henry III (1216-1272), a famous 
Parliament was held where a most important new class of mem- 
bers —the commons —were present. In addition to the nobles 
and prelates, two country gentlemen (knights) from each 
county and two citizens from each of the more flourishing 
towns were summoned to attend and take part in the discus- 
sions. These were destined to give it its future greatness, be- 
cause they represented the interests and wishes of the great 
mass of influential people. 

Edward I (1272-1307) definitely adopted this innovation. 
He doubtless called in the representatives of the towns because 
the townspeople were becoming rich and he wished to have an 
opportunity to ask them to make grants of money to meet the 
expenses of the government. He also wished to obtain the ap- 
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prove of all the important classes when he determined upon 
important measures affecting the whole realm. 

259. Growth of the Powers of Parliament. The Parliament 
early took the stand that the king must agree to “redress of 
grievances” before it would grant him any money. This meant 
that the king had to promise to remedy any acts of himself or 
his officials of which Parliament complained, before it would 
agree to let him levy the taxes. Instead of following the king 
about and meeting wherever he might happen to be, the Parlia-. 
ment from the time of Edward I began to hold its sessions in 
the city of Westminster, now a part of London, where it still 
continues to meet. 

Under Edward’s successor, Edward II, Parliament solemnly 
declared (in 1322) that important matters relating to the king 
and his heirs, the state of the realm and of the people, should 
be considered and determined upon by the king “with the 
assent of the prelates, earls and barons, and the commonalty 
[that is, commons] of the realm.” Five years later Parlia- 
ment showed its power by deposing the inefficient king, 
Edward II, and declaring his son, Edward III, the rightful ruler 
of England. 

The new king, who embarked on an expensive war with 
France, needed much money. Consequently he summoned Par- 
liament every year, and, in order to encourage its members to 
grant him money, gratified Parliament by asking its advice 
and listening to its petitions. He passed no new law without 
adding “by and with the advice and consent of the lords spir- 
itual and temporal and of the commons.” 

260. House of Lords and House of Commons. At this time 
the separation of the two Houses of Parliament took place, and 
ever since the “lords spiritual and temporal ”—that is, the bish- 
ops and higher nobles—have sat by themselves in the House 
of Lords; and the members of the House of Commons, includ- 
ing the country gentlemen (knights) and the representatives 
elected by the more important towns, have met by themselves. 
Parliament thus made up was really a modern, not a medieval, 
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institution, and we shall hear much of it later. In modern times 


this form of assembly—two Houses—has ae adopted by most 
of the countries of Europe. 


IV. THe HuNpDRED YEARS’ WAR 


261. Edward III claims the French Crown. There had been, 
as we have seen, a long struggle between the French and English 
kings in the times of the Plantagenets, which had resulted in 
the English kings’ losing all their French territory except the 
duchy of Guienne (§ 255). This arrangement lasted for many 
years, but in the time of Edward III the old line of French kings 
died out, and Edward declared himself the rightful ruler of 
France because his mother was a sister of the last king of the 
old line. This led to a long series of conflicts known as the 
Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453). 

The fighting was carried on in France, and fortune was first 
with one side and then with the other. Added to the horrors 
of war, a terrific plague, known as the Black Death, devastated 
France, England, and Germany in 1349. 

262. Joan of Arc. Finally, help came to the French from a 
most unexpected quarter. A peasant girl, Joan of Arc, inspired 
by visions, put on a soldier’s armor, mounted a horse, and went 
to the assistance of the great town of Orleans, which was being 
besieged by the English. She was accepted as a God-sent cham- 
pion, and led the French in a victorious attack on the English. 

Although the French troops continued to be successful under 
the leadership of Joan of Arc, the soldiers hated to be led by a 
girl. She finally fell into the hands of the English, was tried by 
a court of clergymen as a witch who had won her victories with 
the help of the devil, and was cruelly burned alive in Rouen 
in 1431. 

263. England loses her French Possessions. Joan of Arc died 
bravely. Her example had given new courage to the dispirited 
French, and from this time on the English lost ground rapidly, 
By 1453 all the English possessions in France except Calais had 
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passed into the hands of the French king. The Hundred Years’ 
War was over; the great question which had existed since the 
Norman Conquest, whether English kings could succeed in 
holding portions of France, was finally settled. 

264, England and France establish Strong National Govern- 
ments. Strangely enough both England and France emerged 
from the troubles and desolations of the Hundred Years’ War 
stronger than ever before. In both countries the kings had 
overcome the old menace of feudalism by destroying the influ- 
ence of the great nobles. The king’s government was becoming 
constantly more powerful. Commerce and industry increased 
the people’s wealth and supplied the monarchs with the revenue 
necessary to maintain government officials and a sufficient army 
to keep order throughout their realms. They were no longer 
forced to rely upon the uncertain fidelity of their vassals. In 
short, England and France were by this time both becoming 
modern states. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Review briefly the settlement of England before the Norman Con- 
quest (§§ 145, 206, 249). Describe the development of Normandy. 
What policy did William adopt in governing England? What are some 
of the results of the Norman Conquest ? 

II. What improvements in the administration of the law were intro- 
duced by Henry II? How did the English rulers come to have posses- 
sions in northern and southern France (see Table1)? What was the extent 
of their territory during the time of Henry II? How was this territory 
regained by France? What were the circumstances leading to the sign- 
ing of the Great Charter? State some of its important provisions. 

III. Give an account of the beginnings of the English Parliament. 
When were the commons first invited to attend? Give an account of 
the growth of the powers of Parliament. How is Parliament constituted ? 

IV. What was the reason for, and the general course of, the Hundred 
Years’ War? Tell the story of Joan of Arc. How was the Hundred 
Years’ War brought to a close? 

How did England and France begin to establish strong national 
governments ? 


CHAPTER XVII 
MEDIEVAL LIFE IN COUNTRY AND TOWN 


I. THe SERFS AND THE MANOR 


265. The Vill, or Manor. During the early Middle Ages 
there were few towns of any importance and by far the greater 
part of the population of England, Germany, and northern and 
central France were living in the country, on the great estates 
belonging to the feudal lords, abbots, and bishops.* 

These medieval estates were called vills, or manors, and closely 
resembled the old Roman villas. The peasants who tilled the 
soil were called villains, a word derived from vill. A portion of 
the estate was reserved by the lord for his own use; the rest of 
the plowed land was divided among the peasants, usually in 
long strips, of which each peasant had several, scattered about 
the manor. 

266. Condition of the Serfs. The peasants were generally 
serfs, who did not own their fields, but could not, on the other 
hand, be deprived of them so long as they worked for the lord 
and paid him certain dues. They were bound to the land and 
went with it when it changed hands (compare the Roman 
coloni, § 170). The serfs were required to till those fields which 
the lord reserved for himself and to gather in his crops. They 
might not marry without their lord’s permission. Their wives 
and daughters helped with the indoor work of the manor house. 
In the women’s buildings the women serfs engaged in spinning, 
weaving, sewing, baking, and brewing, thus producing clothes, 
food, and drink for the whole community. 

We get our clearest ideas of the position of the serfs from the 
ancient descriptions of manors, which give an exact account of 

‘In Italy and southern France town life was doubtless more general. 
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what each member of a particular community owed to the lord. 
For example, we find that the abbot of Peterborough held a 
manor upon which Hugh Miller and seventeen other serfs, men- 
tioned by name, were required to work for him three days in 
each week during the whole year, except one week at Christmas, 
one at Easter, and one at Whitsuntide. Each serf was to give 
the lord abbot one bushel of wheat and eighteen sheaves of oats, 
three hens, and one cock yearly, and five eggs at Easter. If he 
sold his horse for more than ten shillings, he was to give the 
said abbot fourpence. 

There was almost no opportunity for the serfs to better their 
condition, and life must have gone on for generation after genera- 
tion in a weary routine. Their existence was not merely monot- 
onous, it was wretched. The food was coarse and there was little 
variety, as the peasants did not even take pains to raise fresh 
vegetables. The houses usually had but one room, which was 
poorly lighted by a single little window, and had no chimney. 

267. Use of Money tends to break up Manorial System. The 
increased use of money in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which came with the growth of towns and the awakening of 
trade and manufacture, tended to break up the manor. The 
habit of trading one thing for another without the employment 
of money decreased. The serfs began to obtain money by the 
sale of their products in the markets of neighboring towns. 
They soon found it more profitable to pay the lord a certain 
sum instead of working for him, for they could then turn their 
whole attention to their own farms. 

268. Decline of Serfdom. The slow extinction of serfdom in 
western Europe appears to have begun as early as the twelfth 
century. A very general emancipation had taken place in 
France by the end of the thirteenth century, though there were 
still some serfs in France when the Revolution came in 1789. 
Germany was far more backward in this respect. We find the 
peasants revolting against their hard lot in Luther’s time, and 
it was not until the nineteenth century that the serfs were freed 
in Prussia. 
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In England the “Black Death” (§ 261), by greatly decreasing 
the number of laborers, raised the wages of those who survived 
and created a great demand for labor. In 1381 the peasants rose 
in revolt against their lot and the heavy taxes levied to carry 
on the unpopular French wars. They burned some of the manor 
houses belonging to the nobility and the rich bishops and ab- 
bots, and so destroyed the registers in which their obligations 
were recorded. Although the peasants met with little success, 
serfdom rapidly disappeared in England. Sixty or seventy 
' years after the Peasants’ Revolt the English farming popula- 
tion had in one way or another become free men. 


II. THe Towns AND GUILDS 


269. Importance of Town Life. It is hardly necessary to 
point out the importance of town life, which began to increase in 
western Europe in the twelfth century. The cities had been 
the centers of Greek and Roman civilization, and in our own 
time they dominate the life, culture, and business enterprise of 
the world. Were they to disappear, our whole life, even in the 
country, would necessarily undergo a profound change and tend 
to become primitive again like that of the age of Charlemagne. 

270. Origin of the Medieval Towns. A great part of the medi- 
eval towns appear to have started on the manors of feudal lords 
or about a monastery or castle. They naturally grew up where 
there were the best opportunities for employment and trade. 
The French name for town, ville, is derived from “vill,” the 
manor, or villa, and we use this old Roman word when we call 
a town Jacksonville or Harrisville. As the little towns often 
needed protection against attack, they were usually surrounded 
by a high stone wall. The streets were mere alleys over which 
the jutting stories of the houses almost met. There were no 
amphitheaters or public baths as in the Roman cities. 

271. Townsmen originally Serfs. All towns outside of Italy 
were small in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and had little 
commerce as yet with the outside world. They produced almost 
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A CASTLE WITH A VILLAGE BELOW IT 


A village was pretty sure to grow up near the castle of a powerful lord and 
might gradually become a large town 
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STREET IN QUIMPER, FRANCE 


None of the streets in even the oldest European towns look just as they did 

in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but here and there, as in this town of 

Brittany, one can still get some idea of the narrow, cramped streets and over- 
hanging houses and the beautiful cathedral crowded in among them 
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all that their inhabitants needed except the farm products which 
came from the neighboring country. The townspeople were 
scarcely more than serfs, in spite of the fact that they lived 
within a wall and were traders and artisans instead of farmers. 
They had to pay irritating dues to their lord just as if they still 
formed a farming community. 

With the increase of trade came the longing for greater 
freedom. When new and attractive commodities began to be 
brought from southern Europe and the Orient, the people of the 
towns began to make things which they could exchange at some 
neighboring fair for the products of distant lands. But no 
sooner did the townsmen begin to develop their business than 
they found themselves hindered by the old dues and exactions 
which the lords were wont to demand of their serfs. 

Consequently, during the twelfth century there were many 
insurrections of the towns against their lords, and there was a 
general demand that the lords should grant the townsmen char- 
ters, or written contracts, in which the rights of both parties 
should be definitely stated. 

272. The Guilds. The tradesmen in the medieval towns were 
at once manufacturers and merchants; that is, they made, as 
well as sold, the articles which they kept in their shops. Those 
who belonged to a particular trade—the bakers, the butchers, 
the sword-makers, the armorers, etc.—formed unions or guilds 
to protect their special interests. The guilds all had the same 
object—to prevent anyone from practicing a trade who had not 
been duly admitted to the union. 

A young man had to spend several years.in- learning his trade. 
During this time he lived in-the-house-.of.a-master-workman 
as an apprentice, but received no wages. He then became a 
journeyman and was paid wages, although he was still al- 
lowed to work only for master workmen and not directly for 
himself. The journeyman might finally become a master if he 
had proper skill and money enough to buy the business. A 
simple trade might be learned in three years, but to become a 
goldsmith one must be an apprentice for ten years. 
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The way in which each trade was-to.be-practiced was carefully 
regulated, as well as the working hours:—Fhe guilds discour- 
aged invention and maintained uniform standards everywhere. 
However;-had-it tiot been for these unions the defenseless, iso- 
lated workmen, but-recently-emaneipated-from serfdom, would 
have found it impossible to secure freedom from the feudal 
lords who had formerly been their masters. 


III. BusINEss IN THE LATER Mippie AGES 


273. Revival of Trade. The chief reason for the growth and 
prosperity of the towns was a great development of trade 
throughout western Europe. Commerce had pretty well dis- 
appeared amid the general disorder following the German in- 
vasions, and the great highways from Persia to Britain had 
fallen apart when independent nobles and isolated communities 
took the place of a world empire. So long as the people on the 
manor produced only what was needed for the estate there was 
nothing to send abroad to exchange for luxuries. But when 
merchants began to come with tempting articles, the members 
of acommunity were encouraged to produce more goods than 
they needed for themselves, in order to have something to sell or 
exchange for the attractive wares coming from a distance. 

274, The Italian Merchants. The Italian merchants (§ 246) 
had been more enterprising than business men farther north. 
They had established trading stations in the East and had also 
bought goods directly from the caravans which brought to the 
Mediterranean shores the products of Arabia, Persia, India, 
and the Spice Islands. 

The people of Europe were delighted by the luxuries of the 
East—the rich fabrics, oriental carpets, precious stones, per- 
fumes, drugs, silks, and porcelains from China, spices from In- 
dia, and cotton from Egypt. Venice introduced the silk industry 
and the manufacture of those glass articles which the traveler 
may still buy in the Venetian shops. The West learned how to 
make silk and velvet as well as light cotton and linen fabrics. 
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275. Important Commercial Towns. ‘The Northern merchants 
dealt mainly with Venice and brought their wares across the 
Brenner Pass and down the Rhine, or sent them around by sea. 
By the thirteenth century important centers of trade had grown 
up, some of which are still great commercial towns, such as 
Hamburg and Bremen. 

276. Question of Interest on Loans. It was not easy to carry 
on business on a large scale, for there was little money, and 
money greatly encourages buying and selling. Manufacturers 
were expected to charge a “just price” for their goods; that is, 
only what was necessary to make a small profit. There was, 
moreover, a strong prejudice against taking interest. Money 
was believed to be a dead and sterile thing, and no one had a 
right to demand any return for lending it. Interest was con- 
sidered wicked, since it was exacted by those who took advan- 
tage of the embarrassments of others. “Usury,” as the taking 
of even the most moderate and reasonable rate of interest was 
then called, was strenuously forbidden by the laws of the 
Church. So money-lending, which is necessary to all great com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings, was left to the Jews, who 
were not required to obey the rules established by the Christian 
Church for its own members. 

277. The Jews as Money-Lenders. This unfortunate people 
played a most important part in the economic development of 
Europe, but they were terribly maltreated by the Christians, 
who held them guilty of the supreme crime of putting Christ to 
death. The active persecution of the Jews did not, however, 
become common before the thirteenth century, when they first 
began to be required to wear a peculiar cap, or badge, which 
made them easily recognized and exposed them to constant in- 
sult. Later they were sometimes required to live in a certain 
quarter of the city, called the Jewry, or Ghetto. As they were 
excluded from the guilds, they not unnaturally turned to the 
business of money-lending, which no Christian might practice. 
Undoubtedly this occupation had much to do with causing their 
unpopularity. The kings permitted them to make loans, often 
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at a most exorbitant rate; Philip Augustus allowed them to 
exact 46 per cent, but reserved the right to extort their gains 
from them when the royal treasury was empty. In England the 
usual rate was a penny a pound for each week. 

278. Increasing Importance of Business Men. The increasing 
wealth of the merchants could not fail to raise them to a posi- 
tion of importance which earlier tradesmen had not enjoyed. 
They began to build fine houses and to buy the various comforts 
and luxuries which were finding their way into western Europe. 
They wanted their sons to be educated, and so it came about 
that other people besides clergymen began to learn how to read 
and write. As early as the fourteenth century many of the books 
appear to have been written with a view to meeting the tastes 
and needs of the business class. The rise of the business class 
alongside the older orders of the clergy and nobility is one of 
the most momentous changes of the thirteenth century. 


IV. Gotuic ARCHITECTURE 


279. Medieval Buildings. Almost all the medieval buildings 
in the ancient towns of Europe have disappeared. The stone 
town walls have been removed, and their place has often been 
taken by broad and handsome avenues. The old houses have 
been torn down in order to widen and straighten the streets and 
permit the construction of modern dwellings. Only the churches 
remain, but these fill the beholder with wonder and admiration. 

It seems impossible that the cities of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, which were neither very large nor very rich, 
could possibly find money enough to pay for these churches. No 
modern buildings equal the greatest of them in beauty and 
grandeur, and they are the most striking memorial of the re- 
ligious spirit and the town pride of the Middle Ages. 

The construction of a cathedral sometimes extended over 
several centuries, and much of the money for it must have been 
gathered penny by penny. It should be remembered that every- 
body belonged in those days to the one great Catholic Church, 
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The architects of the twelfth 
century discovered that the con- 
cave stone ceiling, which is known 
as the vaulting (A), could be sup- 
ported by the ribs (B). These 
could in turn be brought together 
and supported on top of the pil- 
lars, which rested on the floor of 
the church. It was clear, however, 
that the pillars and ribs would be 
pushed over by the weight and 
outward “thrust” of the heavy 
stone vaulting if they were not 
firmly braced from the outside. 
The Gothic architects, instead of 
erecting the old-fashioned heavy 
walls to insure this support, re- 
sorted to buttresses (D),.-which 
they built quite outside the church 
and connected by means of “‘fly- 
ing” buttresses (C,C) with the 
points where the pillars and ribs 
had the greatest tendency to push 
outward. In this way a vaulted 
stone ceiling could be supported 
without the use of heavy walls. 


Cross SECTION oF AMIENS CATHEDRAL 


It will be noticed that there is a row of rather low windows opening under 
the roof of the aisle. These constitute the so-called triforium (E). Above 
them is the clerestory (F), the windows of which open between the flying 
buttresses. So it came about that the walls of a Gothic church were in fact 
mainly windows. The Egyptians were the first to invent the clerestory. The 
inappropriate name “Gothic” was given to the beautiful churches of the 
North by Italian architects of the sixteenth century, who did not like them 
and preferred to build in the style of the ancient Romans. The Italians, with 
their “classical” tastes, assumed that only German barbarians—whom they 
carelessly and ignorantly called Goths—could admire a Gothic cathedral 
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so that the building of a new church was a matter of interest to 
the whole community—to men of every rank, from the bishop 
himself to the workman and the peasant. 

280. The Romanesque Style. Up to the twelfth century 
churches were built in what is called the Romanesque, or 
Roman-like, style, so named because they resembled the solid 
old buildings of the Romans. These Romanesque churches had 
stone ceilings, and it was necessary to make the walls very thick 
and solid to support them. There was a main aisle in the center, 
called the nave, and a narrower aisle on each side, separated 
from the nave by massive stone pillars, which helped to hold up 
the heavy ceiling. These pillars were connected by round arches 
of stone above them, and the tops of the smallish windows were 
round. So the round arches form one of the striking features of 
the Romanesque style that distinguish it from the Gothic style, 
which followed it. The windows had to be small in order that 
the walls should not be weakened. 

281. The Gothic Style. The architects of France in the twelfth 
century invented a new and wonderful method of constructing 
churches and other buildings which enabled them to do away 
with the heavy walls and put high, wide, graceful windows in 
their place. This new style of architecture is known as the 
Gothic, and its underlying principles can readily be understood 
from a little study of the accompanying diagram, which shows 
how a Gothic cathedral is supported not by heavy walls but 
by buttresses. This ingenious use of buttresses instead of 
walls is the fundamental principle of Gothic architecture. It 
was discovered for the first time by the architects in the 
medieval towns and was apparently quite unknown to earlier 
builders. 

The wall, no longer essential for supporting the ceiling, was 
used only to inclose the building, and windows could be made 
as high and wide as pleased the architect. By the use of pointed 
instead of round arches it was possible to give great variety to 
the windows and vaulting. So pointed arches came into general 
use, and the Gothic is on this account often called the “pointed” 
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style, although the use of the ribs and buttresses, not the pointed 
arch, is the chief characteristic of this form of architecture. 

The light from the huge windows (sometimes fifty feet high) 
would have been too intense had it not been softened by the 
stained glass, set in exquisite stone tracery. The stained glass 
of the medieval cathedral, especially in France, where the glass 
workers brought their art to the greatest perfection, was one 
of its chief glories. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Gothic buildings 
other than churches were built. The most striking and impor- 
tant of these were the guild halls, or clubhouses, erected by the 
rich corporations of merchants, and the town halls of important 
cities. But the Gothic style has always seemed especially ap- 
propriate for churches. 


QUESTIONS 


I. What led to the disappearance of town life? Where and how did 
most of the people live? Describe a medieval manor. What were the 
services that a serf owed his master? How did the use of money hasten 
the decline of serfdom? 

II. How did the medieval towns grow up? Compare the medieval 
town with Greek and Roman cities. What class of people originally 
settled in the towns? What is the origin of the town charter? De- 
scribe the medieval guilds. 

III. What led to the development of town life in the later Middle 
Ages? Describe the revival of commerce. What were some of the 
obstacles to business? What was the medieval attitude toward taking 
interest for money? What new social class grew up as a result of the 
development of business ? 

IV. What are the chief characteristics of the Romanesque style? 
What discoveries made the Gothic style possible? Can you find any 
examples of Romanesque or Gothic architecture in your neighborhood ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
BOOKS AND SCIENCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


I. How THE Mopern LANGUAGES ORIGINATED 


282. General Use of Latin in the Middle Ages. All through 
the Middle Ages the language of the Roman Empire—Latin— 
continued to be used. State papers, treaties, and law documents 
were all drawn up in Latin. The ability of every educated 
person to make use of Latin, as well as of his native tongue, 
was a great advantage at a time when there were many ob- 
stacles to intercourse among the various nations. It helps to 
explain, for example, the remarkable way in which the Pope 
kept in touch with all the clergymen of Western Christendom, 
and the ease with which students, friars, and merchants could 
wander from one country to another. There is no more inter- 
esting or important revolution than that by which the languages 
of the people in the various European countries gradually 
pushed aside the ancient tongue and took its place, so that even 
scholars scarcely ever think now of writing books in Latin. 

In order to understand how it came about that two languages, 
the Latin and the native speech, were both commonly used in all 
the countries of western Europe all through the Middle Ages, we 
must glance at the origin of the modern languages. These all fall 
into two quite distinct groups, the Germanic and the Romance. 

283. The Germanic Languages. Those German peoples who 
had continued to live outside the Roman Empire naturally 
clung to the language which they and their forefathers had 
always used. From the various languages used by the German 
barbarians modern English, Dutch, German, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Danish are largely derived. 
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284. The Romance Languages. The second group of lan- 
guages developed within the territory which had formed a part 
of the Roman Empire, and includes modern French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. These Romance languages were all 
derived from the spoken Latin, employed by the soldiers, mer- 
chants, and people at large. This differed considerably from - 
the written Latin, which was used, for example, by Cicero and 
Cesar. It was undoubtedly much simpler in its grammar, and 
varied a good deal in different regions; a Gaul, for instance, 
could not pronounce the words like a Roman. Moreover, in 
conversation people did not always use the same words as those 
employed in books. As time went on, the spoken language 
diverged farther and farther from the written. Yet several cen- 
turies elapsed after Charlemagne’s time before much was writ- 
ten in this conversational language. 

285. Ancient English, or Anglo-Saxon. The oldest form of 
English is called Anglo-Saxon, and is so different from our way 
of talking nowadays that it seems like a foreign tongue. This 
old form of our language prevailed until after the Norman 
Conquest. 

Here is an example: “Here on thissum geare Willelm cyng 
geaf Rodberde eorle thone eorldom on Northymbraland. Da 
komon tha landes menn togeanes him & hine ofslogen, & ix 
hund manna mid him.” In modern English this reads: ‘In this 
year King William gave the Earl Robert the earldom of 
Northumberland. Then came the men of the country against 
him and slew him, and nine hundred men with him.” 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, two hundred years 
after the Norman Conquest, English begins to look somewhat 
familiar. Chaucer (about 1340-1400) was the first great Eng- 
lish writer whose works are now read with pleasure, although 
one is sometimes puzzled by his spelling and by certain words 
which are no longer used. This is the way one of his tales opens: 


A poure wydow somdel stope in age, 
Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage, 
Bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale. 
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286. The French Language. In the Middle Ages, however, 
French, not English, was the most important of the national 
languages of western Europe. In France a vast literature was 
produced in the language of the people, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which profoundly affected the books writ- 
ten in Italy, Spain, Germany, and England. 

Charlemagne, his general Roland, and King Arthur (a myth- 
ical ruler of Britain), with the famous knights and ladies of 
his court, became the chief heroes of medieval poetry and 
romance. The most marvelous exploits were attributed to 
these leaders and their knights. 


II. THe TrRouBADouRs AND CHIVALRY 


287. Provencal and the Troubadours. In France two quite 
different languages had developed from the spoken Latin. To 
the north, French was spoken; to the south, Provencal. The 
beautiful songs of the troubadours, which were the glory of the 
Provencal tongue, reveal a gay and polished society at the courts ~ 
of the numerous feudal princes. The troubadours traveled from 
court to court, not only in France but north into Germany and 
south into Italy, carrying with them the southern French poetry 
and customs. We have few examples of Provencal before the 
year 1100, but from that time on, for two centuries, countless 
songs were written. 

288. The Ideals of Knighthood and Chivalry. The knights 
play the chief réle in all the medieval romances; and since 
many of the troubadours belonged to the knightly class, they 
naturally have much to say of it in their songs. When the 
youth of good family had been carefully trained to ride his 
horse, use his sword, and manage his hawk in the hunt, he 
was made a knight by a ceremony in which the Church took 
part, although the knighthood was actually conferred by an 
older knight. 

According to the rules of chivalry, the knight must, in the 
first place, be a Christian and must obey and defend the Church 
on all occasions. He must defend the helpless wherever he 
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might find them. He must fight the infidel Mohammedans 
ceaselessly, pitilessly, and never give way before the enemy. He 
must be generous, and give freely and ungrudgingly to the 
needy. He must be faithful to his lady and be ready to defend 
her and her honor at all costs. Everywhere he must be the 
champion of the right against injustice and oppression. 


III. MEDIEVAL KNOWLEDGE 


289. Medieval Popular Science. There were no good histo- 
ries in our sense of the word. Of what we should call scientific 
books, for the people there were practically none. It is true 
that there was a kind of encyclopedia in verse which gave a 
great deal of misinformation about things in general. Everyone 
continued to believe, as the Greeks and Romans had done, in 
strange animals like the unicorn, the dragon, and the pheenix, 
and in still stranger habits of real animals. The most improb- 
’ able things were repeated from generation to generation with- 
out its occurring to anyone to inquire whether there was any 
truth in them. 

From the Roman and early Christian writers, the Middle 
Ages got the idea of strange races of men and manlike creatures 
of various kinds. We find the following in an encyclopedia of 
the thirteenth century: “Satyrs be somewhat like men, and 
have crooked noses, and horns in the forehead, and are like to 
goats in their feet. ... There be wonderful creatures that 
have heads as hounds, and seem beasts rather than men; and 
‘some be called Cyclops, and have that name because each of 
them hath but one eye, and that in the middle of the forehead ; 
and some be all headless and noseless and their eyes be in the 
shoulders; and some have plain faces without nostrils, and the 
lower lips of them stretch so that they veil therewith their faces 
when they be in the heat of the sun.” 

Two old subjects of study were revived, and received great 
attention in Europe from the thirteenth century onward until 
recent times. These were astrology and alchemy. 
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290. Astrology. Astrology (§ 39) was based on the belief that 
the planets influence the make-up of men and consequently their 
fate. Following an idea of the Greek philosophers, especially 
Aristotle, it was believed that all things were compounded of 
“the four elements”—earth, air, fire, and water. Each person 
was a particular mixture of these four elements, and the position 
of the planets at the time of his birth was supposed to influence 
his mixture, or “temperament”; that is to say, his character. 

By knowing a person’s temperament one could judge what he 
ought to do in order to be successful in life, and what he should 
avoid. For example, if one were born under the influence of 
Venus he should be on his guard against violent love and should 
choose for a trade something connected with dress or adorn- 
ment; if he were born under Mars (named for the god of war) 
he might make armor or horseshoes or become a soldier. Many 
common words are really astrological terms, such as “ill- 
starred,” “disastrous,” “jovial,” “saturnine,” “mercurial” (de- 
rived from the names of the planets). Astrology was taught in 
the universities, because it was supposed to be necessary for 
physicians to know how to choose times when the stars were 
favorable for particular kinds of medical treatment. 

291. Alchemy. The alchemists experimented in their labora- 
tories with the hope of finding some way of turning lead and 
copper into gold and silver. They tried also to discover a sov- 
ereign remedy, or elixir, as they called it, which would prolong 
life. Even if they did not succeed in their chief aim, they 
learned a great deal incidentally, and finally our modern chem- 
istry emerged from alchemy. Like astrology, alchemy goes 
back to ancient times; for the people of the thirteenth century 
got most of their ideas through the Mohammedans, who had in 
turn got theirs from the Greek books on the subjects. 

292. Origin of the Universities. All European countries now 
have excellent schools, colleges, and universities. These had 
their beginning in the later Middle Ages. With the incoming 
of the barbarian Germans and the break-up of the Roman 
Empire education largely disappeared, and for hundreds of 
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years there was nothing in western Europe, outside of Italy 
and Spain, corresponding to our universities and colleges. 

But by the end of the twelfth century the teachers had be- 
come so numerous in Paris that they formed a union, or guild. 
This union of professors was called by the usual name for 
corporations in the Middle Ages, universitas; hence our word 
“university.” The king and the Pope both favored the uni- 
versity and granted the teachers and students many of the 
privileges of the clergy, a class to which they were regarded as 
belonging because learning had for so many centuries been 
confined to the clergy. 

About the time that we find the beginnings of a university, or 
guild of professors, at Paris, another great institution of learning 
was growing up at Bologna. Here the chief attention was given 
not to theology, as at Paris, but to the study of tne law,—both 
Roman and Church law (called the canon law, from the Greek 
word meaning “rule”). 

The University of Oxford was founded during the reign of 
Henry II, probably by English students and masters who had 
_ become discontented at Paris. The University of Cambridge, as 
well as numerous universities in France, Italy, and Spain, was 
founded in the thirteenth century. The German universities 
were established much later, most of them in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century and in the fifteenth. 

293. The Academic Degree. When, after some years of study, 
a student was examined by the professors, he was, if successful, 
admitted to the teachers’ guild and became a master himself. 
What we call a degree today was originally, in the medieval 
universities, nothing more than the right to teach; but in the 
thirteenth century many who did not care to become professors 
in our sense of the word began to desire the honorable title of 
master or doctor (which is only the Latin word for “teacher”). 

There were at first no university buildings. There was no need 
for laboratories, for there was no experimentation carried on in 
the universities. All that was required was a copy of the text- 
book. This the lecturer explained sentence by sentence. 
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294. Veneration for Aristotle. The most striking peculiarity 
of the instruction in the medieval university was the reverence 
paid to Aristotle (§ 102). Most of the courses of lectures were 
devoted to the explanation of some one of his numerous books. 
The teachers of the thirteenth century were so fascinated by 
his logic and astonished at his learning, that the great theolo- 
gians of the time, Albertus Magnus (d. 1280) and Thomas 
Aquinas (d. 1274), devoted 
much time to preparing elabo- 
rate commentaries upon all his 
works. He was called “The 
Philosopher”; and so _ fully 
were scholars convinced that it 
had pleased God to permit 
Aristotle to say the last word 
upon each and every branch of 
knowledge that they humbly 
accepted him, along with the 
Bible, as one of their unques- 
tioned authorities. 

295. Scholasticism. The name 
scholasticism is commonly . 
given to the beliefs and method 
of discussion of the medieval DANTE 
professors. To those who later 
outgrew the fondness for logic and the supreme respect for 
Aristotle, scholasticism, with its neglect of Greek and Roman 
literature, came to seem a dry and profitless form of educa- 
tion. The scholastic training in logic, if it did not increase 
the sum of human knowledge, accustomed the student to 
make careful distinctions and to present his arguments in an 
orderly way. 

No attention was given in the medieval universities to the 
great subject of history, nor was Greek taught. Latin had to 
be learned in order to carry on the work at all, but little time 
was given to the literature of the Romans. 
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296. Dante’s Desertion of Latin. The new modern languages 
were regarded as unworthy of consideration in the universities, 
for the wonderful books that make up the literature of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain were not yet written. The 
first author whose works are still greatly admired to desert 
Latin and give preference to his own mother tongue was Dante 
(d. 1321). He wrote his immortal poem “The Divine Comedy” 
in Italian. He was not a churchman or monk, as were most 
of the medieval scholars. He believed that there were many 
intelligent laymen who, although they found no time in their 
busy lives to master Latin, would nevertheless be eager to read 
his poems and the treatises he wrote for their benefit. 

297. Roger Bacon advocates the Study of Natural Science. 
Even in the thirteenth century there were a few scholars who 
criticized the habit of relying upon Aristotle for all knowledge. 
The most distinguished faultfinder was Roger Bacon, an English 
Franciscan monk (d. about 1294), who-declared that even if 
Aristotle was very wise, he had only planted the tree of knowl- 
edge, and that this had “not as yet put forth all its branches nor 
produced all its fruits.” “If we could continue to live for end- 
less centuries, we mortals could never hope to reach full and 
complete knowledge of all the things which are to be known.” 

298. Bacon foresees Great Inventions. Bacon declared that 
if men would only study common things instead of reading the 
books of the ancients, science could outdo the wonders which 
magicians of his day claimed to perform. He said that in 
time men would be able to fly, would have carriages which 
needed no horses to draw them, and ships which would move 
swiftly without oars, and that bridges could be built without 
piers to support them. 

All this and much more has come true, but inventors and 
modern scientists owe little to the books which the scholastic 
philosophers relied upon. Although the Greek philosophers de- 
voted considerable attention to natural science, they were not 
much inclined to make long and careful experiments or to 
invent anything like the microscope or telescope to help them. 
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Aristotle thought that the sun and all the stars revolved about 
the earth and that the heavenly bodies were perfect and un- 
changeable. He believed that heavy bodies fell faster than light 
ones and that all earthly things were made of the four elements 
—earth, air, water, and fire. The Greeks and Romans knew 
nothing of the compass, or gunpowder, or the printing-press, 
or the uses to which steam can be put. Indeed, they had scarcely 
anything that we should call a machine. 

The progress of knowledge and invention in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries will be taken up in the next chapter. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Why was Latin used by the educated class in the Middle Ages ? 
What is the origin of the Germanic languages? of the Romance lan- 
guages? How did the written and spoken languages come to differ ? 
When does English appear sufficiently modern for us to read it easily? 

II. Who were the troubadours? What were some of the ideals of 
this period expressed in their songs? Describe the medieval knight. 

III. Why did the people of the Middle Ages know little of the past ? 
Of what did their science consist ? What was the importance of astrol- 
ogy? Define alchemy. To what modern subject is it related? 

What is the original meaning of the word “university”? Give the 
names of some of the early universities. What is the origin of the 
academic degrees? What subjects were studied in the medieval uni- 
versities? Why was Aristotle regarded with such veneration? What 
is scholasticism 2 Why did Roger. Bacon criticize the study of Aristotle ? 
_ What did he propose should take its place? 


BOOK III. BEGINNINGS OF OUR 
MODERN WORLD 


CHAPTER XIX 


DISCOVERIES OF OLD THINGS AND NEW 
I. Tue ITALIAN CITIES AND THE RENAISSANCE 


299. Man’s Growth in Knowledge and Skill. The object of 
this history is to show how mankind has gained the degree of 
civilization and knowledge which we now possess. The process 
has been a very slow one, which we have now traced from the 
Stone Age down to a few hundred years ago. Although we are 
naturally interested chiefly in the events and problems of our 
own day, we cannot rightly understand these without seeing 
how they came about; for the present is an outgrowth of the 
long, long past. What we call “modern times” is a very short 
period compared with that which separates Roger Bacon from 
Menes I. 

“Modern times” did not begin at any particular date, but 
emerged gradually from what we have come to think of as 
“medieval times.” It could not be otherwise, because man- 
kind cannot change all its habits suddenly. We always tend to 
go on in the same old ruts of belief and custom, even though 
improvements are made here and there. Man’s first steps were 
naturally slowest and most halting; but as he learned more, 
his progress became easier, so that the changes of each century 
since 1300 have been more rapid and surprising than those that - 
preceded them. Doubtless many old mistaken views have still 
to be dispelled, and there are still endless new things to be dis- 
covered and new inventions to be made. 

: 146 
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300. Discoveries in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
Although in the thirteenth century many books were written in 
the modern languages, learned men still clung to Latin and 
relied largely, for their information, on Aristotle in poor Latin 
translations. During the next two hundred years a knowledge 
of Greek was revived, and the profound and beautiful books 
which the Greeks had written—long forgotten—now came to 
light again and were studied with enthusiasm, especially the 
works of Plato. This study of the Greek books and a more 
careful study of the Roman books considerably increased the 
knowledge of the time. Along with this revival of forgotten 
learning went important discoveries of things unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Printing was invented, and this has made it possible for 
everyone, not merely the few, to read and learn. The use of the 
compass and other improvements in navigation encouraged the 
exploration of the earth and brought about the discovery of 
forgotten regions once known to the Romans, and of a new 
world beyond the Atlantic. The discovery of gunpowder put an 
end to bows and arrows, battered down feudal castles, and 
opened the way for the use of explosives, which have now made 
war so terrible that it would seem as if it could not be tolerated 
much longer. 

There were other discoveries of this period, such as the use 
of our familiar numerals—tr, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, o—and of the 
lens, which underlie the development of our modern science, 
with its microscopes and telescopes and precise calculations. It 
was in the Italian cities that the new learning and knowledge 
especially flourished and art made great progress. So we shall 
turn first to Italy and her scholars and artists. 

301. The Renaissance. The progress was indeed so striking 
during this period that a special name has been given it—the 
Renaissance, or new birth. It was in Italy that scholars, be- 
ginning with Petrarch, began to build up the knowledge and 


1This word, originally French, has come into such common use that it is 
quite permissible to pronounce it as if it were English — re-na’sens. 
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appreciation of the great works of the Greeks and Romans. 
Remarkable advance was made in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, so that today Italy is the chief art center of the world. 
Visitors still flock to Venice, Florence, and Rome to see the 
palaces, churches, and fine collections of painting and sculp- 
ture of the Renaissance period. 

302. The Italian City-States. The Italian towns, like those of 
ancient Greece, were each a little state with its own peculiar 
life and institutions. Some of them, like Rome, Milan, and 
Pisa, had been important in Roman times; others, like Venice, 
Florence, and Genoa, did not become conspicuous until the time 
of the Crusades. 

The map of Italy at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
was divided into three zones. To the south lay the kingdom of 
Naples. Then came the states of the Church, extending diago- 
nally across the peninsula. To the north and west lay the group 
of city-states. to which we now turn our attention. 

303. Venice and its-Relations with the East. Of these city- 
states none was more celebrated than Venice, which in the his- 
tory of Europe ranks in importance with Paris and London. 
This singular town was built upon a group of sandy islets lying 
in the Adriatic Sea, about two miles from the mainland. It was 
protected from the waves by a long, narrow sand bar similar 
to those which fringe the Atlantic coast from New Jersey south- 
ward. Even before the Crusades, Venice had begun to engage 
in foreign trade. Its enterprises carried its merchants eastward, 
and it early acquired possessions across the Adriatic and in the 
Orient. It also extended its sway over a considerable part of 
the Italian mainland to the west of the city. 

About the year 1400 Venice reached the height of its pros- 
perity. It had a population of two hundred thousand, which 
was very large for those days. It had three hundred seagoing 
vessels, which went to and fro in the Mediterranean, carrying 
wares between the East and the West. But when Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Turks (1453), and when, later, the 
route to India by sea was discovered, Venice could not maintain 
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control of the trade with the East ; and while it remained an im- 
portant city, it no longer enjoyed its former influence and power. 

304. Role of the Italian Despots. Not only were the other 
Italian towns fighting one another most of the time, but their 
government was often in the hands of despots, who got control 
of the towns and managed them in the interest of themselves, 
their relatives, and their friends. There are many stories of the 
incredible ferocity exhibited by the Italian despots of the 
Renaissance. But many of the despots found it to their inter- 
est to govern well, and even to give dignity to their rule by 
encouraging artists and men of letters. 

305. Florence. The history of Florence differs in many ways 
from that of Venice and the despotisms of which Milan was 
an example. Florence was a republic, and all classes claimed 
the right to interest themselves in the government. This led to 
constant changes in the constitution and to frequent struggles 
between the different political parties. When one party got the 
upper hand, it generally expelled its chief opponents from the 
city. Exile was a terrible punishment to a Florentine, for 
Florence was not merely his native city—it was his country, 
and loved and honored as such. 

306. The Medici; Lorenzo the Magnificent. By the middle 
of the fifteenth century Florence had come under the control 
of the great family of the Medici, whose members played the 
role of very enlightened political bosses. By secretly controlling 
the choice of city officials they governed without letting it be 
suspected that the people had lost their power. The most dis- 
tinguished member of the house of Medici was Lorenzo the 
Magnificent (d. 1492); under his rule Florence reached the 
height of its glory in art and literature. 

As one wanders about Florence today he is impressed with 
the contradictions of the Renaissance period. The streets are 
lined with the palaces of the noble families to whose rivalries 
much of the continual disturbance was due. The lower stories 
of these buildings are constructed of great stones, like fortresses, 
and their windows are barred like those of a prison; yet within 
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they were often furnished with the greatest taste and luxury. 
For in spite of the disorder, against which the rich protected 
themselves by making their houses half strongholds, the beau- 
tiful churches, the noble public buildings, and the works of art 
which now fill the Florentine museums indicate that mankind 
has never, perhaps, reached a higher degree of taste and skill 
in the arts of peace than did the citizens of Florence under the 
rule of the despots and amid the turmoil of their restless town. 

307. Rome, the Capital of the Popes. During the period in 
which Venice and Florence became leaders in wealth and refine- 
ment, Rome, the capital of the popes, underwent a great change. 
Conditions had long been highly unfavorable for improving the 
city. For over seventy years (1305-1377) the popes had been 
Frenchmen, and had deserted Rome to live on the boundaries of 
France, at Avignon. Then there had followed a long dispute, 
lasting for forty years, between two lines of rival popes, one of 
which wanted to live in Avignon, the other in Rome. This 
“Great Schism” lasted from 1378 to 1417. But by the time of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent the popes were again Italians, who 
turned their attention to reviving the ancient glory of Rome. 
Architects and painters and writers were called in and encour- 
aged to erect and adorn magnificent buildings and to collect a 
great and still-famous library in the palace of the Vatican. 

308. St. Peter’s and the Vatican. The old church of St. Peter’s 
no longer satisfied the aspirations of the popes. It was gradually 
torn down, and the present church, with its vast dome and im- 
posing approach, took its place. The popes’ new palace, called 
the Vatican, was gradually constructed to the right of St. Peter’s. 
It has innumerable rooms,—great and small,—some of them, 
such as the famous Sistine Chapel, adorned by the most cele- 
brated Italian painters of the Renaissance; others are filled 
with ancient statuary. 

Venice, Florence, Rome, and other Italian cities still contain, 
almost perfectly preserved, many of the finest of the buildings, 


paintings, and monuments which belong to the period we have 
been discussing. 


STATUE OF COLLEONI. (By VERROCCHIO) 


This magnificent bronze statue, cast in 1496, stands in Venice. It represents 
the commander in chief of the Venetian army. A copy of this famous figure 
is to be seen in the city of Newark, New Jersey 
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II. THe Art oF THE RENAISSANCE 


309. Development of Art in Italy. We have already de- 
scribed briefly the work of the medieval architects and artists 
who built and decorated the Gothic cathedrals. But in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries art developed in a most astonish- 
ing manner in Italy and set new standards for all of western 
Europe. 

Florence was the great center of artistic activity during the 
. fifteenth century. The greatest sculptors and almost all the 
most famous painters and architects of the tire either were 
natives of Florence or did their best work in that city.1 With 
the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the preéminence of 
Florence as an art center passed to Rome, which was fast be- 
coming one of the great capitals of Europe. 

310. Height of Renaissance Art—Da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Raphael. During the sixteenth century the art of the Renais- 
sance reached its highest development. Among all the great 
artists of this period three stand out prominently—Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raphael. The first two achieved 
distinction in the three arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. It is impossible to give in a few lines any idea of 
the beauty of the work of these great geniuses. Raphael and 
Michelangelo left behind them so many magnificent frescoes 
and paintings, and Michelangelo so many statues as well, that 
it is easy to appreciate their importance. Leonardo, on the other 
hand, left but little completed work. His influence on the art of 
his time, which was probably greater than that of either of the 
others, came from his application of new methods. 

While Florence could no longer boast of being the art center 
of Italy, it still produced great painters, among whom Andrea 
del Sarto may be especially mentioned. In the sixteenth cen- 

1Qpposite the cathedral at Florence stands the ancient baptistery. Its 
northern bronze doors, with ten scenes from the Bible, surrounded by a very 
lovely border of foliage, birds, and animals, were completed by Lorenzo 


Ghiberti in 1452, after many years of labor. Michelangelo declared them 
worthy to he the gates of heaven. 
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tury there arose at Venice a school of painters of great ability. 
Among these was the celebrated Titian, as well as Paul Vero- 
nese, who was especially fond of depicting the pomp and splen- 
dor of Venetian life. The Venetian pictures are distinguished 
by their glowing color. 

311, Painting in Northern Europe. It was natural that art- — 
ists from the Northern countries should be attracted by the 
renown of the Italian masters and, after learning all that Italy 
could teach them, should return home to practice their art in 
their own particular fashion. Albrecht Diirer and Hans Hol- 
bein the Younger, in Germany, vied with even Raphael and 
Michelangelo in the mastery of their art. 


III. THE Work oF THE HUMANISTS; THE INVENTION 
OF PRINTING 


312. Petrarch’s Interest in Greek. It was an Italian, Petrarch 
(1304-1374), who first stirred a new enthusiasm for the writings 
of the Romans (whom the Italians regarded as their glorious 
ancestors) and who tried to revive a study of Greek. Although 
the medieval professors paid the greatest respect to the Greek 
philosopher Aristotle and made Latin translations of his works 
the basis of the college course, very few of them could read any 
Greek, and none of them knew much about Homer or Plato or 
the Greek tragedians and historians. In the fourteenth century 
Petrarch set the example in Italy of carefully collecting all the 
writings of the Romans, which he greatly admired. He made 
an unsuccessful effort to learn Greek, for he found that Cicero 
and other Roman writers were constantly referring with enthusi- 
asm to the Greek books to which they owed so much (§ 161). 

Lwenty years after his death a learned Greek prelate from 
Constantinople, named Chrysoloras, came to Florence, where he 
found pupils eager to learn his language so that they could read 
the Greek books. Soon Italian scholars were going to Constan- 
tinople to carry on their studies, just as the Romans in Cicero’s 
time had gone to Athens. They brought back copies of all the 
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ancient writers that they could find, and by 1430 Greek books 
were once more known in the West, after a thousand years of 
neglect. 

313. The Humanists. In this way western Europe caught up 
with ancient times. Scholars could once more know all that 
the Greeks and Romans had 
known, and could read in the 
original Greek the works of 
Homer, Sophocles, Herodo- 
tus, Plato, Aristotle, and other 
philosophers, historians, and 
tragedians. Those who de- 
voted their lives to a study 
of the literature of Greece 
and Rome were called Hu- 
manists. The name is derived 
from the Latin word human- 
itas, which means “‘culture.” 
In time the colleges gave up 
the exclusive study of Aris- 
totle and substituted a study 
of the Greek and Latin lit- AN OLD-FASHIONED PRINTING 


erature, and in this way what OFFICE 


is known as our “classical” Until the nineteenth century, printing 
f 4 aes 4 was carried on with very little machin- 
course of study originated. ery. The type was inked by hand, the 


314. Invention of Printing. paper laid on, and the form then 

By the end of the fifteenth slipped under a wooden press oper- 
- ated by hand by means of a lever 

century a famous Venetian 
named Aldus began to make use of a new invention for pro- 
ducing books,—namely, printing,—and he issued many hand- 
some and carefully corrected editions of both Greek and Latin 
writers which greatly promoted the knowledge of the past. This 
brings us to a consideration of the great advantages of printed 
books over those copied out by hand. The invention of the 
compass, lens, and gunpowder have greatly changed the habits 
of mankind. To these may be added the printing-press, which 
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has so multiplied books and encouraged education that the 
number of those who cannot read is being rapidly reduced. 

315. Old Method of Copying Books by Hand. The Greeks 
and Romans and the people of the Middle Ages knew no other 
method of obtaining a new copy of a book than by writing it 
out laboriously by hand. The professional copyists were in- 
credibly dexterous with their quills. They made letters as clear 
and small, and almost as regular, as if they had been printed 
(see illustration facing page 154). After the scribe had finished 
his work the volume was often turned over to the illuminator, 
who would put in bright colored initials and sometimes page 
borders, which were delightful in design and color. 

The written books were often both compact and beautiful ; 
but they were never cheap, or easily produced in great numbers. 
When Cosimo de’ Medici, the grandfather of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, wished to form a library, just before the invention of 
printing, he applied to a contractor, who engaged forty-five 
copyists. By working hard for nearly two years they were able 
to produce only two hundred volumes for the new library. 

316. Errors of Copyists. Moreover, it was impossible before 
the invention of printing’ to have two copies of the same work 
precisely alike. Even with the greatest care a scribe could not 
avoid making some mistakes, and a careless copyist was sure 
to make a great many. With the invention of printing it be- 
came possible to produce in a short time a great many copies 
of a book which were exactly alike. Consequently, if sufficient 
care was taken to see that the types were properly set up before 
the book was printed, the whole edition, not simply a single 
copy, might be relied upon as correct. 

317. Paper introduced into Western Europe. After the sup- 
ply of papyrus—the paper of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans—was cut off from Europe by the conquest of Egypt by 
the Mohammedans, the people of the Middle Ages used parch- 
ment, made from the skin of lambs and goats. This was so 
expensive that printing would have been of but little use, even 
if it had been thought of, until paper—invented by the Chinese 
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—was introduced into Europe by the Mohammedans. Paper 
began to become common in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies and was already replacing parchment before the inven- 
tion of printing. 

318. The Earliest Printed Books. The earliest book of any 
considerable size to be printed was the Bible, which appears to 
have been completed at Mainz in the year 1456. There are, 
however, earlier examples of little books printed with engraved 
blocks and even with separate types. In the German towns, 
where the art spread rapidly, the printers adhered to the style 
of letters which the scribe had found it convenient to make with 
his quill—the so-called Gothic, or black letter (see page 155). 
In Italy, however, where the first printing-press was set up in 
1466, a type was soon adopted quite similar to the style of 
letter still commonly used today. 

319. Rapid Spread of Printing. By the year 1500,—when 
printing had been used less than half a century,—there appear 
to have been at least forty printing-presses in various towns of 
Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and England. These 
presses had, it is estimated, already printed eight millions of 
volumes. So there was no longer any danger that the old books 
would be lost again, and the encouragement to write and publish 
new books was greatly increased. From that date our sources 
for history become far more voluminous than those which exist 
for the previous history of the world; we are much better in- 
formed in regard to events and conditions since 1500 than we 
ever can be respecting those of the earlier periods. 


ITV. How EvurRoPEANS DISCOVERED A NEw WORLD IN THE 
SEARCH FOR*THE OLD 


320. Explorers find New Sea Routes. The wealth which had 
served to build up the prosperous Italian cities, with their fine 
buildings and art, came from their business success, particularly 
their trade with Eastern countries. Their ships, however, were 
small and sailed only to the end of the Mediterranean, bringing 
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back to Venice and Genoa the oriental products which had 
been delivered by caravans at the Eastern ports, especially 
Jaffa, Beirut, and Alexandria. These wares were then dis- 
tributed by German or Dutch merchants to the Northern cities. 

The incoming Turks, who were conquering the eastern Medi- 
terranean region, interfered with this profitable trade of the 
Italian cities. At just this time, however, a beginning was being 
made in those great geographical discoveries which not only 
opened new routes by sea directly to the countries from which 
the desired luxuries came, but also carried Europeans to new 
lands of which they had never dreamed. Before many dec- 
ades European seamen were finding their way across the Indian 
Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, and finally the Pacific. 

321. Marco Polo. About 1260 two Venetian merchants, the 
Polo brothers, visited China and were kindly received at Peking 
by the emperor of the Mongols. On a second journey they were 
accompanied. by Marco Polo, the son of one of them. When they 
got back to Venice in 1295, after an absence of twenty years, 
Marco wrote an account of his experiences which filled his 
readers with wonder. Nothing stimulated the interest of the 
Europeans more than his fabulous description of the abundance 
of gold in Cipangu (Japan) and of the spice markets of the 
Moluccas and Ceylon. 

322. The Search for Gold and Spices. There is no doubt that 
the idea that there was a vast amount of gold in the Orient, and 
the desire to obtain spices and the luxuries with which Euro- 
peans were already familiar, were the main reasons for the ex- 
ploration of the globe. 

It is hard for us to understand this enthusiasm for spices. 
One former use of spices was to preserve food, which could not 
then (as now) be carried rapidly, while still fresh, from place to 
place ; nor did our conveniences then exist for keeping it by the 
use of ice or by canning. Moreover, spice served to make even 
spoiled food more palatable than it would otherwise have been. 
This motive led European navigators to try every possible way 
to reach the East—by going around Africa; by sailing west in 
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the hope of reaching India (before they knew of the existence 
of America) ; then, after America was discovered, by sailing 
around it to the north or south, and even sailing around Europe 
to the north. 

323. The Discoveries of the Portuguese. Strangely enough, 
it was a little kingdom on the Spanish coast, Portugal, whose 
ruler, Henry the Navigator, became interested in forwarding 
the voyages of discovery. By the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Portuguese had discovered the Canary Islands, Ma- 
deira, and the Azores. Before this time no one had ventured 
along the coast of Africa beyond the arid region of Sahara. The 
country was forbidding, there were no ports, and mariners 
were, moreover, discouraged by the general belief that the torrid 
region was uninhabitable. In 1445, however, some adventurous 
sailors came within sight of a headland beyond the desert, and, 
struck by its luxuriant growth of tropical trees, they called it 
Cape Verde (the green cape). Its discovery put an end to the 
idea that there were only parched deserts to the south. 

For a generation the Portuguese ventured farther and farther 
along the coast, in the hope of finding it coming to an end, so 
that they might make their way by sea to India. At last, in 
1486, Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope. Twelve years 
later (1498) Vasco da Gama, spurred on by Columbus’s great 
discovery (§ 326), sailed around the Cape of Good Hope and 
northward beyond Zanzibar, and, aided by an Arab pilot, steered 
straight across the Indian Ocean and reached Calicut, in Hin- 
dustan, by sea. Two years later a Portuguese mariner Cabral 
reached Brazil and added it to the Portuguese claims. _ 

The Portuguese concluded treaties with the Indian princes 
and established trading stations at Goa and elsewhere. In 1512 
a successor of Vasco da Gama reached Java and the Moluccas, 
where the Portuguese speedily built a fortress. By 1515 Portu- 
gal had become the greatest among sea powers, and spices 
reached Lisbon regularly without the intervention of the Mo- 
hammedan merchants or of the Italian towns, which—especially 


Venice—were mortally afflicted by the change. 
Ww 
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$24. Idea of reaching the Indies and the Spice Islands by 
sailing Westward. It inevitably occurred to thoughtful men 
that the East Indies could be reached by sailing westward. 
Intelligent people knew, all through the Middle Ages, that the 
earth is a globe. The chief authority upon the form and size 
of the earth continued to be the ancient astronomer Ptolemy 
(§ 163), who had lived about a.p.' 150. He had reckoned the 
earth to be about one sixth smaller than it is; and as Marco 
Polo had given an exaggerated idea of the distance which he and 
his companions had traveled eastward, and as no one suspected 
the existence of the American continents, it was supposed that 
it could not be a very long journey from Europe across the 
Atlantic to Japan and India. 

325. Sudden Importance of Spain. Spain, of which little or 
nothing has been said since we saw how the Mohammedans 
conquered it hundreds of years before, was now about to become 
rich and important owing to the discovery of a new world be- 
yond the Atlantic. The Mohammedans, or Moors as they are 
often called, had developed a high civilization which had had 
much influence on Europe ($195). But the history of Spain 
during the Middle Ages is as confused as that of Germany; for 
the little Christian principalities, which had maintained them- 
selves in spite of the Moslem invasion, were constantly fighting 
among themselves as well as with the Moors. The Christian 
rulers had, however, gradually conquered the Mohammedans 
and driven many of them out of the country. Finally, in 1492, 
the last Moorish stronghold, Granada, was taken, and most of 
the peninsula was brought under the rule of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and his wife, Isabella of Castile. 

326. Columbus discovers America (1492). Thus Spain was 
unified under Christian rulers just as Columbus, a native of 
Genoa and an experienced navigator, enlisted Queen Isabella’s 
interest in his great plan of trying to reach the Indies by sailing 
westward. He was supplied with sufficient funds to equip his 
three little ships to start in search of the island of Cipangu, 
which he calculated that he ought to reach in five weeks. After 
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thirty-two days from the time he left the Canary Islands he 
came upon land, the island of San Salvador, and believed him- 
self to be in the East Indies. Going on from there he discovered 
the island of Cuba, which he thought was the mainland of Asia, 
and then Haiti, which he mistook for the longed-for Cipangu. 
Although he made three later expeditions, and sailed down the 
coast of South America as far as the Orinoco, he died without 
realizing that he had not been exploring the coast of Asia. 

327. Magellan’s Expedition around the World. After the bold 
enterprises of Vasco da Gama and Columbus an expedition orig- 
inally headed by the Portuguese Magellan sailed under the 
Spanish flag and succeeded in circumnavigating the globe 
(1519-1522). There was now no reason why the new lands 
should not become more and more familiar to the European 
nations. The coast of North America was explored principally 
by English navigators, who for over a century pressed north- 
ward, still in the vain hope of finding a northwest passage to 
the Spice Islands. 

328. The Spanish Conquests in America. Cortes began the 
Spanish conquests in the western world by undertaking the sub- 
jugation of the Aztec empire in Mexico in 1519. A few years 
later Pizarro established the Spanish power in Peru and con- 
quered the Incas. Spain now superseded Portugal as a sea 
power, and her importance in the sixteenth century is to be at- 
tributed largely to the wealth which came to her from her pos- 
sessions in the New World (Map 10). The languages of the 
Spanish peninsula, Spanish and Portuguese, are still used 
throughout practically the whole Western Hemisphere south 
of the United States. 

By the end of the century the Spanish Main—that is, the 
northern coast of South America and the waters which wash its 
shores—was much frequented by adventurous seamen, who 
combined in about equal parts the occupations of merchant, 
slave dealer, and pirate. Many of these hailed from English 
ports, and it is to them that England owes the beginning of 
her commercial greatness. 
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The exploration of the globe, and the conquest, by European 
nations, of peoples beyond the sea, led finally to the vast coloni- 
zation of modern times, which has caused many wars but has 
served at the same time to spread European ideas throughout 
the world. (See Chapter XXV.) 


QUESTIONS 


I. What great discoveries have made modern times so different from 
the preceding ages? Describe the development of the Italian towns. 
How was Italy divided in the fourteenth century? Give a picture of 
Venice at the height of her power. Describe Florence under the rule 
of the Medici. How did the popes beautify their capital? What can 
you tell of St. Peter’s and the Vatican? 

II. Give a brief account of Renaissance art in Italy. 

III. Describe the work of Petrarch and the Humanists. How were 
books made before the invention of printing? What are the disadvan- 
tages of books written by hand? What is the earliest large printed 
book? What have been the chief effects of the introduction of printing ? 

IV. What geographical discoveries were made before 1500? What 
effects did the explorations of this period have on commerce? What 
important part did the spice trade play in the exploration of the globe? 
What led Columbus to try to reach Japan and India by sailing westward ? 


CHAPTER XX 


BREAK-UP OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH: CATHOLICS 
AND PROTESTANTS 


I. THe Map or EvuRoPE ABOUT 1500 


329. The Drama of History. The various European countries 
are something like characters in a long drama full of rivalries 
and bloodshed, where the contests are over thrones and lands, 
religion and business. The players differ greatly in stature and 
strength. As time goes on, the mighty may become weak and 
the feeble may gain in power and importance. Now and then 
new characters appear on the stage and assume their réles, and 
old ones drop into the background. Finally, in our own day, 
the stage is crowded with actors from all parts of the world 
eagerly taking their part in the great game of peace and war. 
Before proceeding to the conflicts of modern times we must 
review the chief actors on the stage about the year 1500. 

At that time we find on the west coast of Europe four distinct 
national states, each with its strong monarch and its own na- 
tional language. These were England, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. We have just seen that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Spain and Portugal became, through their vast pos- 
sessions in the New World, important European powers. 

330. England under the Tudors. In England, following the 
Hundred Years’ War (§ 264), there was a struggle for thirty 
years between the rival families of Lancaster and York (both 
descended from Edward III), for the possession of the crown. 
_ The so-called Wars of the Roses (the badge of the House of 

Lancaster was a red rose, and that of York a white one) were 
brought to an end when Henry VII, the first of the House of 
Tudor, got the best of his enemies and ascended the throne in 
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1485. A great part of the nobility whom the kings had formerly 
feared perished in the long conflict, and this left the monarch 
stronger than ever before. During the reign of Henry VII and 
his son Henry VIII, who succeeded him in 1509, Parliament 
showed itself willing to carry out the wishes of the king. For a 
century or more the Tudors were able to rule with an almost 
despotic power. (See Table V.) 

331. Development of the Monarchy in France. In France the 
Estates General, or French parliament, which had been organ- 
ized about the same time that the English Parliament was grow- 
ing up, agreed in 1439 that the king should use a certain land tax 
to support the army. The king now had troops and the right to 
collect a permanent tax to support them. He was not depend- 
ent, as was the English king, upon the grants made for brief 
periods by Parliament. 

After the Hundred Years’ War the kings of France greatly 
strengthened the monarchy by reducing the power of the great 
nobles and getting a number of important provinces under their 
control. 

332. Italy becomes the Battleground of European Powers. 
There were a number of reasons why Italy had failed to develop 
into a strong monarchy like England and France. In the first 
place, the efforts of the German emperors to keep their control 
over Italy had developed two opposing parties, one favoring the 
Emperor and his claims and the other supporting the Pope. In 
the second place, the Pope did not wish to see a strong monarch 
in control of Italy, for this would weaken his position, and so 
he used his influence in keeping any one state from becoming 
too powerful. Moreover, the city-states were proud of their 
independence. The European rulers were aware that the Italian 
states would never combine to resist an invader, and so, from 
this time on, France, Spain, Austria, and the German emperors 
made successive attempts to add various portions of the penin- 
sula to their own dominions. Spain and Austria were particu- 
larly successful in this, and Italy remained largely under foreign 
rule down to the latter part of the nineteenth century, when 
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through the efforts of Italian patriots it was unified under a single 
ruler and finally became the independent nation it is today. 

333. Reasons why the German Kings failed to establish a 
Strong State. The German kings had failed to create a strong 
kingdom like France and England. Their fine title of “Em- 
peror” had made them a great deal of trouble and done them 
no good (§ 227). Their position was further weakened by the 
fact that their office was not strictly hereditary. Although the 
emperors were often succeeded by their sons, each new emperor 
had to be elected, and those great vassals (the seven electors) 
who controlled the election naturally took care to bind the 
candidate by solemn promises not to interfere with their 
privileges and independence. 

In the sixteenth century the “Germanies,” as the French 
called them, consisted of two or three hundred states, which 
differed greatly from one another in size and character. This 
one had a duke, that one a count, at its head, while others were 
ruled over by archbishops, bishops, or abbots. There were many 
cities, like Hamburg, Frankfurt, and Cologne, just as inde- 
pendent as the great duchies of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and 
Saxony. Lastly, there were the knights, whose possessions might 
consist of a single strong castle with a wretched village lying at 
its foot. These states, little and big, all tangled up with one 
another, were sure to have frequent disputes among them- 
selves and be constantly fighting one another. 

334. The Hapsburgs. The dukes of Austria, belonging to the 
Hapsburg line, were among the most important of the German 
princes, and the electors had got into the habit of choosing the 
Emperor from that family. The Hapsburgs continued to be a 
powerful house down to our own day. It was not until the close 
of the World War that the Austrian ruler, a Hapsburg, was 
forced to give up his throne when the Austrian dominions were 
broken up. 

335. Maximilian and the Hapsburg Marriages. Maximil- 
ian I, the first great member of the Hapsburg family, married 
Mary of Burgundy, the heiress to the Burgundian realms, which 
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included what we now call Holland and Belgium and portions 
of eastern France. In this way the House of Austria got a hold 
on the shores of the North Sea. Maximilian’s next matrimonial 
move was to arrange a marriage between his son, Philip, and 
the daughter and heiress of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 

336. Charles V and his Possessions. In the year 1500 a baby 
was born to Philip and his Spanish wife who was destined be- 
fore he reached the age of twenty to rule, as Emperor Charles V, 
over more of Europe than anyone since Charlemagne. Philip, 
Charles’s father, died in 1506, and his poor wife, Joanna, became 
insane with grief and was thus incapacitated for ruling, so 
Charles could look forward to an unprecedented accumulation 
of glorious titles upon the death of his grandfathers, Maximilian 
of Austria and Ferdinand of Aragon? (Table IV). 

On the death of his grandfather, Ferdinand of Aragon, Charles, 
a boy of sixteen, became “King of Spain.” But still further re- 
sponsibilities were soon to face him. After Maximilian’s death, 
in 1519, Charles was chosen Emperor. By this election the 
young king of Spain, who had never been in Germany or learned 
its language, became its ruler at a very critical moment. 


II. THe REvoLT oF GERMANY AGAINST THE Papacy; 
Martin LUTHER? 


337. Break-up of the Medieval Church into Catholics and 
Protestants. By far the most important event during the reign 
of Charles V was the revolt of a considerable portion of western 
Europe against the popes. The medieval Church, which was 
described in a previous chapter, was in this way broken up, and 
Protestant churches appeared in various European countries, 
which declared themselves entirely independent of the Pope 
and rejected a number of the religious beliefs which the me- 
dieval Church had taught. 


1 Naples and Sicily were in the hands of the king of Aragon at this time. 


? Before studying this chapter re-read the description of the medieval Church 
in Chapter XV. 


Shon 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. (PORTRAIT BY TITIAN) 


Pore Leo X. (Portrait BY RAPHAEL) 
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With the exception of England, all those countries that lay 
within the ancient bounds of the Roman Empire—Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, as well as southern Germany and Austria— 
continued to be faithful to the Pope and the Roman Catholic 
Church. On the other hand, the rulers of the northern German 
states and of England, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
sooner or later became Protestants. In this way Europe was 
divided into two great religious parties, and this led to terrible 
wars and cruel persecutions, which fill the annals of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

338. Sources of Discontent with the Church. The revolt be- 
gan in Germany. The Germans were at this time still good 
Catholics and accepted all the beliefs of the Church, but they 
were seriously troubled by the fact that the popes were so fre- 
quently Italians and that the amount of Church contributions 
collected in Germany was so large. Great German prelates, like 
the archbishops of Mainz, Tréves, and Cologne, contributed 
generously to the papal treasury upon having their election 
confirmed by the Church authorities at Rome. The Pope en- 
joyed the right to fill the important Church offices in Germany 
and sometimes appointed Italians, who received the revenue 
without going to Germany or performing the duties attached 
to the office. One person often held several Church offices. 

339. Earlier Protests against the Church; Erasmus. We 
have seen that kings and emperors often bitterly resented the 
interference of the popes in the affairs of their realms. Some- 
times their protests were successful, but sometimes, as in the 
case of Henry IV of Germany, they were forced to submit to 
public humiliation by the Pope. For a long time German writers 
had freely criticized the management of the Church, and Ger- 
man assemblies (diets) had frequently drawn up lists of griev- 
ances against the papal policy. Multitudes of pamphlets had 
been circulated, often written by able men, so that the great 
questions which Martin Luther raised had long been the cause 
of anxious concern. 

Among the critics of the Church in the early days of 
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Charles V’s reign the most famous and influential was Erasmus. 
He was a Dutchman by birth, but spent his life in various other 
countries—France, England, Italy, and Germany. 

One of his best-known books was his Praise of Folly, in which 
he held up to ridicule many of the practices and beliefs which 
Luther later attacked. He believed that superstition would 
certainly disappear as people became better educated. It seemed 
to Erasmus that if everybody could read the Bible, especially 
the New Testament, for himself, it would be a great advantage. 
He believed that it was the duty of such intelligent rulers as 
Henry VIII of England, Francis I of France, the emperor 
Charles V, and even the Pope himself, to combine in bringing 
about a peaceful reform. ; 

340. Luther’s Address to the German Nobility. In 1520 Martin 
Luther, a professor in the University of Wittenberg, wrote a 
famous pamphlet called An Address to the German Nobility, 
in which he appealed to the rulers of Germany to reform the 
Church, since he believed it useless to wait for the popes 
and bishops to do so. In this pamphlet Luther dealt especially 
with those practices that interfered with the welfare of the 
State. He said that the money of the Germans flies ‘‘feather- 
light” over the Alps, but becomes like lead when there is a ques- 
tion of its coming back. He closed with a long list of evils which 
must be done away with before Germany could become pros- 
perous. He advocated reducing the number of monasteries; he 
pointed out that the numerous Church holidays interfered with 
daily work. The clergy, he urged, should be permitted to marry 
and have families like other citizens. 

341. Luther burns the Papal Bull of Excommunication (1520). 
The Reformation may be said to have begun when Luther de- 


+A few years before (1517) Luther had created a sensation by boldly at- 
tacking the doctrine of indulgences (or church pardons) and especially some of 
the evils that, he declared, had arisen in connection with the granting of them. 
In accordance with the custom of the time he had written out in Latin and 
posted on the church door at Wittenberg a series of ninety-five statements, or 


theses, in regard to indulgences, which he invited any who were interested to 
discuss with him. 
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LUTHER AS A Monk. (By CRANACH, 1520) 


None of the portraits of Luther are very satisfactory. His friend Cranach 

was not, like Holbein the Younger, a great portrait painter. This cut shows 

the reformer when his revolt against the Church was just beginning. He was 

thirty-seven years old and still in the dress of an Augustinian friar, which 
he soon abandoned 


PorTRAIT OF ErASMuS. (By HoLBeEtn) 


This wonderful picture by Hans Holbein the Younger (1497-1543) hangs in 

the Louvre Gallery at Paris. We have every reason to suppose that it is an 

excellent portrait, for Holbein lived in Basel a considerable part of his life 

and knew Erasmus well. The artist was, moreover, celebrated for his skill in 

catching the likeness when depicting the human face. He later painted several 
well-known Englishmen, including King Henry VIII 
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cided to make a public protest by burning the “bull” (that is, 
solemn decree) of excommunication which Pope Leo X had pub- 
lished, condemning his teachings. Luther’s main point was that 
human beings were so evil-minded that they could do nothing 
pleasing to God. They could only repent of their sins and 
have faith in God’s promises. It was his faith that justified the 
repentant sinner in God’s sight. So Luther came to regard the 
“good works” recommended or required by the Church—such 
as the frequent attendance at Mass, the recitation of prayers, 
pilgrimages, and the veneration of relics—as unnecessary for 
salvation and sometimes misleading. 

The bull had irritated many of the German princes, who were 
pleased by Luther’s denunciation of the practices of the Church 
which interfered with what they considered the rights of the 
rulers. Some of the princes and universities published the Pope’s 
bull, but many ignored it, including Luther’s own sovereign, the 
powerful elector of Saxony. The attitude of the princes made 
Charles V cautious in dealing with the heretic, for he did not 
wish to lose his influence in his German possessions. 

342. Luther condemned by the Edict of Worms (1521). A few 
months after Luther burned the papal bull, Charles V held 
his first council, or diet, in Germany in the city of Worms. 
Luther was summoned to appear, and confessed that he had 
written various books criticizing the Church. But he believed 
what he had said was true and felt that he could not do other- 
wise than maintain the stand he had taken. Thereupon Luther 
was condemned as a heretic. The Edict of Worms declared him 
an outlaw and a menace to Church and State. Everyone was 
forbidden to give him food, drink, or shelter. Moreover, he was 
to be seized and delivered to the Emperor. 


1 About this time Luther suddenly realized that his beliefs were very much 
like those of a famous Bohemian heretic, John Huss, who was burnt by order 
of a Church council at Constance in 1415. Huss had been greatly influenced 
by the English reformer Wycliffe (d. 1384), who had bitterly attacked the 
popes. Wycliffe established an order of simple preachers (called the Lollards) 
whose beliefs were similar to those of later Protestants. Wycliffe also made 
the first English translation of the Bible. 
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So general was the disapproval of the edict that few were 
willing to pay any attention to it. Charles V immediately left 
Germany and for nearly ten years was occupied with the gov- 
erning of Spain and a succession of wars. 

343. Luther translates the Bible; the Revolt begins. Luther 
escaped from Worms and retired to a castle called the Wart- 
burg, belonging to his friend the elector of Saxony. Here he 
began a new translation of the Bible into German. 

In the meantime people began to put his teachings into prac- 
tice. Some of the monks and nuns left their monasteries in his 
own town of Wittenberg. Some of them married, which seemed 
—in view of the pledges they had voluntarily taken—a very 
wicked thing to all those who held to the old beliefs. The stu- 
dents and citizens tore down the images of the saints in the 
churches and even went so far as to oppose the celebration of 
the Mass, the chief Catholic sacrament. 

Luther was greatly troubled by news of this disorderly re- 
form. He did not approve of sudden and violent changes and 
left his hiding place to protest. He preached a series of sermons 
in Wittenberg in which he urged that all alterations in religious 
services and practices should be introduced by the government 
and not by the people. But his advice was not heeded. 

The rulers listened to Luther because they were glad of an 
excuse to get control of the Church property and its revenues. 
The peasants listened because he put the Bible into their hands 
and they found nothing there that proved that they ought to 
go on paying the old dues to their lords. 

344, The Peasants’ War. In 1525 the serfs rose, in the name 
of “God’s justice,” to avenge their wrongs. Some of the de- 
mands of the peasants were perfectly reasonable. There were, 
however, leaders who were violent and who proposed to kill 
the “godless” priests and nobles. Hundreds of castles and mon- 
asteries were destroyed by the frantic peasantry, and some 
of the nobility were murdered. The nobility took fearful re- 
venge on the peasants; Erasmus reports that a hundred thou- 
sand peasants were put to death, many with the utmost cruelty. 
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The old exactions of the lords of the manors (§ 266) were in no — 
way lightened, and the situation of the serfs for centuries 
following the great revolt was worse rather than better. 

345. Northern German Rulers become Protestants. A new 
diet held at Speyer in 1526 permitted the various German gov- 
ernments to determine the religion of their subjects. Southern 
Germany decided for the Pope and remains Catholic down to 
the present day. Many of the northern rulers, on the other 
hand, adopted the new teachings, and finally they all fell 
away from the papacy and became Protestant. When a fol- 
lowing diet (1529) tried to enforce the Edict of Worms against 
the heretics, the princes and towns that had accepted Luther’s 
ideas drew up a protest against taking away the liberty that had 
been given to them. Those who signed this appeal were called 
Protestants, a name which came to be used for those who did 
not belong to the Catholic Church. 

346. The Peace of Augsburg (1555). When Charles V came 
back to Germany ten years after the Diet of Worms, the Prot- 
estant views had been condemned by the Second Diet of 
Speyer. The efforts of Charles during the remainder of his reign 
to settle the matter were unsuccessful and there was even some 
fighting between the Catholics and Protestants. In 1555, how- 
ever, the Religious Peace of Augsburg was arranged. By its 
provisions each German prince and each town and knight 
directly under the Emperor was to be at liberty to make a choice 
between the beliefs of the venerable Catholic Church and those 
of the Lutherans. If, however, an archbishop, bishop, or abbot 
declared himself a Protestant, he must,surrender his possessions 
to the Church. Every German was either to conform to the re- 
ligious practices of his particular state or emigrate from it. 
Everyone was supposed to be either a Catholic or a Lutheran, - 
and no provision was made for any other belief. 

The arrangement which permitted the various princes to de- 
termine the religion of their subjects was far more natural in 
* those days than it would be in ours, for the Church and the 


government had been closely associated since the last centuries 
w 
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of the Roman Empire. No one as yet dreamed that it was pos- 
sible to leave people to make up their own minds on religious 
matters without interference on the part of the government. 


III. Tue PRoTESTANT REVOLT IN SWITZERLAND 


347. Origin of the Swiss Confederation. For at least a cen- 
tury after Luther’s death the great issue between Catholics and 
Protestants dominates the history of all the countries with 
which we have to do, except Italy and Spain, where Protestant- 
ism never took permanent root. In Switzerland, England, 
France, and Holland the revolt against the medieval Church 
produced discord, wars, and profound changes. 

We turn first to Switzerland, lying in the midst of the great 
chain of the Alps which extends from the Mediterranean to 
Vienna. During the Middle Ages the region destined to be in- 
cluded in Switzerland of today formed a part of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire and was scarcely distinguishable from the rest of 
southern Germany. As early as the thirteenth century the three 
“forest” cantons on the shores of the winding Lake of Lucerne 
formed a union to protect themselves against their neighbors 
the Hapsburgs. It was around this tiny nucleus that Switzer- 
land gradually consolidated. By brave fighting, the Swiss were 
able to frustrate the efforts of the Hapsburgs to subjugate them. 

Gradually the bonds between the Swiss union and the Empire 
were broken. In 1499 Switzerland became a practically in- 
dependent country. Although the original union had been made 
up of German-speaking people, considerable districts had been 
annexed in which Italian or French was spoken. This condi- 
tion has not changed; all Swiss laws are still proclaimed in 
three languages. The Swiss did not, therefore, form a compact, 
well-defined nation, and consequently for some centuries their 
confederation was weak and ill-organized. 

348. Zwingli leads Revolt against the Old Church. In Switzer- 
land the first leader of the revolt against the Church was a 
young priest named Zwingli, who was a year younger than 
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THE Swiss CONFEDERATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Switzerland is a country of snowy mountains, green valleys, and deep lakes. 
Rivers take their rise in this region, and their waters, flowing in all directions 
through the neighboring lands, find their way into the North Sea, the Black 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Adriatic. Closely surrounded by French, 
Italian, and German peoples, the inhabitants use the language of the neighbor- 

ing countries and have no national language of their own , 
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Luther. “I began here,” he says, “to preach the Gospel of 
Christ in the year 1516, before anyone in my locality had so 
much as heard the name of Luther.” 

But the original cantons about the Lake of Lucerne, which 
feared that they might lose their great influence, were ready to 
fight for the old faith. The first armed collision between the 
Swiss Protestants and Catholics took place at Kappel in 1531, 
and Zwingli fell in the battle. The various cantons and towns 
never came to an agreement in religious matters, and Switzer- 
land is still part Catholic and part Protestant. 

349. Calvin (1509-1564) and the Presbyterian Church. Far 
more important than Zwingli’s teachings, especially for Eng- 
land and America, was the work of Calvin, who organized the 
Presbyterian Church and formulated its beliefs. Born in north- 
ern France in 1509, he was early influenced by the Lutheran 
teachings, which had already found their way into France. A 
persecution of the Protestants under Francis I (1515-1547) drove 
him out of the country. At Basel he issued his great work, The 
Institute of the Christian Religion. It was the first orderly expo- 
sition of the principles of Christianity from a Protestant stand- 
point and formed a convenient manual for study and discussion. 

Calvin was called to Geneva about 1540 and intrusted with 
the task of reforming the town, which had secured its independ- 
ence from the duke of Savoy. Calvin intrusted the management 
of church affairs to the ministers and the elders, or presbyters ; 
hence the name “Presbyterian.” The Protestantism which 
found its way into France was that of Calvin, not that of 
Luther, and the same may be said of Scotland. 


IV. How ENGLAND FELL AWAY FROM THE PAPACY 


350. Henry VIII and his Divorce Case. Henry VIII came to 
the English throne in 1509, when he was eighteen years old. 
His chief adviser, Cardinal Wolsey, deserves great credit for 
having constantly striven to discourage his sovereign’s ambi- 
tion to take part in the wars on the continent. But Wolsey, on 
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account of an unforeseen situation, was not long to be permitted 
to put his enlightened ideas into practice. Henry had married 
Catherine of Aragon, the aunt of Emperor Charles V. Only one 
of their children, Mary, survived to grow up. As time went on 
Henry was anxious to have a son, for he was fearful lest a 
woman might not be permitted to succeed to the throne. More- 
over, he had tired of Catherine, who was considerably older 
than he. His anxiety to rid himself of Catherine was greatly in- 
creased by the appearance at court of a black-eyed girl of six- 
teen, named Anne Boleyn, with whom the king fell in love. 

Wolsey’s failure to persuade the Pope to permit a divorce 
excited the king’s anger, and, with rank ingratitude for his 
minister’s great services, Henry drove him from office (1529) 
and seized his property. From a life of wealth which was 
fairly royal, Wolsey was precipitated into extreme poverty and 
soon died. 

When Henry found he was unable to influence the Pope, he 
lost patience and secretly married Anne Boleyn, relying on get- 
ting his divorce from Catherine later. Parliament, which did 
whatever Henry VIII asked, declared Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine unlawful and that with Anne Boleyn legal. 

351. How Henry VIII threw off the Papal Authority. In 
1534 the English Parliament completed the revolt of the Eng- 
lish Church from the Pope by assigning to the king the right to 
appoint all the English prelates and to enjoy all.the revenues of 
the Church. In the Act of Supremacy Parliament declared the 
king to be “the only supreme head in earth of the Church of 
England,” and that he should enjoy all the powers which the 
title naturally carried with it. It must be carefully observed, 
however, that although Henry broke with the Church he was 
not a Protestant, in the Lutheran sense of the word, for he did 
not accept the teachings of any of the great Protestant leaders. 

352. Dissolution of the English Monasteries. As Henry wanted 
money, he bethought himself of seizing the English abbeys, 
some of which were very rich; consequently the royal commis- 
sioners took possession of the monasteries and their lands and 
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sold every article upon which they could lay hands, including 
the bells and even the lead on the roofs. The picturesque re- 
mains of some of the great abbey churches are still among the 
chief objects of interest to the sight-seer in England. 

353. Henry VIII’s Third Marriage and the Birth of Ed- 
ward VI. Henry’s family troubles by no means came to an 
end with his marriage to Anne Boleyn. Of her too he soon tired, 
and three years after their marriage he had her executed on a 
series of monstrous charges. Ten days later he married his 
third wife, Jane Seymour, who was the mother of his son and 
successor, Edward VI. It was arranged that should Edward 
die leaving no heirs to the throne, he should be succeeded by 
Mary, Henry’s daughter by his first wife, Catherine, and that 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, should be next in line 
of succession. Henry’s death in 1547 left the great problem of 
Protestantism and Catholicism to be settled by his son and 
daughters. (See Table V.) 

354, Edward VI’s Ministers introduce Protestant Practices. 
During the six years of the boy Edward’s reign—he died in 1553 
at the age of sixteen—those in charge of the government favored 
the Protestant party and did what they could to change the faith 
of thepeople by bringing Protestant teachers from the Continent. 

A general destruction of all the images in the churches was 
ordered; even the beautiful stained glass, the glory of the 
cathedrals, was demolished, because it often represented saints 
and angels. The king was to appoint bishops, and Protestants 
began to be put into the high offices of the Church. Parliament 
decreed that thereafter the clergy should be free to marry. 

355. Queen Mary (1553-1558) and the Catholic Restoration. 
Edward VI was succeeded in 1553 by his half sister Mary, the 
daughter of Catherine. Mary had been brought up in the 
Catholic faith and held firmly to it. Her ardent hope of bring- 
ing her kingdom back once more to her religion did not seem 
altogether ill-founded, for the majority of the people were still 
Catholics at heart, and many who were not Catholics dis- 
approved of the policy of Edward’s ministers. 
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The Catholic cause appeared, moreover, to be strengthened 
by Mary’s marriage with the Spanish prince, Philip II, the son 
of the orthodox emperor Charles V. But the English took care 
that Philip should have no hand in the government nor by any 
means be permitted to succeed his wife on the English throne. 

Mary succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation between 
England and the Roman Church. In 1554 the papal legate re- 
stored the members of Parliament, representing the nation, to 
the communion of the Catholic Church. During the last four 
years of Mary’s reign the most serious religious persecution 
in English history occurred. No less than two hundred and 
seventy-seven persons were put to death for denying the teach- 
ings of the Roman Catholic Church.1 The majority of the 
victims were humble workmen and farmers. 


QUESTIONS 


I. How did the English and French kings increase their power after 
the Hundred Years’ War? What obstacles prevented Italy from be- 
coming a unified kingdom? Describe the condition of Germany about 
the year 1500. Why were the Hapsburgs so important at this period ? 
Over what countries did Charles V rule? 

II. What dissatisfaction with the Church grew up among the German 
Catholics? Describe Erasmus’s ideas of reform. How did Luther’s 
theory of salvation differ from the orthodox view? What was the 
Address to the German Nobility? On what grounds was Luther excom- 
municated? Describe some of the ways in which the revolt began. What 
was the Peasants’ War? What is the origin of the term “Protestants”? 
How was Germany divided on the religious question? What were the 
provisions of the Peace of Augsburg? 

III. Give an account of the Swiss Confederation. What part did 
Zwingli play in the revolt against the Church? Give a brief account 
of John Calvin. 

IV. What was the cause of the withdrawal of England from the con- 
trol of the Pope? Give an account of the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Under what ruler did England first become a Protestant country? Give 
an account of the Catholic restoration under Queen Mary. 


1For the persecution of the Catholics by the Protestants see § 377. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE WARS OF RELIGION 
I. THE Councit oF TRENT; THE JESUITS 


356. Council of Trent (1545-1563). Although, as we have seen, 
northern Germany, England, and portions of Switzerland with- 
drew from the Roman Catholic Church, a great part of west- 
ern Europe remained faithful to the Pope and to the old beliefs 
which had been accepted for so many centuries. To consider 
the important matter of reforming the Catholic Church and to 
settle disputed questions of religious belief, a great Church 
council was summoned by the Pope to meet in Trent, on the 
boundary of Germany and Italy, in the year 1545. The Council 
of Trent did not complete its work for nearly twenty years. 

357. Results of the Catholic Reformation. Although the 
Council of Trent would make no compromises with the Prot- 
estants, it took measures to do away with certain evils of 
which both Protestants and devout Catholics complained. The 
bishops were ordered to see that only good men were ordained 
priests. A great improvement actually took place: better men 
were placed in office, and many practices which had formerly 
irritated the people were abolished. 

At the Council’s suggestion the Pope’s officials compiled a 
list of works which Catholics were not to read, lest their faith 
in the doctrines of the Church should be disturbed. Similar 
lists have been printed from time to time down to our own 
day. The establishment of this Index of Prohibited Books 
was one of the Council’s most famous acts. 

358. Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556). The Catholic Church was 
further greatly strengthened by the rise of a powerful organiza- 
tion pledged to the support of the Pope and the Catholic teach- 
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ings. This was the “Society of Jesus,” or Jesuits, founded by a 
Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola. He summoned his followers to 
Rome, and there in 1540 his organization received the sanction 
of the Pope. Loyola had been a soldier in his younger days, 
and therefore laid great stress upon absolute and unquestioning 
obedience. Not only were all the members of the new asso- 
ciation to obey the Pope as Christ’s representative on earth, and 
to undertake without hesitation any journey, no matter how 
perilous, which he might command, but each was to obey his 
superiors in the order as if he were receiving directions from 
Christ in person. 

359. Activities of the Jesuits. The members were to pledge 
themselves to lead a pure life of poverty and devotion. A great 
number of the members were priests, who went about preaching, 
hearing confessions, and encouraging devotional exercises. But 
the Jesuits were teachers as well as preachers. They clearly 
perceived the advantage of bringing young people under their 
influence; they opened schools and soon became the school- 
masters of Catholic Europe. 

The Jesuits rapidly spread not only over Europe but through- 
out the whole world. Francis Xavier, one of Loyola’s original 
little band, went to Hindustan, the Moluccas, and Japan. 
Brazil, Florida, Mexico, and Peru were soon fields of active 
missionary work. We owe to the Jesuits’ reports much of our 
knowledge of the condition of America when white men first be- 
gan to explore Canada and the Mississippi Valley (see § 474). 


II. Puizip II AND THE REVOLT OF THE DuTCH 


360. Division of the Hapsburg Possessions. The chief ally 
of the Pope and the Jesuits in their efforts to check Protestant- 
ism was the son of Emperor Charles V, Philip II of Spain. 
Charles V, crippled with the gout and old before his time, laid 
down the cares of government during the years 1555 and 1 556. 
To his brother, Ferdinand, who had acquired by marriage the 
kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, Charles had earlier trans- 
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ferred the German possessions of the Hapsburgs. To his son, 
Philip II (1556-1598), he gave Spain with its great American 
colonies, portions of Italy, and the Netherlands (see Table V1). 
While Charles V had striven to maintain the Catholic religion 
in all his realms, even by cruel measures, he was no fanatic. 
His son Philip, on the other hand, was willing to sacrifice him- 
self and his possessions in his long fight against heresy, especially 
in the Netherlands. 

361. The Netherlands. The Netherlands occupied the posi- 
tion on the map where we now find the kingdoms of Holland 
and Belgium. In the north the Dutch had been able, by means 
of dikes, to keep out the sea and to reclaim large tracts of low- 
lands. Here considerable cities had grown up—Haarlem, Leiden, 
Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. To the south were the flourishing 
towns of Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, and Antwerp, which had 
for hundreds of years been centers of manufacture and trade. 

362. Philip II’s Harsh Attitude toward the Netherlands; Alva. 
Philip did everything to offend all classes in the Netherlands 
and to increase their natural hatred of the Spaniards. What was 
still worse, he proposed that the Inquisition (§ 235) should 
carry on its work far more actively than hitherto and put an end 
to the heresy which appeared to him to defile his fair realms. 

In 1566 some five hundred of the nobles ventured to protest 
against Philip’s policy. Instead of listening to the appeal of 
these leaders, Philip dispatched to the low countries the re- 
morseless duke of Alva, whose conduct has made his name 
synonymous with blind and unmeasured cruelty. Alva’s ad- 
ministration from 1567 to 1573 and the atrocities of his rough 
soldiers produced a veritable reign of terror. 

363. William of Orange, called the Silent (1533-1584). The 
Netherlands found a leader in William, Prince of Orange, who 
undertook the seemingly hopeless task of freeing his people 
from the oppressive rule of a distant king. William found his 
main support in the northern provinces, of which Holland was 
the chief. The Dutch, who had very generally accepted Prot- 
estant teachings, were purely German in blood, while the peo- 
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ple of the southern provinces, who adhered (as they still de) 
to the Roman Catholic faith, were more akin to the population 
of northern France. 

The Spanish soldiers found little trouble in defeating the 
troops which William collected. Like George Washington, he 
seemed to lose almost every battle and yet was never conquered. 
The first successes of the Dutch were gained by their bold ma- 
riners, who captured Spanish ships and sold them in Protestant 
England. Encouraged by this, many of the towns in the north- 
ern provinces of Holland and Zealand ventured to choose Wil- 
liam as their governor, although they did not yet throw off their 
allegiance to Philip. In this way these two provinces became 
the nucleus of the United Netherlands. 

364. Origin of the Dutch Republic. Alva recaptured a num- 
ber of the towns which revolted, but his atrocious cruelty 
aroused even the southern provinces. Philip realized his mis- 
take and withdrew Alva. The more moderate governors whom 
he now sent won back the southern Catholic provinces, but the 
northern provinces went their own way, and in 1581, as the 
United Provinces or Dutch Republic, declared themselves in- 
dependent of Spain. William of Orange was chosen hereditary 
governor of the new republic, but was shortly afterwards assas- 
sinated by agents of Philip. 

This little nation which we now call Holland, like the tiny 
kingdom of Portugal, became a great colonizing country, and 
even today has vast possessions in the East and the West Indies. 
Holland also became the center of free speech and discussion, 
and men who were afraid to write freely in their own countries 
retired there. Many of the most interesting books of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were published at Amsterdam 
or Rotterdam. 


III. Tat Hucuenor Wars IN FRANCE 


365. Horrors of Intolerance. One of the saddest aspects of 
the history of mankind is the record of cruel and bloddy war- 
fare which has been carried on in the name of religion. We have 
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already reviewed a number of conflicts between peoples of dif- 
ferent religions—such as the Romans and the Christians, and 
the Christians and the Mohammedans. But an even more shock- 
ing fact has been the persecution by one another of the various 
divisions which grew up within the Christian religion itself. In 
the early days of Protestantism there was little of that tolerance 
to which we are accustomed today. Although Christians be- 
lieved in the same God and read the same Bible, they gloried 
in killing one another for holding views which to an onlooker 
would seem to differ but slightly from their own. Catho- 
lics and Protestants not only persecuted each other but even 
plagued members of their own group. One of the bitterest 
forms of this “Christian” warfare was that which combined 
political and business rivalry with religious zeal. 

366. Persecutions in France. The history of France during 
the latter part of the sixteenth century is little more than a 
chronicle of a long and bloody series of civil wars between 
Catholics and Protestants. Although Francis I, who came to the 
French throne in 1515, had no special interest in religious mat- 
ters, he permitted the massacre of three thousand defense- 
less peasants on religious grounds. Francis’s son, Henry II 
(1547-1559), swore to extirpate the Protestants, and hundreds 
of them were burned. He was accidentally killed and left his 
kingdom to three weak sons, the last heirs of the house of 
Valois, who succeeded him in turn during a period of unprec- 
edented civil war and public calamity. (See Table VII.) 

367. The Huguenots and their Political Aims. By this time 
the Protestants in France had become a powerful party. They 
were known as Huguenots’ and accepted the religious teachings 
of their fellow countryman Calvin. Many of them belonged to 
the nobility. They had a strong support in the king of the little 
realm of Navarre, on the southern boundary of France. He be- 
longed to a side line of the French royal house, known as the 
Bourbons, who were later to occupy the F rench throne. It was 
inevitable that the Huguenots should try to get control of the 
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government, and they consequently formed a folitical as well 
as a religious party and were often fighting, in the main for 
worldly ends. 

368. Opening of the Huguenot Wars (1562). As the duke of 
Guise—an ardent Catholic nobleman—was passing through the 
town of Vassy on a Sunday he found a thousand Huguenots 
assembled in a barn for worship. The duke’s followers rudely 
interrupted the service, and a tumult arose in which the troops 
killed a considerable number of the defenseless multitude. The 
news of this massacre aroused the Huguenots and was the be- 
ginning of a war which continued, broken only by short truces, 
for over thirty years. As in the other religious wars of the 
time, both sides exhibited inhuman cruelty. For a generation 
there were burnings, pillage, and atrocities throughout the realm. 

869. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The most frightful event 
of the period of civil war was the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day (August 24, 1572), when no less than two thousand Prot- 
estants were ruthlessly murdered in Paris on the false charge 
that there was a great Huguenot conspiracy afoot. It is sup- 
posed that ten thousand more Protestants were put to death 
in other parts of France. 

370. Henry IV (1589-1610) accepts the Catholic Faith. At 
length, in 1589, after a complicated struggle between several 
claimants of the throne of France, the Huguenot Henry of 
Navarre, the first of the Bourbons, ascended the throne as 
Henry IV. 

The new king had many enemies, and his kingdom was devas- 
tated and demoralized by years of war. He soon saw that he 
must accept the religion of the majority of his people if he 
wished to reign over them, and accordingly asked to be read- 
mitted to the Catholic Church (1593), excusing himself on the 
ground that “Paris was worth a Mass.” He did not forget his 
old friends, however, and in 1598 he issued the Edict of Nantes, 
which insured by law some protection for the Protestants. 

371. The Edict of Nantes. By this edict of toleration the 
Huguenots were permitted to hold services in all the towns and 
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villages where they had previously held them, but in Paris and a 
number of other towns all Protestant services were prohibited. 
The Protestants were to enjoy the same political rights as 
Catholics and to be permitted to hold government offices. The 
Huguenots were to retain a number of fortified towns, where 
they could defend themselves if attacked. In 1610 Henry IV, 
like William the Silent, was assassinated just in the midst of his 
greatest usefulness to his country. 

372. Richelieu. Before many years Cardinal Richelieu, per- 
haps the greatest minister France has ever had, rose to power, 
and from 1624 to his death in 1642 he governed France for 
Henry IV’s son, Louis XIII (1610-1643). He reduced the 
power of the Huguenots by depriving them of their fortified 
towns, not so much on religious grounds as on account of the 
danger they had become to the king’s power. 


IV. ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH 


373. England under Elizabeth (1558-1603). No such terrible 
civil wars between Catholics and Protestants as had occurred in 
France took place in England. During her long reign Queen Eliza- 
beth succeeded for the most part not only in maintaining peace 
at home but in repelling the attacks on her realm from without. 

A wealthy middle class was growing up in England who made 
their money in sheep raising, manufacture, and commerce. 
English trade was greatly extended, and the bold mariners of 
Elizabeth’s time sailed about the whole globe, seeking new 
routes, capturing Spanish ships, plundering Spanish colonies, 
and sometimes engaging in the horrible traffic in negro slaves, 
whom they seized in Africa and sold in the Americas. 

Houses were more comfortable than they had been, and those 
who could afford them wore very fine clothes. Wines were im- 
ported from the Continent, and tobacco was introduced, but 
coffee and tea were as yet unknown in England. Pewter plates 
and spoons began to replace the wooden ones, and chimneys and 
window glass rendered houses livable. Mattresses and pillows 
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took the place of straw pallets and the wooden blocks formerly 
used. People continued, however, to eat with knives or with 
their fingers, for forks did not come in until later. 

Elizabeth’s reign was celebrated for its great writers, like 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and Spenser. Poetry, the drama, and 
science all flourished ($§ 391, 394). 

374. Elizabeth establishes the Church of England. Upon the 
death of Queen Mary, in 1558, the English government once 
more became Protestant. Queen Elizabeth had a new revised 
edition issued of the Book of Common Prayer which had been 
prepared in the time of her half brother, Edward VI. This con- 
tained the services which the government ordered to be held 
in all the churches of England. All her subjects were required 
to go to church, and ministers were to use no other than the 
official Prayer Book. Elizabeth retained many features of 
the Catholic Church, including the bishops and archbishops. 
So the Anglican Church, as it was called, followed a middle 
path, halfway between the Lutherans and Calvinists on the one 
hand and the Catholics on the other. 

The Church of England still exists in much the same form 
in which it was established in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and the Prayer Book is still used, although Englishmen are 
no longer required to attend church and may hold any reli- 
gious views they please without interference by the government. 

375. Mary Stuart, the Scotch Queen, the Hope of the Catho- 
lics. In 1561 the Scotch queen, Mary Stuart, whose French hus- 
band, Francis II, had just died, landed at Leith. She was but 
nineteen years old, of great beauty and charm, and, by reason 
of her Catholic faith and French training, almost a foreigner to 
her subjects, for many of the Scotch people had accepted the 
Protestant teachings of Calvin. Her grandmother was a sister 
of Henry VIII, and Mary claimed to be the rightful heiress to 
the English throne should Elizabeth die childless. Conse- 
quently the Queen of Scots became the hope of those who 
wished to bring back England and Scotland to the Roman 
Catholic faith. Chief among these was Philip II of Spain. 


PorTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Elizabeth, the first woman to rule England, deemed herself a very handsome 
and imposing person. She was fond of fine clothes and doubtless had on her 
best when she sat for her portrait 


Mary QUEEN OF Scots AND DARNLEY 


Mary had been married to the heir to the French throne when she was six-= 

teen. Her French husband, Francis II, died less than three years after. She 

then returned to Scotland and married her cousin Lord Darnley in 1565, when 
she was twenty-three years old 
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Mary quickly discredited herself with both Protestants and 
‘Catholics by her conduct. She was suspected of being impli- 
cated in the death of her second husband, Lord Darnley, in 
order to marry a nobleman named Bothwell. How far Mary 
was responsible for her husband’s death no one can be sure. It 
is certain that she later married Bothwell and that her Prot- 
estant subjects thereupon deposed her as a murderess. After 
fruitless attempts to regain her power she abdicated in favor of 
her infant son, James VI, fled to England, and threw herself 
on Elizabeth’s mercy. Elizabeth, who was afraid of Mary’s 
claims, took good care to keep her rival practically a prisoner. 

376. Catholic Plans for deposing Elizabeth. A rising in the 
north of England (1569) showed that there were many who 
would gladly reéstablish the Catholic faith by freeing Mary 
and placing her on the English throne. This was followed by 
the excommunication of Elizabeth by the Pope, who at the 
same time absolved her subjects from their allegiance to their 
heretical ruler. The revolt in the North was suppressed, but 
the English Catholics continued to look to Philip for help. 
They opened correspondence with Alva and invited him to 
invade England, dethrone Elizabeth, and make Mary Stuart 
queen in her stead. 

$77. Persecution of the English Catholics. Two Jesuits were 
sent to England in 1580 to encourage the members of their 
faith. Parliament now grew more intolerant and ordered fines 
and imprisonment to be inflicted on those who said or heard 
Mass or who refused to attend the English services. Two hun- 
dred Catholic priests, it is said, were executed, and others were 
tortured or perished miserably in prison. 

378. Execution of Mary Queen of Scots (1587). Mary Queen 
of Scots became involved in another plot for the assassination 
of Elizabeth. Parliament now realized that as long as Mary 
lived Elizabeth’s life was in constant danger; whereas if Mary 
were out of the way, Philip II would have no interest in the 
death of Elizabeth, since Mary’s son, James VI of Scotland, 
who would succeed Elizabeth on the English throne, was a Prot- 
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estant. (See Table V.) Elizabeth was therefore reluctantly 
persuaded by her advisers to sign a warrant for Mary’s execu- 
tion in 1587, and the Scotch queen was beheaded. 

379. Destruction of the Spanish Armada (1588). Philip I 
did not give up, however, his project of bringing England back 
to the Catholic faith. In 1588 he collected a great fleet, includ- 
ing his best and largest warships, which was proudly called by 
the Spaniards the “Invincible Armada” (that is, fleet). This 
was to sail through the English Channel to the Netherlands and 
bring over the Spanish commander there and his veterans, who, 
it was expected, would soon make an end of Elizabeth’s raw 
militia. The English ships were inferior to those of Spain in 
size, although not in number, but they had trained commanders, 
such as Francis Drake and Hawkins. 

These famous captains had long sailed the Spanish Main and 
knew how to use their cannon without getting near enough to 
the Spaniards to suffer from their fire. When the Armada ap- 
proached it was permitted by the English fleet to pass up the 
Channel before a strong wind, which later became a storm. 
The English ships then followed, and both fleets were driven 
past the coast of Flanders. Of the hundred and thirty Spanish 
war vessels only fifty-four returned home; the rest had been 
destroyed by English valor or by the gale, to which Elizabeth 
herself ascribed the victory. The defeat of the Armada put an 
end to the danger from Spain. 

380. Failure of Philip II’s Policy. When Philip II died, in 
1598, it was apparent that he had not succeeded in his cherished 
purposes. England was permanently Protestant; the ‘ Invinci- 
ble Armada” had been miserably wrecked, and Philip’s plan 
for bringing England once more within the fold of the Roman 
Catholic Church was forever frustrated. In France the terrible 
wars of religion were over, and a powerful king, Henry IV, 
lately a Protestant himself, was on the throne, who not only 
tolerated the Protestants but would stand no more meddling of 
Spain in French affairs. A new Protestant state, the United 
Netherlands (Holland), had actually appeared within the 
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bounds of the realms bequeathed to Philip by his father. After 
Philip IT’s death Spain was reduced to the rank of a secondary 
European power. 


V. Tue Tutrty Years’ War , 


381. The Thirty Years’ War really a Series of Wars. The 
last great conflict caused by the differences between Catholics 
and Protestants was fought out in Germany during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. It is generally known as the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), but there was in reality a series 
of wars; and although the fighting was done upon German ter- 
ritory, Sweden, France, and Spain played quite as important a 
part in the struggle as the various German states. 

382. Opening of the Thirty Years’ War (1618). Since the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg, in 1555 (§ 346), the Protestants 
had increased in numbers, and the seizure of Church property 
by the Protestant princes had continued. Bohemia and even 
Austria contained many Protestants, and this was a source of 
terrible anxiety to the Hapsburg rulers and their efficient 
helpers the Jesuits. Bohemia, in 1618, determined to call a 
Calvinist prince from the Palatinate on the Rhine to be its king. 
The Emperor, however, was able to put the new ruler to 
flight after a reign of a single winter. 

Encouraged by the successes of the Catholic armies in de- 
feating the Bohemians, the Emperor ordered the Protestants 
throughout Germany to give back all the Church possessions 
which they had seized since the Religious Peace of Augsburg. 
But when his general, Wallenstein, attempted to enforce this 
order in his usual merciless fashion, a new friend of the Prot- 
estants appeared in the person of Gustavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden. 

383. The Kingdom of Sweden. We have had no occasion 
hitherto to speak of the Scandinavian kingdoms of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, which the northern German peoples had 
established about Charlemagne’s time; but from now on they 
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begin to take part in the affairs of central Europe. The Union 
of Calmar (1397) had brought these three kingdoms, previously 
separate, under a single rulers About the time that the Prot- 
estant revolt began in Germany the union was broken by the 
withdrawal of Sweden, which became an independent kingdom. 
Gustavus Vasa, a Swedish noble, led the movement and was 
later chosen king of Sweden (1523). In the same year Prot- 
estantism was introduced. Vasa confiscated the Church lands, 
got the better of the nobles,—who had formerly made the kings 
a great deal of trouble,—and started Sweden on its way toward 
national greatness. 

384, Gustavus Adolphus invades Germany. A hundred years 
later the Swedish king Gustavus Adolphus invaded Germany, 
to aid his fellow Protestants and mayhap to gain a strip of Ger- 
man territory for Sweden. Near Leipzig he met and routed the 
army of the Catholics. At this juncture Wallenstein collected 
a new army, over which he was given absolute command. Gus- 
tavus gained a great victory over Wallenstein (1632), but ven- 
tured too far into the enemy’s lines and was killed. 

The Swedes did not, however, retire from Germany, but con- 
tinued to participate in the war, which now degenerated into a 
series of raids by leaders whose soldiers depopulated the land 
by their unspeakable atrocities. Wallenstein, who had long 
been detested even by the Catholics, was murdered in 1634, to 
the great relief of all parties. 

385. Richelieu renews the Struggle of France against the 
Hapsburgs. Richelieu, the great minister of France, decided 
that it would be to the interest of his king to renew the old 
struggle with the Hapsburgs by sending troops against the 
Emperor. France was still shut in, as she had been since the 
time of Charles V, by the Hapsburg lands. So the war was re- 
newed in 1635, and French, Swedish, Spanish, and German 
soldiers ravaged an already exhausted country for a decade 
longer. Then came, in 1648, the famous Peace of Westphalia. 

386. Provisions of the Treaty of Westphalia. The Protes- 
tant princes were to retain the lands which they had in their 
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possession in the year 1624, and each ruler was still to have the 
right to determine the religion of his state. The practical dis- 
solution of the Holy Roman Empire was acknowledged by per- 
mitting the individual states to make treaties among themselves 
and with foreign powers.; this was equivalent to recognizing the 
independence which they had already long enjoyed. 

The Emperor also ceded to France important towns—includ- 
ing Metz and Verdun—and all his rights in Alsace, although 
the city of Strasbourg was to remain with the Empire. It was 
in this way that France first got its hold on this region, which 
was to become one of the great issues of the World War. 

387. Disastrous Results of the War in Germany. The ac- 
counts of the misery and depopulation of Germany caused by 
the Thirty Years’ War are well-nigh incredible. Until the 
opening of the nineteenth century Germany continued to be 
divided up into many little states. But the electors of Branden- 
burg, of the hitherto unimportant House of Hohenzollern, were 
just beginning to build up a power destined to become modern 
Prussia. 


VI. THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC AGE 


388. The New Science. The battles of the Thirty Years’ War 
are now well-nigh forgotten, and few people are interested in 
Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus. It seems as if the war did 
little but destroy men’s lives and property, and that no great 
ends were accomplished by all the suffering it involved. But 
during the years that it raged certain men were quietly devoting 
themselves to scientific research which was to change the world 
more than all the battles that have ever been fought. These 
men adopted a new method. They perceived that the books of 
ancient writers, especially Aristotle, which were used as text- 
books in the universities, were full of statements that could not 
be proved. They maintained that the only way to advance 
science was to set to work and try experiments, and by careful 
thought and investigation to determine the laws of nature with- 
out regard to what previous generations had believed. 
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389, The Discovery of Copernicus. The Polish astronomer 
Copernicus published a work in 1543 in which he refuted the old 
idea that the sun and all the stars revolved around the earth as 
a center, as was then taught in all the universities. He showed 
that, on the contrary, the sun is the center about which the 
earth and the rest of the planets revolve, and that the reason 
that the stars seem to go around the earth each day is because 
our globe revolves on its 
axis. Although Copernicus 
had been encouraged to 
write his book by a cardinal 
and had dedicated it to the 
Pope, the Catholic as well 
as the Protestant theologi- 
ans declared that the new 
theory contradicted the 
teachings of the Bible, and 
they therefore rejected it. 
But we know now that 
Copernicus was right and 
the theologians and univer- 
sities wrong. 

390. Galileo. The Italian 

GALILEO scientist Galileo (1564- 

1642), by the use of a little 

telescope he contrived, was able, in 1610, to see the spots on 
the sun; these indicated that the sun was not, as Aristotle had 
taught, a perfect, unchanging body, and showed also that it 
revolved on its axis, as Copernicus had guessed that the earth 
did. Galileo made careful experiments, by dropping objects 
from the leaning tower of Pisa, which proved that Aristotle was 
wrong in assuming that a body weighing a hundred pounds 
fell a hundred times as fast as a body weighing but one. He 
wrote in Italian as well as in Latin. His opponents might 
have forgiven him had he written only for the learned, but they 
thought it highly dargerous to have the new ideas set forth in 
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such a way that the people at large might come to doubt what the 
theologians and universities were teaching. Galileo was finally 
summoned before the Inquisition; some of his theories were 
condemned, and he was imprisoned by the Church authorities. 

391. Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis. Francis Bacon, an Eng- 
lish lawyer and government official, spent his spare hours in 
explaining how men could increase their knowledge. He too 
wrote in his native tongue as well as in Latin. He was the most 
eloquent representative of the new science which renounced au- 
thority and relied upon experiment. “We are the ancients,” he 
declared, “—not those who lived long ago when the world was 
young and men ignorant.” Late in life he began to write a little 
book, which he never finished, called the New Atlantis. It de- 
scribes an imaginary state which some European mariners were 
supposed to have discovered on an island in the Pacific Ocean. 
The chief institution was a “House of Solomon,” a great labora- 
tory for carrying on scientific investigation in the hope of dis- 
covering new facts and using them for bettering the condition 
of the inhabitants. This House of Solomon became a model 
for the Royal Society, established in London some fifty years 
after Bacon’s death. It still exists and publishes its discussions. 

392. Scientific Societies Founded. The earliest societies for 
scientific research grew up in Italy. Later the English Royal 
Society and the French Institute were established, as well as 
similar associations in Germany. These were the first things of 
the kind in the history of the world—except perhaps the ancient 
“Museum” at Alexandria ($113). Their object was not, like 
that of the old Greek schools of philosophy and the medieval 
universities, mainly to hand down and explain the knowledge 
derived from the past, but to find out what had never been 
known before. 

We have seen how in the fourteenth century new inventions 
were introduced, such as the compass, paper, spectacles, gun- 
powder, and, in the fifteenth century, the printing-press. But in 
the seventeenth century, progress began to be much more rapid, 
and an era of invention opened, in the midst of which we still 
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live. The microscope and telescope made it possible to discover 
innumerable scientific truths that were hidden from the Greeks 
and Romans. In time this scientific advance produced a spzrit 
of reform, also new in the world. (See Chapter X XVI.) 


QUESTIONS 


I. What was accomplished by the Council of Trent? What is the 
Index? Wescribe the founding of the order of Jesuits. What were its 
aim and policy? 

II. Describe the revolt of the Netherlands. What was the character 
of Philip II? What was the origin of the Dutch Republic? 

III. Describe the beginnings of Protestantism in France. Describe 
the struggle of the Huguenots with the Catholics. What was the attitude 
of Henry IV toward the Protestants? What were the provisions of the 
Edict of Nantes ? 

IV. What religious settlement was made by Queen Elizabeth? De- 
scribe the characteristics of the English Church. In what way did Mary 
Stuart threaten the power of Elizabeth? Describe the destruction of 
the Armada. 

V. Give a brief account of the Thirty Years’ War. What were the 
provisions of the Treaty of Westphalia? What were the results of the 
war on Germany ? 

VI. What was the great discovery made by Copernicus? What dis- 
coveries were made by Galileo? Why was the Church opposed to the 
teachings of these men? What do you know of Francis Bacon? Give 
an account of the founding of scientific societies. 


CHAPTER XXII 


STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND BETWEEN KING AND 
PARLIAMENT 


I. THE STUARTS AND THE Divine Ricut or Kincs 


393. Accession of James I of England (1603); the Stuarts. 
On the death of Elizabeth in 1603 James I ascended the throne. 
It will be remembered that he was the son of Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scots, and through her he was a descendant of Henry VII. 
In Scotland he reigned as James VI; consequently the two 
kingdoms were now brought together under the same ruler.t 

394. Great Writers of James’s Reign: Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Harvey. The writers of James’s reign constituted its chief glory. 
They outshone those of any other European country. Shake- 
speare is generally admitted to be the greatest dramatist that the 
world has produced. While he wrote many of his plays before 
the death of Elizabeth, some of his finest—Othello, King Lear, 
and the Tempest, for example — belong to the time of James [. 

At the same time, Francis Bacon was making his eloquent plea 
for modern science. It was in James’s reign also that the English 
translation of the Bible was made which is still published as the 
authorized version in all countries where English is spoken. 

An English physician of this period, William Harvey, ex- 
amined the workings of the human body more carefully than 

1See Table VIII. When the Angles and Saxons invaded England, some of 
them wandered into the Lowlands of Scotland. The mountainous region to the 
north, known as the Highlands, continued, however, to be held by tribes, 
related to the Welsh and Irish, speaking a language similar to theirs; namely, 
Gaelic. The Highlands and Lowlands were finally united under a line of Scotch 
kings who made Edinburgh their chief town. From the time of Edward I 
(1290) the English kings had tried to annex Scotland, but the Scotch, who 


were very plucky, had always been able to maintain their independence. 
IQI 
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any previous investigator and made the great discovery of the 
manner in which the blood circulates from the heart through 
the arteries and capillaries and back through the veins. 

395. The Stuart Notion of Kingship. The chief interest of the 
period of the Stuarts, which began with the accession of James I 
and ended with the flight from England of his grandson, James IT 
eighty-five years later, is the long and bitter struggle between 
the kings and Parliament. The vital question was, Should the 
kings, who claimed to be God’s representatives on earth, do as 
they thought fit, or should Parliament control the government 
of the country? James I had a very irritating way of claiming 
to be the sole and supreme ruler of England. He wrote a book 
in which he asserted that the king could make any law he 
pleased without consulting Parliament; that he was the master 
of every one of his subjects, high and low, and might put to 
death whom he pleased. According to this theory, which is 
called “the divine right of kings,” it had pleased God to appoint 
the monarch the father of his people, who must obey him as 
they would God and ask no questions. The king was responsi- 
ble to God alone, to whom he owed his powers,—not to Par- 
liament or the nation. 

396. Charles I (1625-1649) and his Struggle with Parliament. 
Charles I, James’s son and successor, did nothing to remove the 
disagreeable impressions which his father had made, and began 
immediately to quarrel with Parliament. When that body re- 
fused to grant him funds, — mainly because they thought that 
these were likely to be wasted by his favorite, the duke of Buck- 
ingham,—Charles attempted, without permission of Parlia- 
ment, to raise money in irregular ways, such as forcing loans 
from his subjects and imprisoning those who protested. 

These and other attacks upon the rights of his people led 
Parliament to draw up, in 1628, the celebrated Petition of 
Right, which is one of the most important documents in 
the history of the English Constitution. Parliament “humbly 
prayed” that no man need thereafter be forced to make any 
gift or loan to the king without consent of Parliament; that 
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no free man should be imprisoned except according to the laws 
and statutes of the realm as presented in the Great Charter 
($256). Very reluctantly Charles consented to this restate- 
ment of the limitations which the English had always, in theory 
at least, placed upon the powers of their king. 

The disagreement between Charles and Parliament was 
rendered much more serious by religious differences. The king 
had married a French Catholic princess. Moreover, there 
seemed to be a growing inclination in England to restore the. 
older ceremonies of the Church which had prevailed before 
the Protestant Revolt and which shocked the more strongly 
Protestant members of the House of Commons. 

397. Charles dissolves Parliament (1629) and determines to 
rule by himself. This fear of a return to Roman Catholicism 
served to widen the breach between Charles and the Commons. 
The Parliament of 1629, after a stormy session, was dissolved 
by the king, who determined to rule thereafter by himself. For 
eleven years no new Parliament was summoned. 

Charles was not well fitted by nature to run the government 
of England by himself. He had not the necessary tireless 
energy. Moreover, the methods resorted to by his ministers to 
raise money without recourse to Parliament rendered the king 
more and more unpopular. 

398. The Different Sects of Protestants. There was continued 
trouble over religious matters; for the Protestants not only 
feared the Catholics, but the various sects of Protestants dis- 
liked one another. Some preferred to retain many of the 
old features of the Catholic Church; while others—the so- 
called Low Church party, or Puritans, favored a simple service. 
There were also the Presbyterians and an ever-increasing 
number of Separatists, or Independents. These rejected both 
the organization of the Church of England and that of the 
Presbyterians and desired that each religious community should 
organize itself independently. The government had forbidden 
these Separatists to hold their little meetings, which they called 
conventicles, and about 1600 some of them fled to Holland. 

WwW 
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399. The Pilgrim Fathers. The community of Separatists 
which established itself at Leiden dispatched the Mayflower, 
in 1620, with colonists—since known as the Pilgrim Fathers—to 
the New World, across the sea. It was these colonists who 
laid the foundations of a New England which has proved a 
worthy offspring of the mother country. The form of worship 
which they established in their new home is still known as 
Congregational. 

400. The Long Parliament. In 1640 Charles found himself 
engaged in a war with Scotland. The army which the king got 
together was reluctant to fight the Scots, so Charles was at last 
obliged to summon a Parliament. This, owing to the length 
of time it remained in session, was called the Long Parliament. 
It drew up a “Grand Remonstrance” in which all of Charles’s 
tyrannies were enumerated and a demand was made that the 
king’s ministers should thereafter be responsible to Parliament. 

401. Civil War (1642); Cavaliers and Roundheads. Matters 
grew rapidly worse, and both Charles and Parliament now be- 
gan to gather troops for the inevitable conflict, which plunged 
England into civil war. Those who supported Charles were 
known as Cavaliers. The parliamentary party was popularly 
called the Roundheads, since some of them cropped their hair 
close because of their dislike for the long locks of their more 
aristocratic and worldly opponents. 

The Roundheads soon found a distinguished leader in Oliver 
Cromwell (b. 1599), a country gentleman and member of Par- 
liament. Cromwell organized a compact army of God-fearing 
men, who were not permitted to indulge in profane words or 
light talk, as is the wont of soldiers, but advanced upon their 
enemies singing psalms. The war continued for several years 
and, after the first year, went in general against the Cavaliers. 
Finally, the king, defeated on every side, fell into the hands of 
Parliament, which kept him prisoner. 

402. Execution of Charles (1649). There were, however, 
many in the House of Commons who still sided with the king, 
and in December, 1648, that body declared for a reconciliation 
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with the monarch. The next day, however, all those who were 
friendly to the king were prevented from entering the House, by 
a troop of soldiers which had been stationed at the door. 

In this way the House of Commons was brought completely 
under the control of those most bitterly hostile to Charles, 
whom they immediately proposed to bring to trial. They de- 
clared that the House of Commons, since it was chosen by the 
people, was supreme in England and the source of all just 
power, and that consequently neither king nor House of Lords 
was necessary. The mutilated House of Commons appointed 
a special High Court of Justice made up of Charles’s sternest 
opponents, who alone would consent to sit in judgment on him. 
They passed sentence upon the king, and on January 30, 16409, 
Charles was beheaded in front of his palace of Whitehall, Lon- 
don. It must be clear from the above account that it was not 
the nation at large which demanded Charles’s death, but a very 
small group of extremists who claimed to be the representatives 
of the nation. 


II. OLIVER CROMWELL; ENGLAND A COMMONWEALTH 


403. England becomes a Commonwealth, or Republic. The 
‘Rump Parliament,” as the remnant of the House of Commons 
was contemptuously called, proclaimed England to be thereafter 
a “commonwealth”; that is, a republic, without a king or a 
House of Lords. But Cromwell, the head of the army, was 
nevertheless the real ruler of England. He was supported by 
the Independents, but his main strength lay in his skill as a 
ruler and in the well-organized army of some fifty thousand 
men which he had at his command. 

404. Ireland and Scotland subdued. Cromwell found himself 
confronted by every kind of difficulty. The three kingdoms had 
fallen apart. The nobles and Catholics in Ireland proclaimed 
Charles II as king, and an army of Irish Catholics and English 
Royalist Protestants was formed with a view to overthrowing 
the Commonwealth. Cromwell accordingly set out for Ireland, 
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where town after town surrendered to his army. In 1652, after 
much cruelty, the island was once more conquered. A large 
part of it was confiscated for the benefit of the English, and 
the Catholic landowners were driven into the hills. In the 
meantime Charles II, who, after his father’s execution, had 
taken refuge in France, had in 1650 landed in Scotland, and 
upon his agreeing to be 
a Presbyterian king the 
whole Scotch nation was 
ready to support him. 
But Scotland was sub- 
dued by Cromwell even 
more promptly than Ire- 
land had been. 

405. Cromwell dissolves 
the Long Parliament 
(1653) and is made Lord 
Protector. The Rump Par- 
liament soon became very 
unpopular; for its mem- 
bers, in spite of their 
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office. At last Cromwell 
upbraided them angrily for their self-seeking, which was in- 
juring the public cause. On being interrupted by a member, 
he cried out: “Come, come, we have had enough of this. Ill 
put an end to this.” Calling in his soldiers, he turned the mem- 
bers out of the House and sent them home. 

Having thus dissolved the Long Parliament April, 1653, he 
summoned a Parliament of his own, made up of “‘God-fearing” 
men whom he and the officers of his army chose. This ex- 
traordinary body is known as Barebone’s Parliament, from a 
distinguished member, a London merchant, with the character- 
istically Puritan name of “Praisegod Barebone.” Many of 
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these godly men were, however, unpractical and hard to deal 
with. A minority of the more sensible ones got up early one 
winter morning (December, 1653) and, before their opponents 
had a chance to protest, declared Parliament abolished and 
placed the supreme authority in the hands of Cromwell. 

For nearly five years Cromwell was, as Lord Protector (a 
title equivalent to that of “Regent”), practically king of Eng- 
land, although he refused actually to accept the royal insignia. 
In May, 1658, Cromwell fell ill and died; and as a great storm 
passed over England at that time, the Cavaliers asserted that 
the devil had come to fetch home the soul of the usurper. 


III. THe RESTORATION 


406. The Restoration; Charles II (1660-1685). By 1660 the 
nation was tired of disorder and glad to acknowledge Charles IT, 
whom everyone preferred to a government by soldiers. A new 
Parliament, composed of both Houses, was assembled, which 
welcomed a messenger from the king and solemnly resolved 
that “according to the ancient and fundamental laws of this 
kingdom, the government is, and ought to be, by kings, lords, 
and commons.” Thus the Puritan revolution and the short- 
lived republic were followed by the Restoration of the Stuarts. 

Charles II was quite as fond as his father of having his own 
way, but he was a man of more ability. He disliked to be ruled 
by Parliament, but, unlike his father, he was too wise to arouse 
the nation against him. He did not propose to let anything 
happen which would send him on his travels again. He and his 
courtiers led a gay life, in sharp contrast to the Puritan ideas. 

407. Religious Measures adopted by Parliament. Charles’s 
first Parliament was a moderate body ; but his second was made 
up almost wholly of Cavaliers, and it got along, on the whole, so 
well with the king that he did not dissolve it for eighteen years. 
It did not take up the old question, which was still unsettled, as 
to whether Parliament or the king was really supreme. It 
showed its hostility to the Puritans, however, by a series of in- 
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tolerant laws, which are very important in English history. An 
effort was made to exclude Presbyterians and Independents 
from town offices. By the Act of Uniformity (1662) any cler- 
gyman who refused to accept everything in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was to be excluded from holding his position. 

These laws tended to throw all those Protestants who re- 
fused to conform to the Church of England into a single class, 
still known today as Dissenters. It included the Independents, 
the Presbyterians, and the newer bodies of the Baptists and the 
Society of Friends (commonly known as Quakers). These sects 
had no desire to control the religion or politics of the country 
and asked only that they might be permitted to worship in 
their own way outside of the English Church. The law exclud- 
ing all but adherents of the English Church from office remained 
in force down into the nineteenth century. 


IV. THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 


408. James II (1685-1688). Upon Charles II’s death he was 
succeeded by his brother, James II, who was an avowed Catho- 
lic and had married, as his second wife, Mary of Modena, who 
was also a Catholic. He was a far more religious man than the 
late king and was ready to reéstablish Catholicism in England 
regardless of what it might cost him. Mary, James’s daughter 
by his first wife, had married her cousin, William ITI, Prince of 
Orange,’ the head of the United Netherlands, as Holland was 
called. The English nation might have tolerated James so long 
as they could look forward to his Protestant daughter as their 
next ruler ; but when a son was born to his Catholic second wife, 
and James showed unmistakably his purpose of favoring the 
Catholics, messengers were dispatched by a group of Protestants 
to William of Orange, asking him to come and rule over them. 

409. The Revolution of 1688 and the Accession of Wil- 
liam III (1688-1702). William landed in November, 1688, and 


1Son of Charles I’s daughter Mary, who had married William II, Prince of 
Orange (see Table VIII). 
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marched upon London, where he received general support from 
all the English Protestants, regardless of party. James: II 
started to oppose William; but his army refused to fight, and 
his courtiers deserted him. James fled to France, and a new 
Parliament declared the throne vacant. 

410. The Bill of Rights (1689). A Bill of Rights was then 
drawn up which provided that William and Mary should be 
joint sovereigns. It once more stated the fundamental rights of 
the English nation and recalled the limitations which the Peti- 
tion of Right and the Great Charter of King John had placed 
upon the king. By this peaceful revolution the English rid 
themselves of the Stuarts and their claims to rule by divine 
right, the powers of Parliament were once more established, and | 
the Catholic question was practically settled by the dethroning 
of James IT. 

A Toleration Act was passed by Parliament, which freed 
Dissenters from all penalties for failing to attend services in 
Anglican churches and allowed them to have their own meet- 
ings. Even Catholics, while not included in the act of tolera- 
tion, were permitted to hold services undisturbed by the 
government. 

411. Questions settled by the Accession of William and 
Mary. With the accession of William and Mary, in 1688, Eng- 
land may be said to have practically settled the two great ques- 
tions that had produced such serious dissensions during the 
previous fifty years. In the first place, the nation had clearly 
shown that it proposed to remain: Protestant, and the relations 
between the Church of England and the Dissenters were gradu- 
ally being satisfactorily adjusted. In the second place, the 
powers of the king had been carefully defined, and from the 
opening of the eighteenth century to the present time no Eng- 
lish monarch has ventured to veto an act of Parliament. 

412. The Union of England and Scotland (1707). William IIT 
was succeeded in 1702 by his sister-in-law, Anne (1702-1714), 
a younger daughter of James II. The most important event of 
her reign was the final union of England and Scotland. The 
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two countries had been under the same ruler since the accession 
of James I, but each had maintained its own independent parlia- 
ment and system of government. Finally, in 1707, both nations 
agreed to unite their governments into one. Forty-five mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons were to be chosen there- - 
after in Scotland, and sixteen Scotch lords were to be added to 
the English House of Lords. In this way the whole island of 
Great Britain was placed under a single government, and the 
occasions for strife were thereby greatly reduced.t 


QUESTIONS 


I. How were the kingdoms of England and Scotland united on the 
accession of James I? Name some of the distinguished writers of 
James’s reign. What were the views of kingship held by the Stuarts ? 
What was Charles’s attitude toward Parliament? What was the Petition 
of Right ? What were the chief religious parties in England in the time 
of Charles I? Describe the events which led to the execution of Charles. 

II. What form of government was introduced after Charles’s death? 
How did Cromwell deal with Parliament? In what did Cromwell’s 
strength consist ? 

III. What led to the restoration of the Stuarts? What laws were 
passed by Parliament against the Puritans? Who were the Dissenters ? 

IV. Why was James II unpopular? What was the Revolution of 
1688? What was the substaace of the Bill of Rights? of the Toleration 
Act? What questions were settled by the accession of William and 
Mary? On what terms were England and Scotland united in 1707? 


1 Wales had come under the English crown in 1284, when it was conquered 
by Edward I. Edward introduced English laws and customs and met little 
opposition from the Welsh. He gave his son the title “ Prince of Wales,” which 
the heir to the English throne still retains, 


BOOK IV. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE DAYS OF LOUIS XIV 


I. Louis XIV In wis Glory (1643-1715) 


413. France at the Accession of Louis XIV. During the long 
reign of Louis XIV (seventy-two years) France occupied a posi- 
tion of commanding importance in European affairs. When Louis 
took up the “business of reigning” at the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin, who had been in charge of the government while Louis 
was growing up, he inherited a kingdom such as no previous 
French monarch had enjoyed. For a generation the great minis- 
ters of France, Cardinal Richelieu (1624-1642) and Cardinal 
Mazarin (1642-1661), had devoted their energy and ability to 
making the king supreme in France, and France the leading 
power in Europe. Henry IV had begun the task of building up 
the strength of the nation by encouraging manufactures and 
commerce and by a thorough reform in money matters. But it 
remained for the two distinguished cardinals to establish the 
absolute and unquestioned power of the French monarch. This 
they accomplished by managing to get all important govern- 
mental matters into the hands of the king and his appointees ; 
by depriving the nobles of many of their former privileges; by 
destroying their fortified castles, so that they were no longer 
feudal lords able to defy their king; and by building up the best 
army in Europe, paid and commanded by the monarch. 

Moreover, the Huguenots, whose efforts to secure equal rights 


with the Catholics had led to the terrible civil wars of the six- 
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teenth century, were now reduced in numbers and their forti- 
fied towns taken away (§ 372). Under the guidance of her 
shrewd statesmen France had come out of the Thirty Years’ 
War with enlarged territory and increased influence. 

Louis XIV carried the work of these great ministers still far- 
ther. He gave that form to the French monarchy which it re- 
tained until the French Revolution. He made himself the very 
mirror of kingship. His marvelous court at Versailles became 
the model and the despair of other, less wealthy and powerful, 
princes, who accepted his theory of the absolute power of kings 
but could not afford to imitate his luxury. By his incessant wars 
he kept Europe in turmoil for over half a century. The dis- 
tinguished generals who led his newly organized troops, and the 
wily diplomats who arranged his alliances and negotiated his 
treaties, made France feared and respected by even the most 
powerful of the other European states. 

414, The Theory of the “Divine Right of Kings” in France. 
Louis XIV held the same idea of kingship that James I had 
tried in vain to induce the English people to accept (§ 395). 
God had given kings to men, and it was his will that monarchs 
should be regarded as his lieutenants and that all those subject \ 
to them should obey them absolutely, without asking any ques- 
tions or making any criticisms ; for in submitting to their prince 
they were really submitting to God himself. If the king was 
good and wise, his subjects should thank the Lord; if he proved 
foolish, cruel, or perverse, they must accept their evil ruler as 
a well-deserved and just punishment which God had sent them 
for their sins. But in no case might they limit his power or rise 
against him. 

415. Different Attitude of English and French toward Ab- 
solute Monarchy. Louis XIV had two great advantages over 
James I. In the first place, the English nation has always shown 
itself far more reluctant than France to place absolute power in 
the hands of its rulers, By its Parliament, its courts, and its 
various declarations of the nation’s rights, it had built up tradi- 
tions which made it impossible for the Stuarts to establish their 
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claim to be absolute rulers. In France, on the other hand, there 
was no Great Charter or Bill of Rights; the Estates General did 
not hold the purse strings (§ 331), and the king was permitted to 
raise money without asking their permission. When Louis XIV 
took charge of the government, forty-seven years had passed 
without a meeting of the Estates General, and a century and a 
quarter was still to elapse before another call to the representa- 
tives of the nation was issued, in 1789. 

Moreover, the French people placed far more reliance upon 
a powerful king than the English, perhaps because they were 
not protected by the sea from their neighbors, as England was. 
On every side France had enemies ready to take advantage of 
any weakness or hesitation which might arise from disagree- 
ment between a parliament and the king. So the French felt it 
best, on the whole, to leave all in the king’s hands, even if they 
suffered at times from his tyranny. 

416. Personal Characteristics of Louis XIV. Louis had an- 
other great advantage over James. He was a handsome man, 
of elegant and courtly mien and the most exquisite perfection of 
manner ; even when playing billiards he is said to have retained 
an air of world mastery. He is described by Saint-Simon, a 
famous writer of the day, as follows: “The king’s great quali- 
ties shone more brilliantly by reason of a bearing so unique and 
incomparable as to lend infinite distinction to his slightest ac- 
tions. He was the very figure of a hero of so natural and impos- 
ing a majesty that it appeared even in his most insignificant 
gestures and movements, without arrogance but with simple 
gravity ; proportions such as a sculptor would choose to model ; 
a perfect countenance and the grandest air and mien ever vouch- 
safed to man; all these advantages enhanced by a natural grace 
lent all his actions charm which has never perhaps been equaled. 
He was as dignified and majestic in his dressing gown as in his 
robes of state, or on horseback at the head of his troops.” 

The first of the Stuarts, on the contrary, was a very awkward 
man, whose slouching gait, intolerable manners, and boresome 
conversation were utterly at variance with his lofty pretensions. 
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Louis added, moreover, to his graceful exterior a sound judg- 
ment and quick apprehension. He said neither too much nor 
too little. He was, for a king, a hard worker, and spent several 
hours a day attending to the business of government. 

It requires, in fact, a great deal of energy and application 


‘to be a real despot. In order thoroughly to understand and to 


solve the problems which constantly face the ruler of a great 
state, a monarch must rise early and toil late. Louis XIV was 
greatly aided by the able ministers who sat in his council; but 
he always retained for himself the place of first minister, for 
he preferred his own opinions to those of anyone else. Saint- 
Simon says, “Louis XIV’s vanity was without limit or re- 
straint; it colored everything and convinced him that no one 
even approached him in military talents, in plans and enter- 
prises, or in government.” 


II. Lire AT THE CourRT OF VERSAILLES 


417. The King’s Palace at Versailles. Louis XIV was care- 
ful that his surroundings should suit the grandeur of his office. 
His court was magnificent beyond anything that had been 
dreamed of in the West. He had an enormous palace con- 
structed at Versailles, near Paris, with interminable halls and 
apartments and with a vast garden stretching away behind 
it. About this a town was laid out, where those lived who were 
privileged to be near his Majesty or supply the wants of the 
royal court. This palace and its outlying buildings, including 
two or three less gorgeous residences for the king when he 
occasionally tired of the ceremony of Versailles, probably 
cost the nation about a hundred million dollars, in spite of 
the fact that thousands of peasants and soldiers were forced 
to turn to and work without pay. The furnishings and deco- 
rations were as rich and costly as the palace was grand. For 
over a century this magnificent “chateau” at Versailles con- 


tinued to be the home of the French kings and the seat of 
their government. 


Louis XIV 


From Rigaud’s painting in the Louvre 
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418. Life at Louis XIV’s Court. This splendor and luxury 
helped to attract the nobility, who no longer lived on their 
estates in well-fortified castles, planning how they might escape 
the royal control. They now dwelt in the brightness of the 
king’s countenance. They saw him to bed at night, and in 
stately procession they greeted him in the morning. It was 
deemed a high honor to hand him his shirt as he was being 
dressed or, at dinner, to provide him with a fresh napkin. Only 
by living close to the king could the courtiers hope to gain 
favors, pensions, and highly paid positions for themselves and 
their friends. 

419. Art and Literature in the Reign of Louis XIV. It was, 
however, as a patron of art and literature that Louis XIV gained 
much of his celebrity. Moliére, who was at once a playwright 
and an actor, delighted the court with comedies in which he 
dealt amusingly with the shams and weaknesses of his fellow 
men and women. Men of letters were generously aided by 
the king with pensions. A magazine, which still exists, was 
founded for the promotion of science; an astronomical ob- 
servatory was built at Paris; and the Royal Library, which 
possessed only about sixteen thousand volumes, began to grow 
into that great collection of two and a half million volumes 
—by far the largest in existence—which today attracts scholars 
to Paris from all parts of the world. Louis XIV and his minis- 
ters believed one of the chief objects of any government to be 
the promotion of art, literature, and science, and the example 
they set has been followed by almost every modern state. 


III. Louis XIV’s Wars WITH HIS NEIGHBORS 


420. Louis XIV’s Warlike Enterprises. Unfortunately for 
France, the king’s ambitions were by no means exclusively 
peaceful. Indeed, he regarded his wars as his chief glory. He 
employed a carefully reorganized army and his skillful generals 
in a series of inexcusable attacks on his neighbors, and before 
he died he had reduced France to the verge of financial ruin. 
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421. The Invasion of the Netherlands (1667). Louis XIV 
first turned his attention to the conquest of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, to which he laid claim through his wife, the elder sister of 
the Spanish king Charles IT (1665-1700). He easily took a num- 
ber of towns on the border of the Netherlands and then turned 
south and completely conquered Franche-Comté (Map 11), an 
outlying possession of Spain. 

These conquests alarmed Europe and especially Holland, 
which could not afford to have a barrier between it and France 
removed, for Louis XIV would be an uncomfortable neighbor. 
A Triple Alliance, composed of Holland, England, and Sweden, 
was accordingly organized to induce France to make peace with 
Spain and return Franche-Comté. Louis, however, broke up the 
Triple Alliance later by inducing Charles II of England to 
promise his-assistance in a new war with the Dutch. 

422, Louis XIV’s Invasion of Holland (1672). Louis felt irri- 
tated that little Holland should dare to oppose him. At the 
head of a hundred thousand men he crossed the Rhine (1672) 
and easily conquered southern Holland. For the moment the 
Dutch cause appeared to be lost. But William of Orange (later 
King William III of England) showed the courage of his great 
ancestor William the Silent: the sluices in the dikes were opened 
and the country was flooded; so the French army was checked 
before it could take Amsterdam and advance into the north. 
The Emperor, Leopold I, sent an army against Louis, and 
England deserted him and made peace with Holland. 

When a general peace was concluded at the end of six years, 
the chief provisions were that Holland should be left intact and 
that France should this time retain Franche-Comté. For the 
ten years following there was no open war; but Louis seized the 
important free city of Strasbourg and made many other, less 
conspicuous but equally unwarranted, additions to his territory. 

423. The Situation of the Huguenots at the Beginning of 
Louis XIV’s Reign. Louis XIV exhibited as woeful a want of 
statesmanship in the treatment of his Protestant subjects as in 
the prosecution of disastrous wars. The Huguenots, deprived 
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of their former military and political power, had turned to 
manufacture, trade, and banking. “As rich as a Huguenot” had 
become a proverb in France. There were, perhaps,.a million of 
them among fifteen million Frenchmen, and they undoubtedly 
formed by far the most thrifty and enterprising part of the 
nation. The Catholic clergy, however, did not cease to urge 
the complete suppression of heresy. 

424. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its Results. 
Louis XIV had scarcely taken the reins of government into his 
own hands before the perpetual nagging and injustice to which 
the Protestants had been subjected at all times took a more 
serious form. Upon one pretense or another their churches were 
demolished. Children were permitted to renounce Protestant- 
ism when they reached the age of seven. Rough dragoons were 
quartered upon the Huguenots with the hope that the insulting 
behavior of the soldiers might frighten the Protestants into 
accepting the religion of the king. 

At last Louis XIV was led by his officials to believe that prac- 
tically all the Huguenots had been converted by these harsh 
measures. He thought that he could now cease tolerating such 
heretics as remained. In 1685, therefore, he revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, and the Protestants thereby became outlaws and 
their ministers subject to the death penalty. Thousands of the 
Huguenots succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the royal offi- 
cials and fled, some to England, some to Prussia, some to Amer- 
ica, carrying with them their skill and industry to strengthen 
France’s rivals. This was the last great and terrible example in 
western Europe of that fierce religious intolerance which had 
produced the Inquisition and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

425. Louis’s Operations in the Rhenish Palatinate (1639-1697). 
Louis XIV now set his heart upon conquering the Palatinate, a 
Protestant land, to which he easily discovered that he had a 
claim. The rumor of his intention, and the indignation occa- 
sioned in Protestant countries by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, resulted in an alliance against the French king headed 
by William of Orange. Louis speedily justified the suspicions 
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of Europe by a frightful devastation of the Palatinate, burn- 
ing whole towns and destroying many castles, including the 
exceptionally beautiful one at Heidelberg. Ten years later, 
however, Louis agreed to a peace which left the map much as 
it had been before the struggle began. He was preparing for 
the final and most ambitious undertaking of his life, which pre- 
cipitated the longest and bloodiest war of all his warlike reign. 

426. The Question of the Spanish Succession. The king of 
Spain, Charles II (see Table IX), was childless and brotherless, 
and Europe had long been discussing what would become of his 
vast realms when his sickly existence should come to an end. 
Louis XIV had married one of his sisters, and the Emperor, 
Leopold I, another; and these two ambitious rulers had been 
considering for some time how they might divide the Span- 
ish possessions between the Bourbons (as the descendants of 
Henry IV of France were called) and the Hapsburgs. But 
when Charles II died, in 1700, it was discovered that he had 
left a will in which he made Louis’s younger grandson, Philip, 
the heir to his twenty-two crowns, but on the condition that 
France and Spain should never be united. 

427. Louis’s Grandson, Philip, becomes King of Spain. If 
Philip should become king of Spain, Louis and his family would 
control all southwestern Europe from Holland to Sicily, as well 
as a great part of North and South America. This would mean 
the establishment of an empire more powerful than that of 
Charles V. It was clear that the disinherited emperor and 
the ever-watchful William of Orange, now king of England 
($$ 408, 409), would never permit this unprecedented exten- 
sion of French influence. They had already shown themselves 
ready to make great sacrifices in order to check far less serious 
aggressions on the part of the French king. Nevertheless, 
family pride and personal ambition led Louis to accept the 
Spanish king’s will and to risk a terrible war. 

428. The War of the Spanish Succession. King William soon 


succeeded in forming a new Grand Alliance (1701), in which 


Louis’s old enemies—England, Holland, and the Emperor— 
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were the most important members. The long War of the Spanish 
Succession was more general than the Thirty Years’ War; even 
in America there was fighting between French and English colo- 
nists, which passes in American histories under the name of 
“Queen Anne’s War.” All the more important battles went 
against the French; and after ten years of war, which was 
rapidly ruining the country by the destruction of its people and 
its wealth, Louis XIV was willing to consider some compromise. 
After long discussion a peace was arranged in 1713. 

429. The Treaty of Utrecht (1713). The Treaty of Utrecht 
changed the map of Europe as no previous treaty had done, not 
even that of Westphalia. Each of the chief combatants got his 
share of the Spanish booty over which they had been fighting. 
The Bourbon king Philip V was permitted to retain Spain and 
its colonies on condition that the Spanish and French crowns 
should never rest on the same head. To Austria fell the Spanish 
Netherlands, hereafter called the Austrian Netherlands, which 
continued to form a barrier between Holland and France. Hol- 
land received certain fortresses, to make its position still more 
secure. The Spanish possessions in Italy—Naples and Milan— 
were also given to Austria, and in this way Austria got the hold 
on Italy which it retained until 1866. England acquired Nova 


Scotia, Newfoundland, and the Hudson Bay region from France, 


and so began the expulsion of the French from North America. 
Besides these American provinces she received the rock and 
fortress of Gibraltar, which still gives her command of the nar- 
row entrance to the Mediterranean (Map 12). 

430. The Development of International Law. The period of 
Louis XIV is remarkable for the development of international 
law. The incessant wars and great alliances involving several 
powers made increasingly clear the need of well-defined rules 
governing states in their relations with one another both in 
peace and in war. It was of the utmost importance to deter- 
mine, for instance, the rights of vessels of neutral powers not 
engaged in the war, and what should be considered fair conduct 
in warfare, including the question of the treatment of prisoners. 
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The first great systematic treatise on international law was 
published by Grotius in 1625, when the horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War were impressing men’s minds with the necessity of 
finding some means other than war of settling disputes between 
nations. While the rules laid down by Grotius and later writers 
have, as we must sadly admit, by no means put an end to war, 
they have prevented some conflicts by increasing the ways in 
which nations may come to an understanding with one another 
through their ambassadors, without recourse to arms. 

Louis XIV outlived his son and his grandson and left a 
sadly demoralized kingdom to his five-year-old great-grandson, 
Louis XV (1715-1774). The national treasury was empty; the 
people were reduced in numbers and were in a miserable state ; 
and the army, once the finest in Europe, was in no condition to 
gain further victories. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Describe the condition of France at the accession of Louis XIV. 
What were Louis’s ideas of kingship? Compare the attitude of the 
English and French toward absolute monarchy. 

II. Describe the life at the court of Versailles. How did Louis XIV 
promote literature and art? 

III. What were the general results of Louis’s warlike enterprises ? 
What was Louis’s attitude toward the Huguenots? What were the re- 
sults of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes? What were the causes 
of the War of the Spanish Succession ? What were the provisions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht? Why was Louis’s reign a favorable time for the de- 
velopment of international law? What do you understand by “‘inter- 
national law”? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA BECOME EUROPEAN POWERS 


I. THe BEGINNINGS oF RussIA; PETER THE GREAT 


431. Emergence of Two New European Powers. We must 
now turn to the study of two European countries which hitherto 
have not come into our story—Russia and Prussia. During the 
past two hundred years, however, these states have played an 
increasingly important part in the affairs of Europe and the 
world. It was the tiny kingdom of Prussia that gradually in- 
creased in power until it became the center of the German Em- 
pire, against which most of the nations of the world recently 
found themselves aligned in the World War. The Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia—hastened by the war—seemed to many to 
threaten the whole political, social, and business order. Since 
1914 it has been the affairs of these two countries which have 
given the rest of the world the greatest anxiety and concern. 
We must therefore turn to the shores of the Baltic and the vast 
plains of eastern Europe in order to see how these two states 
grew up and became actors in the great drama of humanity. 

432. The Slavic Peoples. In dealing with the history of west- 
ern Europe we have had little occasion to refer to the Slavic 
peoples, to whom the Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Serbians, and 
several other nations of eastern Europe belong. Together they 
form the most numerous race in Europe, but only recently has 
their history begun to merge into that of the Western world. 

Before the World War the realms of the Tsar which lay in 
Europe exceeded in extent those of all the other rulers of the 
continent put together; and yet they were scarcely more than 
a quarter of his whole dominion, which embraced in addition 


great stretches of territory in northern and central Asia—an 
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empire nearly three times the size of the United States. But 
this vast area was not thickly populated, like the countries far- 
ther west. Its great plains, stretching far to the east, had only 
scattered villages. Moreover, the winter was long and cold in 
Russia, and the life of the people, who for the most part were 
very poor, was hard and gloomy. 

The Slavs, who belonged to the Indo-European races (§ 49), 
were settled in southern Russia long before the Christian Era. 
When the Germans began to invade the Roman Empire in the 
fifth century, the Slavs followed their example, and many of 
them settled in the Balkan peninsula as far west as the Adriatic, 
where their descendants, especially the Serbians, still live. 
Other Slavic hordes to the north found their way into Germany. 
The German emperors, beginning with Charlemagne (§ 210), 
succeeded in pushing them back, but the Bohemians and Mora- 
vians, who are Slavs, still hold an advanced position on the 
borders of Germany. 

433. Beginnings of Russia. In the ninth century some of the 
Northmen invaded the districts to the east of the Baltic, while 
their relatives were causing grievous trouble in France and Eng- 
land (§§ 216, 249). It is generally supposed that one of their 
leaders, Rurik, was the first to consolidate the Slavic tribes 
about Novgorod into a sort of state, in 862. Rurik’s successor 
extended the bounds of the new empire to the south as far as 
the river Dnieper. The word “Russia” is probably derived 
from Rous, the name given by the neighboring Finns to the 
Northmen adventurers. Before the end of the tenth century 
the Greek form of Christianity was introduced and the Russian 
ruler was baptized. In this way Constantinople exercised some- 
what the same influence on Russia that Rome did on the West, 
and it has been the traditional policy of the Russian government 
to get control of Constantine’s new Rome ($174). It was from 
Constantinople that the Russians took their form of Christian- 
ity, and many of their churches recall the domes of Byzantium. 

434, Influence of the Tartar Invasion. Russia is geographi- 
cally nothing more than an extension of the great plain of 
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northern Asia. It was exposed, therefore, to the invasion of 
the Tartars, or Mongols, who swept in from the east in the 
thirteenth century. After conquering northern China and cen- 
tral Asia they overran Russia, which had fallen apart into nu- 
merous principalities. The Tartars exacted tribute from the 
Russians, but left them undisturbed in their laws and religion. 

When the Mongol power began to decline, however, and the 
princes of Moscow had 
grown stronger, they re- 
volted and threw off the 
Mongol yoke. But the 
Tartar occupation had left 
its mark, for the princes 
and people continued to 
follow the habits of their 
former Mongolian rulers. 
In 1547 Ivan the Terrible 
assumed the title of Tsar, 
which was the Russian 
equivalent of “king” or 
“emperor.” 

435. Peter the Great 
(1672-1725). When Peter 


came to the throne, in 

1672, he saw that Russia Peter was a Romanoff, the fourth of the 

family of Tsars who held the throne of 
Russia until the revolution of 1917 


PETER THE GREAT 


rest of Europe and that 

his crudely equipped soldiers could never make head against 
the well-armed and well-disciplined troops of the West. His 
kingdom was Asiatic in manners and customs, and its govern- 
ment was like that of a Tartar prince. Moreover, Russia had 
no outlet to the sea and no ships, and without these could never 


1The word “Tsar,” or “Czar,” is derived from Caesar (German, Kaiser), 
but was used in Slavic books for the title of the kings of antiquity as well as 
for the Roman emperors. Peter the Great called himself Imperator; that is, 
“Emperor.” The Tsar was also known as “Autocrat of all the Russias.” 
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hope to take part in the world’s affairs. Peter’s two great tasks 
were, therefore, to introduce Western habits into his barbarous 
realms and to “make a window,” as he expressed it, through 
which Russia might look abroad. And he succeeded in both 
these enterprises. 

436. Peter’s Travels in Europe. In 1697-1698 Peter himself 
visited Germany, Holland, and England with a view to investi- 
gating every art and science of the West, as well as the most 
approved methods of manufacture. Nothing escaped the keen 
eyes of this rude, half-savage Northern giant. For a week he 
put on the wide breeches of a Dutch laborer and worked in the 
shipyard at Zaandam, near Amsterdam. In England, Holland, 
and Germany he engaged artisans, scientific men, architects, 
ship captains, and those versed in artillery and in the training 
of troops—all of whom he took back with him to aid in the 
reform and development of Russia. 

437. Peter introduces European Customs. Peter made his 
people give up their cherished oriental beards and long flowing 
garments. He forced the women of the richer classes, who had 
been kept in a sort of oriental harem, to come out and meet the 
men in social assemblies, such as were common in the West. 
He invited foreigners to settle in Russia and sent young Rus- 
sians abroad to study. He reorganized the government on the 
model of a Western kingdom and made over his army in the 
same way. In spite of his intelligent desire for progress and 
reform Peter was given to violent bursts of fury, and often 
shocked his people by the merciless way in which he tortured 
and executed those who opposed him. 

438. Founding of St. Petersburg. Finding that the old capi- 
tal, Moscow, clung persistently to its ancient habits, Peter pre- 
pared to found a new capital for his new Russia. He selected 
for this purpose a bit of territory on the Baltic which he had 
conquered from Sweden. Here he built St. Petersburg? at 


1 Changed to Petrograd in 1914, so that the Russian capital should no longer 
have a German name. After the death of the Bolshevik leader Lenin, in 1924, 
it was announced that the name of the city would be Leningrad. 
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enormous expense and colonized it with Russians and foreigners. 
Russia was at last on the way to become a European power. 
439. Russia gains on the Baltic. The next problem was to get 
control of the provinces lying between the Russian boundary 
and the Baltic Sea. After much fighting, Peter forced Sweden 
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to cede to him Livonia, Esthonia, and other Swedish territory 
which had previously cut Russia off from access to the sea. 

For a generation after the death of Peter the Great, Russia 
fell into the hands of incompetent rulers; but from the time 
that the great Catherine II (§ 451) came to the throne (1762) 
the Western powers had always to consider the vast Slavic 
empire in their great struggles. They had also to reckon 
with a new kingdom in northern Germany, which was just 
growing into a great power as Peter began his work. This was 
Prussia, whose beginnings we must now consider. 
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- JI. Tae Kincpom or PrussiA; FREDERICK THE GREAT 


440. Brandenburg acquired by the Hohenzollerns. The origin 
of the kingdom of Prussia was very humble. In the early 
fifteenth century the Emperor sold to the unimportant House of 
Hohenzollern a strip of territory known as the Electorate of 
Brandenburg, extending some ninety or a hundred miles to the 
east and to the west of the little town of Berlin. The successive 
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ViEW OF BERLIN IN 1717 


Berlin was only a small town until the days of the Great Elector. It increased 

from about eight thousand inhabitants in 1650 to about twenty thousand in 

1688. It is therefore a much more modern city than Paris or London. Indeed, 

it is about as modern as New York, for most of its great growth has taken 
place in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 


representatives of the line of Hohenzollerns gradually increased 
their possessions until the kingdom of Prussia finally embraced, 
in the nineteenth century, nearly two thirds of Germany. 

441, Brandenburg becomes the Kingdom of Prussia. At the 
opening of the Thirty Years’ War (1618) the Hohenzollerns 
came into possession of East Prussia, a district on the Baltic, 
far to the east of their other holdings. In r7or the electors of 
Brandenburg arranged with the Emperor to have their title 
changed to “King in Prussia,” and in this way the modern king- 
dom of Prussia originated, embracing all the older Hohen- 


zollern territories as well as the various additions made from 
time to time. 
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442. Militarism of Frederick William (1713-1740). The first 
important ruler of the new kingdom, Frederick William I, was 
a rough and boorish king who devoted himself to drilling his 
battalions, hunting, and smoking strong tobacco. He was pas- 
sionately fond of military life from his childhood. He took 
special pride in tall soldiers, and collected them at great expense 
from all parts of Europe. He 
raised the Prussian army to a 
size almost equal to that main- 
tained by France or Austria. 
Moreover, by miserly thrift and 
entire indifference to luxury, 
Frederick William treasured up 
a huge sum of money. Conse- 
quently he was able to leave to 
his son, Frederick the Great, not 
only an admirable army but an 
ample supply of gold. Indeed, 
it was his toil and economy that 
made possible the achievements 
of his far more distinguished 
son. 

443. Accession of Frederick II, FREDERICK IT oF PRUSSIA, | 
called “the Great” (1740-1786). CALLED “THE GREAT” 
In his early years Frederick 
grieved and disgusted his old father by his dislike for mili- 
tary life and by his interest in books and music. He was a 
particular admirer of the French and preferred their language 
to his own. No sooner had he become king, however, than he 
suddenly developed marvelous energy and skill in warlike en- 
terprises. Chance favored his designs. 

444, Frederick’s Attack upon Silesia. The emperor Charles VI, 
the last representative of the direct male line of the Haps- 
burgs, died in 1740, just a few months before Frederick ascended 
the throne, leaving only a daughter, Maria Theresa, to inherit 
his vast and miscellaneous dominions. He had induced the other 
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European powers to promise to accept his last will, in which he 
left everything to the young Maria Theresa; but she had no 
sooner begun to reign than her greedy neighbors prepared to 
seize her lands. Her greatest enemy was the newly crowned 
king of Prussia, who at first pretended friendship for her. 
Frederick determined to seize Silesia, a strip of Hapsburg 
territory lying to the southeast of Brandenburg, which would 
increase his dominions by about one third. He accordingly 
marched his army into the coveted district and occupied the 
important city of Breslau without declaring war or offering any 
excuse except a vague claim to a portion of the land. 

445, War of the Austrian Succession. France, stimulated by 
Frederick’s example, joined with Bavaria in an attack upon 
Maria Theresa. It seemed for a time as if her struggle to keep 
her realm intact would be in vain, but the loyalty of all the 
various peoples under her scepter was roused by her extraordi- 
nary courage and energy. Although the French were driven 
back, Maria Theresa was forced to grant Silesia to Frederick, in 
order to induce him to retire from the war. Finally, England 
and Holland joined in an alliance for maintaining the balance 
of power, for they had no desire to see France annex the Aus- 
trian Netherlands. A few years later, however (1748), all the 
powers, tired of the war,—which is known as the War of the 
Austrian Succession,—agreed to lay down their arms, and peace 
was maintained for a few years. 

446. The Seven Years’ War; the Alliance between France 
and Austria. Maria Theresa was by no means reconciled to the 
loss of Silesia, and she began to lay her plans for expelling the 
perfidious Frederick and regaining her lost territory. This led 
to one of the most important wars in modern history, in which 
not only almost every European power joined, but which in- 
volved the whole world, from the Indian rajahs of Hindustan to 
the colonists of Virginia and New England. This Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) will be considered in its broader aspects in 
the next chapter. We shall mention here only the part played 
in it by the king of Prussia. 
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Maria Theresa’s ambassador at Paris was so skillful in his 
negotiations with the French court that in 1756 he induced it, 
in spite of its two hundred years of hostility to the House of 
Hapsburg, to enter into an alliance with Austria against Prus- 
sia. Russia, Sweden, and Saxony also agreed to join in a con- 
certed attack on Prussia. Their armies, coming as they did 
from every point of the compass, threatened the complete an- 
nihilation of Frederick and his kingdom. 

_ 447, Frederick’s Victorious Defense. However, it was in this 
war that Frederick earned his title of “the Great,” and showed 
himself the equal of the ablest generals the world has seen. 
Undaunted by the overwhelming numbers of his enemies and 
by the loss of several battles, Frederick in 1757 defeated the 
French and his German enemies in the most famous, perhaps, 
of his battles, at Rossbach, in Saxony. A month later he routed 
the Austrians. 

Money paid to him by the English government enabled him 
to keep up the fight. The accession of a new Tsar, who was an 
ardent admirer of Frederick, led Russia to conclude peace with 
Prussia, whereupon Maria Theresa reluctantly agreed to give 
up once more her struggle with her inveterate enemy. Shortly 
afterwards England and France came to terms, and a general 
settlement was made at Paris in'1763 (§§ 473, 479). 


III. How PoLanp WAS ABSORBED BY HER NEIGHBORS 
(1772, 1793, AND 1795) 


448, The Question of West Prussia. Frederick’s success in 
seizing and holding one of Austria’s finest provinces did not 
satisfy him. The central portions of his kingdom—Branden- 
burg, Silesia, and Pomerania—were completely cut off from 
East Prussia by a considerable tract known as West Prussia, 
which belonged to the kingdom of Poland. The upper map on 
the preceding page will show how great must have been Fred- 
erick’s temptation to fill this gap, especially as he well knew 
that Poland was in no condition to defend its possessions. 
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449, Weakness of Poland. With the exception of Russia, 
Poland was the largest kingdom in Europe. It covered an im- 
mense plain with no natural boundaries, and the population, 
which was very thinly scattered, belonged to several races. Be- 
sides the Poles themselves there were Germans in the cities of 
West Prussia, and Russians in Lithuania. The Jews were very 
numerous everywhere, forming half the population in some of 
the towns. The Poles were usually Catholics, while the Ger- 
mans were Protestants, and the Russians adhered to the Greek 
Church. These differences in religion, added to those of race, 
created endless problems and dissensions. They explain, more- 
over, many of the difficulties involved in the attempt to re- 
establish an independent Polish republic after the great World 
War. 

‘The government of Poland was the worst imaginable. Instead 
of having developed a strong monarchy, as her neighbors— 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria—had done, she had remained in a 
state of feudal anarchy, which the nobles had taken the greatest 
pains to perpetuate. They limited their kings in such a way 
that they had no power either to maintain order or to defend 
the country from attack. 

The kingship was not hereditary in Poland; whenever the 
ruler died the nobles assembled and chose a new one, commonly 
a foreigner. These elections were disorderly, and the various 
European powers regularly interfered, by force or bribery, to 
secure the election of a candidate who, they believed, would 
favor their interests. 

450. Polish Nobles and Peasants. The nobles in Poland were 
numerous. There were, perhaps, a million and a half of them, 
most of whom were very poor, owning only a trifling bit of land. 
There was a saying that the poor noble’s dog, even if he sat in 
the middle of his master’s estate, was sure to have his tail upon 
a neighbor’s land. There was no middle class except in the few 
German towns. The peasants were miserable indeed; they had 
sunk from serfs to slaves, over whom their lords had even the 
right of life and death. 
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451. First Partition of Poland (1772). It required no great 
insight to foresee that Poland was in danger of falling a prey 
to her greedy and powerful neighbors,—Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria,—who clamped in the unfortunate kingdom on all 
sides and coveted her territory. 

The ruler of Russia was now the famous Catherine II, who 
proved herself one of the most efficient of queens in forwarding 


A CARTOON OF THE PARTITION OF POLAND 


Catherine II, Joseph IH, and Frederick IJ are pointing out the part of the map 
of Poland they each propose to take. The king of Poland is trying to hold his 
crown from falling off his head. What is left of Poland on the map ? 


the interests of her own kingdom. She arranged with Frederick 
the Great to prevent any improvement in Poland and to keep 
up and encourage the disorder. Finally, the rulers of Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria agreed, in 1772, each to take a slice of the 
unhappy kingdom. 

Austria was assigned a strip inhabited by almost three million 
Poles and Russians and thus added two new kinds of people 
and two new languages to her already varied collection of races 
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and tongues. Prussia was given a smaller piece, but it was the 
coveted West Prussia, which she needed to fill out her bound- 
aries, and its inhabitants were to a considerable extent Ger- 
mans and Protestants. Russia’s strip, on the east, was inhabited 
entirely by Russians (Map 13). 

452. Second and Third Partitions (1793,1795). Russia and 
Prussia continued to promote disorder in Poland; twenty years 
later they declared that they could not put up any longer with 
such a dangerous neighbor and proceeded to a second partition. 
Prussia cut deep into Poland, added a million and a half of 
Poles to her subjects, and acquired the towns of Thorn, Danzig, 
and Posen. Russia’s gains were three millions of people, who 
at least belonged to her own race. Two years later the Polish 
king was compelled to abdicate; and the remnants of the dis- 
membered kingdom were divided, after much bitter contention, 
among Austria, Russia, and Prussia. In the three partitions 
which, until the coming of the World War in our own day, 
blotted out the kingdom of Poland from the map of Europe, 
Russia received nearly twice the combined shares of Austria 
and Prussia. 


IV. THE AuSTRIAN REALMS; MaAriA THERESA 


453. The Hapsburgs in Austria. While the Hohenzollerns of 
Prussia from their capital at Berlin had been extending their 
power over northern Germany, the great House of Hapsburg, 
established in the southeastern corner of Germany, with its 
capital at Vienna, had been grouping together, by conquest or 
inheritance, the vast realm over much of which it ruled down to 
the end of the World War, in 1918. It will be remembered that 
shortly after he became Emperor, Charles V ceded to his brother, 
Ferdinand I, the German or Austrian possessions of the House of 
Hapsburg (§ 360), while he himself retained the Spanish, Bur- 
gundian, and Italian dominions. Ferdinand, by a fortunate 
marriage with the heiress of the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary, greatly increased his territory. Hungary was, how- 
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ever, almost completely conquered by the Turks at that time. 
Till the end of the seventeenth century the energies of the 
Austrian rulers were largely absorbed in a long struggle against 
the Mohammedans, who threatened central Europe for many 
years (Map 11 and Table VI). 

454, Conquests of the Turks in Europe. A Turkish people 
from western Asia had, at the opening of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, established themselves in 
western Asia Minor under their 
leader, Othman (d.1326). It 
was from him that they derived 
their name of Ottoman Turks, 
to distinguish them from the 
Seljuk Turks, with whom the 
crusaders had come into con- 
tact. The leaders of the Otto- 
man Turks showed great energy. 
They not only extended their 
Asiatic territory far toward the 
east, and later into Africa, but 
they gained a footing in Europe 
as early as 1353. They gradu- 
ally occupied the territory about 

Ai ner A AERES A Constantinople, and a hundred 

years later succeeded in captur- 

ing the ancient capital of the Eastern Empire, which came 
under their sway in the year 1453. 

This advance of the Turks naturally aroused grave fears in 
the states of western Europe lest they too might be deprived of 
their independence. The brunt of the defense against the com- 
mon foe devolved upon Venice and the German Hapsbures, who 
for nearly two centuries carried on an almost continuous war 
with the Turks. As late as 1683 the Mohammedans collected a 
large force and besieged Vienna, which might very well have 
fallen into their hands had it not been for the timely assistance 
which the city received from the king of Poland. From this 
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time on the power of the Turks in Europe rapidly decreased. 
They gradually lost their hold, and the Hapsburgs were able to 
regain the whole territory of Hungary and Transylvania. Their 
possession of these lands, which they held until 1918, was 
recognized by the Sultan in 1699. 

455. Heterogeneous Population under the Hapsburgs. The 
conquest of Silesia by Frederick the Great was more than a 
severe blow to the pride of Maria Theresa; for, since it was in- 
habited by Germans, its loss lessened the Hapsburg power in- 
side the Empire. In extent of territory the Hapsburgs more 
than made up for Silesia by the partitions of Poland; but since 
the Poles were an alien race they added one more difficulty to 
the very troublesome problem of ruling so many various peoples, 
each of whom had a different language and different customs 
and institutions. The Hapsburg possessions were inhabited by 
Germans in Austria proper, a Slav people (the Czechs) mixed 
with Germans in Bohemia and Moravia, Poles in Galicia, Hun- 
garians or Magyars (along with Rumanians and smaller groups 
of other peoples) in Hungary, Croats and Slovenes (both Slavs) 
in the south, Italians in Milan and Tuscany, and Flemish and 
Walloons in the Netherlands. 

A map will be found in Chapter XX XIX where the various 
peoples of Austria-Hungary are shown as they existed at the 
opening of the twentieth century. It will help to make this 
complicated situation clearer. 

The problems which confronted Maria Theresa and her son 
Joseph II were much more difficult than those of France or 
England. Poles, Italians, Magyars, and Germans could never 
be united into one state by such common interests as English- 
men or Frenchmen have felt so keenly in the last two centuries. 
Instead of fusing together to form a nation, the peoples ruled 
over by the Hapsburgs have been on such bad terms that there 
has been constant friction, and even rebellion in the nineteenth 
century against the government at Vienna. When the Haps- 
burgs became involved in the terrible disaster of the World 
War, these groups finally split apart, forming separate nations. 
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QUESTIONS 


I. Why is the study of the development of Russia and Prussia of 
special interest today? What peoples belong to the Slavic race? In 
what portions of eastern Europe were the Slavs settled at the time of the 
barbarian invasions? Tell what you can of the early history of Russia. 
What were some of the results of the Tartar invasion in Russia? What 
were the boundaries of Russia upon the accession of Peter the Great? 
What territory did he add? What reforms and changes did Peter 
introduce ? 

II. How did the elector of Brandenburg come to be called king of 
Prussia? How did the early Hohenzollerns undertake to develop 
Prussia? Explain the circumstances which led to the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession. Give an account of the Seven Years’ War. Show 
why so many nations became involved in the war. How did Frederick 
earn his title of “the Great” ? 

III. What were the internal weaknesses of Poland which made her 
an easy prey for her neighbors? Describe the partitions of Poland 
with the use of the map. 

IV. Review briefly the history of the Hapsburgs. What were their 
possessions at the time of Maria Theresa? Why has Austria always 
been concerned in the affairs of Turkey ? What peoples were under the 
rule of the Hapsburgs ? 


~*~ 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPEAN CONTROL OVER 
FOREIGN LANDS 


I. How EuRoPEANS BEGAN TO TRADE AND SETTLE IN 
DIsTANT COUNTRIES 


456. How we enjoy the Products of the Whole Earth. One of 
the most striking features of our life today is the great number 
and variety of articles of food, clothing, and decoration that 
we enjoy which come from all parts of the world. We do not 
ordinarily realize how many miles these luxuries have traveled, 
nor the invention and enterprise which have been necessary to 
bring the whole globe within our reach. Our coffee may come 
from Brazil or Java, our tea from China or Ceylon, our pepper 
from Sumatra, our nutmeg, cloves, and other spices from the 
Malay Archipelago, our cloth from England, our dyes and per- 
fumes from Germany, our rubber from Africa and South Amer- 
ica, our silk from Japan, our rugs from Persia or Asia Minor, 
and our precious stones from India or Africa. These and many 
other articles of everyday use form a part of the vast exchange 
of products that is constantly going on between most of the na- 
tions of the earth. 

457. World Trade made Possible by the Discoveries of the 
Fifteenth Century. The beginning of this world trade lies 
far back in the fifteenth century. Those early explorers who 
first braved the terrors of unknown seas (8§§ 320 ff.) prepared 
the way for many others who followed them, searching for 
new lands, new business, new luxuries, and sometimes new 
homes. As the possibilities of these hitherto-unknown lands 


gradually dawned upon the European countries each nation 
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became more and more eager and determined to obtain as large 
a share as possible of all this new wealth and opportunity. 

458. Vast Extent of the European Colonial Possessions. The 
long and disastrous wars of the eighteenth century were much 
more than the disputes of rival monarchs over the territory of 
Europe. They were really a struggle for power and trade in 
the lands beyond the sea, for it was in Asia, America, and Africa 
and not in Europe that the future importance of these rival 
European states was to be decided. Since the seventeenth cen- 
tury the affairs of the countries of Europe have been greatly 
influenced by the demands of their merchants and the success 
or failure of their colonies in fighting rival nations or alien peo- 
ples thousands of miles from London, Paris, or Amsterdam. The 
great manufacturing towns of England—Leeds, Manchester, 
and Birmingham—owe their prosperity today to the success of 
English merchants, soldiers, and sailors who have established 
and protected English interests in India, China, and Africa. 
Liverpool, Amsterdam, and Trieste, with their long lines of 
docks and warehouses, would dwindle away if their trade should 
be cut off from distant lands and confined to their own country 
and their European neighbors. 

Although Europe includes scarcely one twelfth of the land 
upon the globe, nevertheless over three fifths of the world is 
today either occupied by peoples of European origin or ruled 
by European states. For instance, the possessions of France in 
Asia and Africa exceed the entire area of Europe, while the 
British Empire, on whose realms the sun never sets, includes 
one fifth of the world’s dry land and over four hundred millions 
of people. How European countries came to claim a large part 
of the world for themselves, and to go to war with one another 
for the control of trade and colonies in distant lands, is one of 
the most amazing stories of modern times. 

459. The Portuguese control the Trade with the East in the 
Sixteenth Century. The Greeks and Romans, and later the 
{talian cities, had carried on, as we know, a trade in silks, spices, 
and precious stones from India, the Malay Archipelago, and 
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China, but they really knew very little of the world beyond 
northern Africa and Western Asia, for the products of the East 
were brought as far as the coast cities of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean by traders who were familiar with lands and seas as yet 
unvisited by Europeans. Much that had been known earlier 
about these distant countries had been forgotten during the 
Middle Ages, but slowly the interest in the East revived, and 
travelers like Marco Polo (§ 321) did much to add to the scanty 
knowledge handed down from ancient times. 

The voyages which had brought India and America within 
the ken of Europe during the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies were mainly undertaken by the Portuguese and Spanish; 
and for a time these countries claimed the right of dividing the 
new world empire between themselves. When Vasco da Gama 
returned home in 1498 with a precious cargo, after rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Portuguese regarded the East Indies 
as their own (§ 323). Other expeditions soon followed, and the 
Portuguese made settlements on the Indian peninsula and even 
reached the long-sought Spice Islands, three thousand miles far- 
ther away (see Map 10 for explanation of the term “Indies”). 

For nearly a century (between 1500 and 1600) the Portuguese 
maintained their supremacy on the Eastern seas and monopo- 
lized the trade between the Orient and Europe. As the pros- 
perity of the Italian cities declined, Lisbon grew in wealth and 
importance. But Portugal was too small to defend the vast 
territory to which she laid claim and was unable to keep other 
nations from seeking a share in so rich an enterprise once their 
attention had become attracted to it. It was another little 
nation, however, the Dutch, which proved to be energetic enough 
to get possession of Portugal’s trade and establish herself in 
many of the settlements which the Portuguese had built up. 

460. The Brief Glory of Spain. While Portugal was busy in 
the East Indies the interest of Spain was centered in her vast 
empire in America. The untold wealth of her gold and silver 
mines in Mexico and Peru, and her enormous territory in the 
New World, had raised her to a place of supreme importance in 
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Europe. Moreover, in 1580 Philip II conquered Portugal and 
added to Spain’s resources in Europe and America the control of 
the possessions of Portugal and her trade with the East. But for 
all this the glory of Spain was short-lived. Under Philip II the 
empire was completely mismanaged, the “Invincible Armada” 
was destroyed, and with it Spain’s supremacy on the sea. 
The wealth of the mines in America was wasted by the Spanish 
grandees and finally became exhausted; the high taxes ruined 
the trade with the colonies; and the lax administration at home, 
together with the taxes, ruined business and the prosperity of 
the mother country. Finally, the fanaticism of Philip, and the 
inhuman treatment of the Netherlands (§§ 361 ff.), caused the 
revolt of Spain’s richest and thriftiest provinces. By the end of 
the century Spain sank to the rank of a secondary power. The 
Spaniards had proved to be gold-seekers and not colonizers, and 
their great and magnificent empire had slipped away forever. 

461. The Dutch supplant the Portuguese in India. The en- 
trance of the Dutch into the struggle for commerce and colonies 
was largely due to the unhappy experience they had had with 
Spain. The long and cruel persecution by Philip II drove the 
Dutch to seek some redress on the sea by capturing if they 
might some Spanish treasure fleets on their way from America 
to the mother country. They also wished to find if possible 
the northern passage to the East Indies. Moreover, in 1594 the 
port of Lisbon, then under Spanish control, was closed to the 
Dutch, although they had been for years the chief distributors 
in northern Europe of the products from the East which were 
landed at Lisbon. They therefore decided to begin to trade 
with the Orient on their own account. 

The Dutch had little to fear when in 1595 they sent out their 
first expedition to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, for 
the Spanish were more concerned in policing the sea over which 
the wealth from America was carried than in guarding the trade 
routes of their dependency Portugal. The success of the first 
expedition aroused great enthusiasm for business adventure 
among the Dutch, and by 1602 from sixty to seventy ves- 
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sels had sailed to India and the Malay Archipelago. In the 
same year the Dutch East India Company was formed to regu- 
late and protect the growing Dutch trade. This company 
rapidly established trading houses and seized one by one the 
most favorable stations belonging to the Portuguese, until by 
the close of the seventeenth century only Goa and a few minor 
posts remained of the vast commercial empire which the Portu- 
guese had built up. 

462. The English become Rivals of the Dutch; the English 
East India Company. Meanwhile the energetic Dutch discov- 
ered that the English were not inclined to sit idly by and have 
their neighbors reap an enormous profit from the goods they 
brought to England to sell. As early as 1591 some English 
traders had sent out an expedition from Plymouth. Although 
their venture was not successful, London merchants had in 1600 
organized the East India Company and been granted a charter 
by the government which gave them the monopoly of the Indian 
trade, with the power to govern themselves and defend them- 
selves against rivals. The English succeeded in establishing 
a number of agencies in India, including one near Calcutta, and 
built a fort at Madras (1640). 

But the Dutch claimed exclusive right to the islands where 
the rarest spices grew. Moreover, they owned half the mer- 
chant ships of Europe and enjoyed a large part of the hand- 
some profit of the carrying trade between the East and Europe. 
Hoping to reduce the Dutch trade and encourage English ship- 
ping, Parliament in 1651 passed a law called the Navigation 
Act, which provided that only English vessels should be per- 
mitted to bring to England commodities produced in Asia, 
Africa, and America. 

463. Wars between the English and the Dutch. The result 
was a short commercial war between the Dutch and the English, 
fought at sea, in which sometimes one fleet, sometimes the 
other, gained the upper hand. This conflict is notable as the 
first example of a distinctly commercial struggle. Nations were 
beginning to go to war over trade instead of over religion. 
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A few years later the king, Charles IH, granted a new charter 
to the East India Company which gave it a monopoly of the 
trade with the right to coin money, administer justice, punish 
independent English merchants who sailed ships into Eastern 
waters on their own account, and finally to wage war and make 


A NAVAL BATTLE BETWEEN SAILING SHIPS 


This is the way the rival navies of Holland, France, and England fought in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Note how the ships sail right up 
to the foe and fire broadsides at close range. The large ship in front has 
rammed an enemy ship ; this was often done, not with the idea of sinking it, 
since the heavily timbered wooden ships did not sink so easily as ironclads 
will, but in order that a boarding party could clamber over upon its decks. 
Thus naval warfare still resembled somewhat the method of fighting of the 
Greeks and Romans 


peace with non-Christian states. The Navigation Act of 1651 
was reénforced by additional provisions to the effect that not 
only must the ships be owned and manned by Englishmen, but 
they must be built in England as well. English agents were 
ordered to prevent the Dutch from getting any of the English 
trade. Charles II also dispatched troops to the Company’s 
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settlements to help defend them against attacks from Euro- 
peans and natives. He also turned over to the Company the 
town of Bombay, which his Portuguese wife had brought him as 
her dowry. This soon (1685) became the headquarters of the 
Company and is now the second greatest center of Indian trade. 

The old war with Holland was renewed under Charles Ii. 
The two nations were very evenly matched on the sea, but in 
1664 the English succeeded in seizing some of the West Indies 
from the Dutch, as well as their colony upon Manhattan Island, 
which was renamed New York in honor of the king’s brother, 
the Duke of York. On the other hand, the Dutch expelled the 
English from their last foothold in the Spice Islands (1667). 

Soon after still another war the Dutch governor, William of 
Orange, became King William III of England (1688), and the 
Dutch, exhausted in their long wars with Louis XIV, gave up 
their attempt to oppose the English in India. While no longer 
dominating the seas, the Dutch still held important possessions 
and enjoyed a flourishing trade at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. 

464. The Dutch during the Eighteenth Century. The busi- 
ness of the Dutch East India Company was so profitable that 
the shares continued to be worth two or three times their orig- 
inal value. The Dutch held the Cape of Good Hope as a half- 
way post to India, the island of Ceylon, several important 
settlements in India, and dominion or predominance in the 
Spice Islands, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Malaccan 
peninsula, and Siam. They monopolized the trade with Japan 
and the greater part of the spice business (Map 10). Neverthe- 
less, their progress was checked, and it was not they but the 
French who were now to fight with England for the control of 
India and North America.’ 

465. The French get a Start in India. French merchants had 
for some fifty years been going to India, but it was not until 


1The Dutch, in spite of losses in later wars, still hold Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, the Moluccas, portions of Borneo, and other islands, comprising an 
area of over 700,000 square miles with a population of some 45,000,000. 
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1664 that Louis XIV chartered the French East India Com- 
pany, granting it a monopoly of trade for fifty years, the right 
to cast cannons, raise troops, and garrison posts, and to declare 
war and make peace in the name of their sovereign. The king 
also assisted the Company with large grants from the royal 
treasury in overcoming the difficulties which the enterprise 
necessarily involved. 

In 1669 the first French expedition under the new company 
arrived at Surat, where they established an agency beside those 
of the English and Portuguese, from which they sent out their 
agents in every direction. Three years later the French be- 
came the rivals of the English in Bengal by fortifying them- 
selves at Chandernagore just north of Calcutta. They also 
purchased, on the southeastern shores of India, a plot of ground 
of about one hundred and thirteen acres, upon which was the 
village of Pondicherry, destined to be the capital of the French 
dominions in India. 

In order to follow the approaching struggle between the Eng- 
lish and French companies for the control of India, we must 
pause a moment to consider this extraordinary country and 
the conditions which existed at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. 


II. THE STRUGGLE OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND FOR 
CONTROL IN INDIA 


466. India Long Known to the Europeans. Although in our 
history of western Europe we have not had occasion to describe 
the civilization which had developed on the great peninsula 
which we call India, nevertheless, as far back as the days of 
Alexander the Great the existence of this land beyond the Indus 
River had been known to Europeans through the works of the 
scientists and historians who accompanied Alexander on his ex- 
pedition to the Far East (§ 108). It was believed to be a coun- 
try abounding in wealth. In the thirteenth century Marco Polo 
had called it “the richest and noblest country on earth.” It 
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was, as we know, the chief goal of the early explorers, and from 
the time that Vasco da Gama returned home with his precious 
cargo (1498) it became the unfortunate object of envy and war 
between rival European nations. 

467. Vast Extent of India. At the opening of the eighteenth 
century India was a vast empire swarming with millions of peo- 
ple, the seat of an ancient and highly elaborate civilization. It 
had given birth to philosophies and religions which had domi- 
nated the lives of myriads of men not only in India itself but in 
China and Japan. Geographically, India occupies the triangular 
peninsula which juts southward from the continent of Asia and 
is separated by lofty mountain ranges from the countries to the 
north and west. One may gain an idea of its extent by lay- 
ing the map of Hindustan upon that of the United States. If 
the southernmost point, Cape Comorin, be placed over New 
Orleans, Calcutta will lie nearly over New York City, and 
Bombay in the neighborhood of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Indian peninsula is separated into three great divisions. 
In the extreme north are the regions of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and their foothills. South of these are plains and the val- 
leys of a network of rivers draining into the mighty Ganges, 
which flows southeastward for fifteen hundred miles into the 
Bay of Bengal, refreshing and fertilizing one of the most thickly 
populated districts of the world. The third region is the table- 
land of southern India, broken in many places, especially near 


the seacoast, by minor mountain ranges and drained principally _ 


by rivers running eastward into the Bay of Bengal. 

While all variations of climate may be found in India, from 
the extreme heat of the tropical regions near the equator to the 
temperate climate of the north and the eternal winter of the 
Himalayas, generally speaking the heat and humidity of the at- 
mosphere make the country rather unsuited to men accustomed 
to the colder and drier climes of the North. India yields almost 
all the mineral and vegetable products which are the objects of 
modern commerce. The northern valleys of the Ganges and its 
tributaries furnish cotton, tobacco, indigo, spices, dyes, opium, 
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silk, rice, and grain; while the southern table-lands, in addition 
to grain and cotton, afford a variety of minerals and precious 
stones, among which are the famous diamonds of Golconda. 

468. Mixture of Races in India. India has long been and still 
is the home of many peoples, differing greatly in race, language, 
religion, and civilization, from savages to the highly cultivated 
Brahmins. The rich plains of India have been repeatedly over- 
run by invaders, and the great mixture of peoples which has re- 
sulted, together with the size and independent character of the 
various sections of the empire, makes its history very difficult 
to understand. 

469. The Hindus. The Hindus form the most important por- 
tion of the population. They speak various dialects derived 
from the ancient Sanskrit, a language related to Greek and 
Latin. They penetrated into India in the remote past and drove 
the original inhabitants into the mountains or reduced them 
to servitude. The Hindus developed a noble literature, which 
is studied in the universities of western Europe, and their reli- 
gious teachings find adherents today in England and America. 
It was they who appear to have invented the nine arithmetical 
figures and the cipher, which were introduced into Europe by 
the Arabs and are now used throughout the civilized world 
(§ 195). 

470. The Castes. The Hindus are separated into rigid social 
classes or castes, the highest being that of the Brahmins, or 

priests, a class that furnishes the poets, lawgivers, and scholars ; 
the Rajputs or warriors come next; then the Vaisyas or hus- 
bandmen ‘and merchants; and a fourth caste, composed of 
laborers and servants. Lowest of all are the Pariahs, who are 
not supposed to belong to any caste, but are regarded as mere 
outcasts from society. Familiar association between those of 
different castes is regarded as sinful, and one can never es- 
cape from the group into which one is born. Besides the Hindus 
there are many Mohammedans who have swept into India from 
the north in wave after wave, adding to the general confusion 
of races and religions. 
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471. The Mongolian Emperors of Hindustan. A generation 
after Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape a Mongolian conqueror, 
Baber, had established his empire in India. The dynasty of 
Mongolian rulers: which he founded was able to keep the whole 
country under its control for nearly two centuries; then, after 
the death of the Great Mogul Aurungzeb, in 1707, their empire 
began to fall apart, in much the 
same way that Charlemagne’s 
had done. Like the counts and 
dukes of the Carolingian period, 
the emperor’s officials, the subah- 
dars and nawabs (nabobs), and 
the rajahs (Hindu princes who 
had been subjugated by the Mon- 
gols) had gradually got the power 
in their respective districts into 
their own hands. Although the 
emperor, or Great Mogul, as the 
English called him, continued to 
maintain himself in his capital 
of Delhi, he could no longer be 
said to rule the country at the 
opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the French and Eng- 
lish were beginning to turn their attention seriously to his 
coasts and were ready to fight one another for control in India. 

472, Dupleix and Clive in India. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century the governor of the French station of Pondi- 
cherry was Dupleix, a soldier of great energy, who proposed to 
drive out the English and firmly establish the power of France 
over Hindustan. His chances of success were greatly increased 
by the quarrels among the native rulers. Dupleix had very 
few French soldiers, but he began the enlistment of the natives, 
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1 Baber claimed to be descended from an earlier invader, the famous Timur 
(or Tamerlane), who died in 1405. The so-called Mongol (or Mogul) em- 
perors were really Turkish rather than Mongolian in origin. 
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a custom eagerly adopted by the English. These native sol- 
diers, whom the English called sepoys, were taught to fight in 
the manner of Europeans. 

The English colonists, in spite of the fact that they were 
mainly traders, discovered among the clerks employed by the 
East India Company in Madras a leader equal in military 
skill and energy to Dupleix himself. Robert Clive, who as 
a schoolboy is said to have organized his companions into 
an army, was but twenty-five years old at this time. He 
drilled a large force of sepoys and won their esteem by his 
astonishing bravery. 

473. Clive makes English Influence Supreme in India. At 
the moment that the Seven Years’ War was. beginning in 
Europe (1756), bad news reached Clive from the English settle- 
ment of Calcutta, about a thousand miles to the northeast of 
Madras. The nawab of Bengal had seized the property of some 
English merchants and imprisoned one hundred and forty-six ° 
Englishmen in a little room,—the Black Hole of Calcutta, — 
where most of them died of suffocation before morning. Clive 
hastened to Bengal, and with a little army of eleven hundred 
Europeans and twenty-one hundred sepoys he gained a great 
victory at Plassey, in 1757, over the nawab’s army of fifty 
thousand men. Clive then replaced the nawab of Bengal by 
a man whom he believed to be friendly to the English. Before 
the Seven Years’ War was over, the English had won Pondi- 
cherry and deprived the French of all their former influence in 
the region of Madras. 

Although France received back the towns which the English 
had taken from her, she had permanently lost her influence 
with the native rulers, while Clive had made the English name 
greatly feared among them. The forces of the English East 
India Company under Clive not only defeated their rivals, the 
French, but they had begun the conquest of Bengal, which was 
to form the center from which the British power was, in the 
nineteenth century, to expand over the whole Indian peninsula. 
(For the further history of India see pages 427 ff.) 
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Ill. Tue RIVALRY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN NorTH 
AMERICA; ENGLAND BECOMES QUEEN OF THE OCEAN 


474. The French Empire in America. It was not in India 
alone that the great struggle between France and England for 
supremacy in commerce and colonies was to be decided. At the 
same time that these rival powers were contending for control 
in India, French and English colonists in America were fighting 
one another for the mastery of the New World. 

French explorers had early found the shores of North Amer- 
ica, and Jacques Cartier, seeking the East Indies, had instead 
discovered the St. Lawrence River (1534-1535) and had at- 
tempted to make a little settlement on the present site of Mon- 
treal. But it was not until 1608—the year after the English 
landed at Jamestown—that the first French colony was estab- 
lished by Samuel de Champlain, on the huge promontory of 

‘ Quebec. Shortly after this Champlain was unfortunately per- 
suaded by the Algonquin Indians to attack their enemies, the 
powerful Iroquois, who inhabited the region to the south from 
Lake Erie to the Hudson River. Sailing into the lake which 
today bears his name, Champlain with one volley scattered the 
Iroquois who lived on its banks. 

This incident had important consequences, for these tribes 
were forever afterward hostile to the French and became allies 
of the Dutch and English, whom they aided against the French. 
The French, therefore, could never venture with safety into 
their territory, but were forced to make their way westward 
along the northern shores of the Great Lakes. 

Champlain discovered lakes Ontario and Huron and the 
Ottawa valley. His followers for a generation gradually pene- 
trated the great wilderness of the northwest and even reached 
Hudson Bay. In 1663 all the land that the French had dis- 
covered became a province of the French crown. Father Mar- 
quette, a Jesuit missionary, and Joliet, a merchant, explored in 
1673 a part of the Mississippi River. But a French nobleman, 
La Salle, after years of misfortune, hardship, and jealousy at 
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home, at last succeeded in making his way down the great river. 
On the shores of the Gulf of Mexico he planted the white stand- 
ard of France (1682), and named the new country Louisiana in 
honor of his king, Louis XIV. The city of New Orleans was 
founded, near the mouth of the river, in 1718, and the French 
established a chain of forts between it and Montreal ( Map 16). 

475. Development of French Colonies hampered by Home 
Government. In spite of the bravery of French explorers the 
colonies of France grew slowly. In the first place the govern- 
ment at home kept a strict watch over them and never permitted 
any of the self-government which the English colonies enjoyed. 
None but Frenchmen and Roman Catholics were allowed to 
settle in “New France.” The land was all in the hands of great 
proprietors, who rented vast estates for cultivation. The gov- 
ernment not only directed who should live in the American 
colonies but what taxes should be paid, what the religion should 
be, what tools should be used, what seeds should be planted, 
and how old the young people should be before they were al- 
lowed to marry. While the population of the English colonies 
increased to 400,000 in the seventeenth century, the inhabitants 
of the French colonies numbered only 80,000. 

476. The English Colonies. The English colonies, as we 
know, lay along the Atlantic coast and occupied a small area 
compared with the vast territory belonging to the French. The 
first settlement was made in 1607 at Jamestown, in Virginia. 
After some years of hardship the settlers turned to farming and 
found they could earn a good living from their fertile soil. In 
1620 a little band of men and women,—the Pilgrims,—who had 
come to seek a new land where they could be free to worship 
God as they saw fit (§$ 399), landed on Plymouth Rock. The 
richest and most important colony in the North was that of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, founded in 1628 by a group of 
prosperous Puritan gentlemen. Other settlements followed in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. The colonies owed 
their growth partly to the influx of refugees,— Puritans, Catho- 
lics, and Quakers,—all of whom had fled from religious persecu- 
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tion in the Old World. On the other hand, there were many 
who came not for religious reasons but to better their fortunes 
in a new land. 

477. Contrast between the English and French Colonies. 
There were many differences between the English and French 
colonies. In the first place, all the settlers in New France were 
French in nationality and Catholic in religion. The English 
colonies, on the other hand, contained members of various re- 
ligious faiths and emigrants from various European countries. 
While the English stock predominated, there were also Dutch 
settlers in New York, French Huguenots, Germans from the 
Rhine country, and Scotch-Irish. In addition there were sev- 
eral hundred thousand negro slaves. 

Moreover, the English colonies, in spite of their difficulties 
with the mother country, were permitted far more freedom in 
managing their own affairs than the French. Each colony went 
its own way and concerned itself little with its neighbors, unless 
there was a dispute over a boundary line or the apportionment 
of money for defense against the Indians. But fhe same Eng- 
lish law, trial by jury, liberty of speech and of the press, and 
other rights for which the English had fought since the days of 
the Great Charter were enjoyed by all the colonies alike. 

478. The Colonies drawn into the Struggle between their 
Home Countries. The English colonies were at first so occupied 
with their own affairs that they were unaware of the long line 
of posts which the French had founded behind them from 
the St. Lawrence. to the mouth of the Mississippi. As long as 
the Stuarts reigned there was little serious warfare between the 
French and English, for the English kings were accepting 
money from Louis XIV to defend themselves against the grow- 
ing powers of Parliament. When, however, William of Orange 
became king, the situation was greatly changed. Holland had 
been the bitter enemy of Louis ever since his invasion of their 
country (§ 422). In addition, William was the most important 
defender of Protestantism, which Louis XIV was doing all he 
could to destroy. There now followed over a century of war- 
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fare between France and England, and with each new war in 
the Old World there was a corresponding outbreak in the New. 

During the first of these conflicts between Louis XIV and 
William, known in American history as King William’s War, 
the French sent bands of Indians to massacre the English; in 
this and subsequent wars they continued to use the Indians as - 
allies whenever they could. Another struggle arose during the 
War of the Spanish Succession (§ 428), called by the colonists 
Queen Anne’s War. By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), which 
concluded the war, England was able to establish herself in 
regions to the north of her old colonies. France ceded to her 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the land bordering on Hudson 
Bay. The severest fighting between the French and English 
colonists occurred during the French and Indian War, which 
corresponded to the Seven Years’ War in Europe (§ 446). It 
was in this colonial war that George Washington first dis- 
tinguished himself. 

479. England’s Empire beyond the Seas. When the Seven 
Years’ War came to an end with the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, 
France lost her colonial empire in North America. England 
came into possession of Canada and the region east of the Mis- 
sissippi, France retaining only two islands on the coast of New- 
foundland. To Spain, her ally, France ceded New Orleans and 
the territory west of the Mississippi (Map 16). Thus, fifty 
years after the Treaty of Utrecht, England had succeeded in 
driving the French from North America and supplanting them 
in India. She had laid the foundations of her vast empire be- 
yond the seas, which secured for her in the nineteenth century 
the commercial leadership of the world. 


IV. REvoLT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES FROM ENGLAND 


480. England’s Colonies left comparatively Free. England 
had, however, no sooner added Canada to her possessions and 
driven the French from the broad region which lay between her 
dominions and the Mississippi than she lost a considerable part 
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of her American empire by the revolt of the irritated colonists, 
who refused to submit to her interference in their government 
and commerce. 

The English settlers had been left alone, for the most part, by 
the home government and had enjoyed far greater freedom in 
the management of their affairs than had the French and Span- 
ish colonists. Virginia established its own assembly in 1619, 
and Massachusetts became an almost independent common- 
wealth. Regular constitutions developed, which were later used 
as the basis for those of the several states when the colonies 
gained their independence. By the end of the Seven Years’ 
War the colonists numbered over two millions. Their rapidly 
increasing wealth and strength, their free life in a new land, and 
the confidence they had gained in their successful conflict with 
the French,—all combined to render the interference of the 
British government intolerable to them. 

481. Navigation Laws. England had, like Spain, France, and 
other colonizing countries, enacted a number of navigation and 
trade laws by which she tried to keep all the benefits of colonial 
trade and industry to herself.. Early navigation laws were 
passed under Cromwell and Charles II which were specially 
directed against the enterprising Dutch traders (§ 463). They 
provided that all products grown or manufactured in Asia, 
Africa, or America should be imported into England or her 
colonies only in English ships. Thus, if a Dutch merchant vessel 
laden with cloves, cinnamon, teas, and silks from the Far East 
anchored in the harbor of New York, the inhabitants could not 
lawfully buy of the ship’s master, no matter how much lower 
his prices were than those offered by English shippers. Further- 
more, another act provided that no commodity of European 
production or manufacture should be imported into any of the 
colonies without being shipped by way of England and carried 
in ships built in England or her colonies. So if a colonial trader 
wished to buy French wines or Dutch watches, he would have 
to touch at an English port and pay a duty on the goods. Again, 
if a colonist desired to sell to a European merchant such prod- 
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ucts as the law permitted him to sell to foreigners, he had to 
export them in English ships and even send them by way of 
England. 

482. Trade Laws. Certain articles in which the colonists were 
interested, such as sugar, tobacco, cotton, and indigo, could be 
sold only in England. Other things they were forbidden to ex- 
port at all, or even to produce. For instance, though they could 
get the finest furs in abundance, they could not export any caps 
or hats made of fur to England or to any foreign country. The 
colonists had built up a lucrative lumber and provision trade 
with the French West Indies, from which they imported large 
quantities of rum, sugar, and molasses; but in order that this 
trade might be kept within British dominions, the importation 
of these commodities was forbidden. 

483. The Colonists evade the English Restrictions. The 
colonists naturally evaded these laws as far as possible; they 
carried on a flourishing trade and built up industries in spite of 
the restrictions imposed. Tobacco, sugar, hemp, flax, and cotton 
were grown, and cloth was manufactured. Foundries supplied 
pig and bar iron, chains, anchors, and other hardware. It is clear 
that where so many people were interested in both manufactur- 
ing and commerce a loud protest was sure to be raised against 
any attempts of England to restrict the business of the colonists 
in favor of her own merchants. 

But previous to 1763 the navigation and trade laws had been 
loosely enforced, and business men, regarding them as practi- 
cally inoperative, ventured to neglect them and engage in illegal 
trade, which from the standpoint of the mother country con- 
stituted “smuggling.” English statesmen had for a century, 
however, been too busy with the great struggle at home and 
with the wars with Louis XIV to stop this unlawful trade. 

484. Change in English Colonial Policy after 1763. With 
the close of the successful Seven Years’ War, and the conquest 
of Canada and the Ohio Valley, arrangements had to be made 
to protect the new territories and meet the expenses incident to 
the great enlargement of the British Empire. The home govern- 
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ment naturally argued that the prosperous colonists might 
make some contribution, in the form of taxes, to the expenses of 
the late war and the maintenance of a small body of troops for: 
guarding the new possessions. 

485. The Stamp Act. This led to the passage of the Stamp 
Act, which taxed the colonists by forcing them to pay the Eng- 
lish government for the stamps which were required on leases, 
deeds, and other legal documents in order to make them bind- 
ing. The colonists had always held that only their own colonial 
assemblies could legally levy taxes upon them. This Act of 
the British Parliament, therefore, aroused some of the colonial 
leaders, who declared that they had already borne the brunt 
of the recent war and that Parliament had no right to tax them, 
since they were not represented directly in that body. Repre- 
sentatives of the colonies met in New York in 1765 and de- 
nounced the Stamp Act as indicating “a manifest tendency to 
subvert the rights and liberties of the colonists.” 

The unpopular stamp tax was repealed, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of King George III, who, with some of the members of 
Parliament, thought that the colonists should be punished 
rather than conciliated. Others were very friendly to them, 
and a proposal was made to permit the colonists to tax them- 
selves, but Benjamin Franklin, then in England, sadly ad- 
mitted that they would not consent to do so. Parliament then 
decided to raise a certain amount by duties on glass, paper, and 
tea; and a board was established to secure a stricter enforce- 
ment of the old and hitherto largely neglected navigation laws 
and other restrictions. The protests of the colonists led Parlia- 
ment, however, to remove all the duties except that on tea, 
which was retained owing to the active efforts of the East 
India Company, whose interests were at stake. 

486. The Boston Tea Party (1773); Attitude of Parliament 
toward the Colonists. The effort to make the Americans pay 
a very moderate duty on tea, and to force upon the Boston 
markets the East India Company’s tea at a very low price, pro- 
duced trouble in 1773. For the colonies were not to be thus 
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beguiled into an acknowledgment of the right of Parliament to 
lay even a three-penny tax on them. A band of young men 
was got together in Boston who boarded a tea ship in the harbor 
and threw the cargo into the water. This so-called Boston 
Tea Party served to increase the growing discord between the 
colonies and the mother country. 

A considerable body in Parliament were opposed to coercing 
the colonists. Burke, perhaps the most able member of the 
House of Commons, urged the ministry to leave the Americans 
to tax themselves, but George III, and the Tory party in Parlia- 
ment, could not forgive the colonists for their opposition. They 
believed that the trouble was largely confined to New England 
and could easily be overcome. In 1774, acts were passed pro- 
hibiting the landing and shipping of goods at Boston; and the 
colony of Massachusetts was deprived of its former right to 
choose its judges and the members of the upper house of its 
legislature, who were thereafter to be selected by the king. 

487. The Continental Congresses. These measures, instead 
of bringing Massachusetts to terms, so roused the fears of the 
rest of the colonists that a congress of representatives from all 
the colonies was held at Philadelphia in 1774 to see what could 
be done. This congress decided that all trade with Great Britain 
should cease until the grievances of the colonies had been re- 
dressed. The following year the Americans withstood the 
British troops at Lexington and Concord, and later made a 
brave stand against them in the battle of Bunker Hill. The 
second Congress decided to prepare for war and raised an army 
which was put under the command of George Washington, a 
Virginia planter who had gained some distinction in the late 
French and Indian War. 

488. Declaration of Independence (July 4, 1776). Up to this 
time few people had openly advocated the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country; but the proposed compro- 
mises came to nothing, and in July, 1776, Congress declared 
that “these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states.” 
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The party which favored an attempt to gain independence 
was a minority of the population. The so-called “Tories,” who 
opposed separation from England, were perhaps as numerous as 
those who advocated the American Revolution; and the other 
third of the colonists appears to have been indifferent. 

489. The United States receives Aid from France. The Dec- 
laration of Independence naturally excited great interest in 
France. The outcome of the Seven Years’ War had been most 
humiliating for that country, and any trouble which came to 
her old enemy England could not but be a source of satisfac- 
tion to the French. The United States, therefore, regarded 
France as their natural ally and immediately sent Benjamin 
Franklin to Versailles in the hope of obtaining the aid of the 
new French king, Louis XVI ($535). The king’s ministers 
were uncertain whether the colonies could long maintain their 
resistance against the overwhelming strength of the mother 
country. It was only after the Americans had defeated Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga that France, in 1778, concluded a treaty 
with the United States in which the independence of the new 
American republic was recognized. This was equivalent to 
declaring war upon England. The French government then 
aided the colonies with loans, and enthusiasm for the Americans 
became so great in France that a number of the younger nobles, 
the most conspicuous of whom was the Marquis de Lafayette, 
crossed the Atlantic to fight as volunteers in the American army. 

490. Success of the Revolution. There was so much differ- 
ence of opinion in England in regard to the expediency of the 
war, and so much sympathy in Parliament for the colonists, 
that the military operations were not carried on with much 
vigor. Nevertheless, the Americans found it no easy task to 
win the war. In spite of the skill and heroic self-sacrifice of 
Washington, and the bravery of the troops, they lost more 
battles than they gained. The aid of the French fleet was of 
great importance in bringing the war to a favorable close, by 
forcing the English general Cornwallis to capitulate at York- 
town (1781). The chief result of the war was the recognition 
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by England of the independence of the United States, whose 
territory was to extend to the Mississippi River. To the west 
of the Mississippi the vast territory of Louisiana still remained 
in the hands of Spain, to whom England now gave back Florida, 
which she had held since 1763. 

Spain and Portugal were able to hold their American pos- 
sessions a generation longer than the English, but in the end 
practically all the Western Hemisphere, with the exception of 
Canada, became completely independent ; and Canada now en- 
joys the utmost freedom in managing its own affairs. Cuba, 
one of the very last vestiges of Spanish dominion in the West, 
gained its independence with the aid of the United States 
in 1898. 

491. Great Extension of England’s Colonial Possessions. 
England had lost her American colonies as a result of the only 
important and successful revolt that had ever taken place in 
her great empire. This revolution led to the creation of a sister 
state speaking her own language and destined to occupy the 
central part of the North American continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. She still retained Canada, however, and in the 
nineteenth century added a new continent in the Southern 
Hemisphere, Australia, to her vast colonial empire. In India 
she had no.further rivals among European nations and grad- 
ually extended her influence over the whole region south of the 
Himalayas (Chapter XX XV). 


QUESTIONS 


I. Name some of the things you use every day that come from for- 
eign countries. How did the early discoveries contribute to the develop- 
ment of world trade? How do the colonial possessions of European 
countries compare in size with the countries themselves? Describe the 
way in which Portugal succeeded to the trade of the Italian cities. How 
did Spain mismanage her colonies? How did the Portuguese lose their 
commercial power? How did the Dutch supplant Portugal in the con- 
trol of Eastern trade? Describe the rivalry of the Dutch and English. 
What colonies do the Dutch still have in the East? When did the 
French become interested in India ? 
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II. Describe India. Tell something of her peoples. What is the caste 
system? How did England and France become rivals in India? How 
did the struggle terminate ? 

III. Describe the settlements of the French in North America. How 
did the home government hinder the development of the French colo- 
nies in America? Where did the English settle in America? What were 
the different nationalities which migrated to the Atlantic coast of North 
America? How were the American colonies drawn into the European 
wars? What were the results of the War of the Spanish Succession and 
of the Seven Years’ War in North America? 

IV. Review the struggle of the English and French for possessions in 
America. What was the condition of the English settlers in America at 
the close of the Seven Years’ War? Describe England’s navigation and 
trade laws. How did the colonists evade these restrictions.?,. Why. did 
England introduce a stricter policy after 1763? Why were the taxes 
so unpopular in the colonies? What was the attitude of Parliament 
toward the colonies? Review the events which led to the separation 
of the colonies from England. What was the importance of the aid 
given by France ? 


CHAPTER XXVI 
GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


I. Lire oF THE PEOPLE IN CoUNTRY AND Town 


492. Survivals of the Manorial System in France. If a peas- 
ant who had lived on a manor in the time of the Crusades had 
been able to return to earth and travel about Europe at the 
opening of the eighteenth century, he would have found much 
to remind him of the conditions under which, six centuries 
earlier, he had extracted a scanty living from the soil. Although 
the gradual disappearance of serfdom in western Europe seems 
to have begun as early as the twelfth century, it proceeded at 
very different rates in different countries ($ 268). In France 
the old type of serf had largely disappeared by the fourteenth 
century, and serfdom was almost completely extinct in England 
a hundred years later. 

In France there were, however, still many annoying traces of 
the old system. The peasant was, it is true, no longer bound 
to a particular manor; he could buy or sell his land at will, 
could marry without consulting the lord, and could go and 
come as he pleased. But the lord might still require all those 
on his manor to grind their grain at his mill, bake their bread in 
his oven, and press their grapes in his wine press. The peasant 
might have to pay a toll to cross a bridge or ferry which was 
under the lord’s control, or give a certain sum for driving his 
flock past the lord’s mansion. He might also have to turn over 
to his lord a certain portion of his crops. 

493. Condition of the Serfs in a Large Part of Europe. In 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Spain the me- 
dieval system still prevailed (§§ 265 ff.) ; the peasant lived and 
died upon the same manor, and worked for his lord in the same 
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way that his ancestors had worked a thousand years before. 
Everywhere the same crude farm implements were still used and 
were made in the neighboring village. The wooden plows were 
much like those used by the Roman coloni (§ 170) ; wheat was 
cut with a sickle, grass with an unwieldy scythe, and the rickety 
cart wheels did not have iron tires but only wooden rims. 

494, Wretched Houses of the Peasants. The houses of the 
country people differed greatly from Sicily to Pomerania, and 
from Ireland to Poland; but in general they were small, with 
little light or ventilation, and often they were nothing but 
wretched hovels with dirt floors and leaky thatch roofs. The 
pigs and the cows were frequently as well housed as the people, 
with whom they associated upon very familiar terms, since the 
barn and the house were commonly in the same building. The 
drinking-water was bad, and there was no attempt to secure 
proper drainage. Fortunately everyone was out of doors a 
great deal of the time, for the women as well as the men usually 
worked in the fields, cultivating the soil and helping to gather 
in the crops. 

Country life in the eighteenth century was thus, for the most 
part, very unattractive, especially as the peasant had no news- 
papers to tell him of the world outside his manor, nor could he 
have read them if he had had them. Even in England, it is con- 
jectured, not one farmer in five thousand could read at all. 

495. Towns still Medieval in the Eighteenth Century. In 
the towns also there was much to remind one of the Middle Ages 
(§§ 2609 ff.). The narrow, crooked streets, darkened by the 
overhanging buildings and scarcely lighted at all by night, the 
rough cobblestones, the disgusting odors even in the best quar- 
ters,—all offered a marked contrast to the European cities of 
today, which have grown tremendously in the last hundred years 
in size, beauty, and comfort. 

496. London. In 1760 London had half a million inhabitants, 
or about a tenth of its present population. There were, of course, 
no street cars or omnibuses, to say nothing of the thousands of 
automobiles which now wind their way in and out through 
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the press of traffic. A few hundred public coaches and sedan 
chairs served to carry those who had no private conveyances 
and could not, or would not, walk. The ill-lighted streets were 
guarded at night by watchmen who went about with lanterns, 
but who afforded so little protection against the roughs and 
robbers that gentlemen were compelled to carry arms when 
passing through the streets after nightfall. 

497. Paris. Paris was somewhat larger than London and had 
outgrown its medieval walls. The police were more efficient 
there, and the highway robberies which disgraced London and 
its suburbs were almost unknown. The great park, the “Elysian 
Fields,” and many of the boulevards which now form so distin- 
guished a feature of Paris were already laid out; but in general 
the streets were still narrow, and there were none of the fine, 
broad avenues which now radiate from many centers. There 
were few sewers to carry off the water which, when it rained, 
flowed through the middle of the streets. The filth and the bad 
smells of former times still remained, and the people had to rely 
upon easily polluted wells or the dirty River Seine for their 
water supply. 

498. German Towns. In Germany very few of the towns had 
spread beyond their medieval walls. They had, for the most 
part, lost their former prosperity, which was still recalled by the 
fine old houses of the merchants and of the once flourishing 
guilds. Berlin had a population of only about two hundred thou- 
sand. Vienna, the finest city in Austria, was slightly larger. This 
city then employed from thirty to a hundred street-cleaners, 
and boasted that the street lamps were lighted every night. 

499. Htalian Cities. Even the famous cities of Italy,— Milan, 


Genoa, Florence, Rome (§8§ 302 ff.),—notwithstanding their — 


beautiful palaces and public buildings, were, with the exception 
of water-bound Venice, crowded into the limited compass of 
the town wall, and their streets were narrow and crooked. 

500. Trade and Industry on a Small Scale. Another contrast 
between the towns of the eighteenth century and those of today 
lay in the absence of the great wholesale warehouses, the vast 
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factories with their tall chimneys, and the attractive depart- 
ment stores which may now be found in every city from Dublin 
to Budapest. There were as yet no steamships, railroads, or 
even factories supplied with machinery; so business was con- 
ducted upon a small scale, except at the great ports like London, 
Antwerp, or Amsterdam, where goods coming from or going to 
the colonies in sailing vessels were brought together in great 
warehouses. 

501. Survival of Medieval Guilds. The medieval guilds still 
controlled the making and selling of goods (§ 272). A great 
part of the manufacturing still took place in little shops where 
the articles were offered for sale. Generally all those who owned 
the several shops carrying on a particular trade, such as tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, baking, tanning, bookbinding, hair-cutting, 
or the making of candles, knives, hats, artificial flowers, swords, 
or wigs, were organized into a guild, the main object of which 
was to prevent all other citizens from making or selling the 
articles in which the members of the guild dealt. The guilds 
were confined, however, to the old established industries, and 
disappeared when machinery was introduced. 


Il. THe PRIVILEGED CLAssEs: NoBILITY AND CLERGY 


502. Privileges of the Nobility. Not only had the medieval 
manor and the medieval guilds lasted down into the eighteenth 
century, but the successors of the feudal lords continued to exist 
as a showy and powerful class. They enjoyed various privileges 
and distinctions denied to the ordinary citizen, although they 
were, of course, shorn of the great power that the more impor- 
tant dukes and counts had formerly enjoyed. In the Middle 
Ages they had ruled over vast tracts, had been able to summon 
their vassals to assist them in their constant wars with their 
neighbors, and had dared defy even the authority of the king 
himself (§§ 222 ff.). 

503. Feudal Nobles brought under Royal Control. The Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish kings had gradually subjugated the 
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turbulent barons and brought the great fiefs directly under royal 
control. The monarchs had met with such success that in the 
eighteenth century the nobles no longer held aloof but eagerly 


A Nose FAMILY OF THE OLD REGIME 


Extravagance in dress, of which the men were as guilty as the women, was due 
largely to the influence of court life 


sought the king’s court, as we have seen. Those whose prede- 
cessors had once really been sovereigns within their own do- 
mains had deserted their war horses and laid aside their long 
swords; in their velvet coats and high-heeled shoes they were 
contented with the privilege of helping the, king to dress in the 
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morning and attending him at dinner. The battlemented castle, 
once the stronghold of independent chieftains, was transformed 
into a pleasant country residence where, if the king honored the 
owner with a visit, the host was no longer tempted, as his ances- 
tors had been, to shower arrows upon the royal intruder. 

By their prolonged absence from their estates the nobles in 
France lost the confidence of their tenants, while their stewards 
roused the hatred of the peasants by strictly collecting all the 
ancient manorial dues in order that the lord might enjoy the 
gayeties at court. 

504. The English Peerage. In England the feudal castles 
had disappeared earlier than in France, and the English law did 
not grant to anyone, however long and distinguished his lineage, 
special rights or exemptions not enjoyed by every freeman. 
Nevertheless, there was a distinct noble class in England. The 
monarch had been accustomed to summon his earls and some of 
his barons to take council with him, and in this way the peerage 
developed ; this included those whose title permitted them to sit 
in the House of Lords and to transmit this honorable privilege 
to their eldest sons. But the peers paid the same taxes as every 
other subject and were punished in the same manner if they 
were convicted of an offense. Moreover, only the eldest living 
son of a noble father inherited his rank, while on the Continent | 
all the children became nobles. In this way the number of the 
English nobility was greatly restricted. 

505. The German Nobles. In Germany, however, the nobles 
continued to occupy very much the same position that their 
ancestors had held in the Middle Ages. There had been no king 
. to do for Germany what the French kings had done for France: 
no mighty man had risen strong enough to batter down castle 
walls and bend all barons, great and small, to his will. The 
result was that there were in Germany in the eighteenth century 
hundreds of nobles dwelling in strong old castles and ruling 
domains which were sometimes no larger than a big American 
farm. They levied taxes, held courts, coined money, and main- © 
tained standing armies of perhaps only a handful of soldiers. 
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506. The King the Chief Noble. In all the countries of Europe 
the chief noble was, of course, the monarch himself, to whose 
favor almost all the lesser nobles owed their titles and rank. 
On the whole, the king merited the respect paid him. He had 
put a stop to the private warfare and feudal brigandage which 
had disgraced the Middle Ages. He it was who had destroyed 
the power of innumerable lesser despots and created something 
like a nation. 

507. The Clergy a Privileged Class. In addition to the nobles, 
the clergy, especially in Catholic countries, formed a privileged 
class which was even more powerful and better organized than 
the nobility. They still enjoyed many rights and immunities 
which set them off from the people at large. We have seen how 
the government during the Middle Ages depended on the clergy 
to write out its documents and decrees—since they alone were 
educated—and how the higher clergy came to play a prominent 
part in the affairs of state and to act as counselors to the king. 
Moreover, they controlled the vast wealth of the Church, which 
had gradually accumulated through gifts of money and lands. 
The archbishops, bishops, and abbots were in the eighteenth 
century fond of living at the king’s court, supported in luxury 
by the income from their great estates, and had in many cases 
the rights of feudal lords. On the other hand, many of the poor 
parish priests could hardly subsist on their meager and uncer- 
tain incomes. The Church, however, did not rely for its support 
entirely upon the revenue from its extensive domains, but im- 
posed a regular tax on everyone—the tithe, which all were 
forced to pay whether they wished to or not. 

508. Powers of the Church in the Eighteenth Century. In 
spite of the changes which had overtaken it, the Church re- 
mained in the eighteenth century a powerful and impressive 
institution. It retained its gorgeous ceremonial, its stately of- 
ficials, its enormous possessions, and its control over the minds 
of men. By performing many useful services it seemed as in- 
dispensable to the average citizen as it had before the develop- 
ment of great national states. It registered his birth, took care 
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of his education, sanctified his marriage, gave him relief in time 
of sickness or distress, and provided eternal salvation for his 
soul. In return, however, it claimed the right to collect its in- 
come and to demand loyalty to its teachings. It fined and im- 
prisoned those who dared to oppose its dogmas, and it could by 
excommunication punish those who defied its authority. 

509. Intolerance of Both Catholics and Protestants. Both 
the Protestant and Catholic churches were intolerant. In this 
they were usually supported by the government, which was 
ready to punish anyone who refused to conform to the religion 
adopted by the State or who ventured to speak or write against 
its doctrines. 

510. Censorship of the Press. Books and pamphlets were 
carefully examined by a censor in order to see whether they in 
any way attempted to undermine the authority of the Church 
or of the king. As late as 1757 the king of France issued a dec- 
laration establishing the death penalty for those who wrote, 
printed, or distributed any work which appeared to be an at- 
tack on religion. A considerable number of the books issued in 
France in the eighteenth century which criticized the govern- 
ment or the Church were condemned by either the clergy or the 
king’s courts and were suppressed or burned by the common 
hangman. Not infrequently the authors, if they could be dis- 
covered, were imprisoned. 

Nevertheless, books attacking the old ideas and suggesting 
reforms in Church and State constantly appeared and were 
freely circulated. The writers took care not to place their names 
or those of the publishers upon the title-pages, and many such 
books were printed at Geneva or in Holland, where great free- 
dom prevailed. In Spain the censorship of the press and the 
Inquisition both served to discourage change until the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 

511. The English Established Church and the Protestant 
Sects. It will be remembered that Henry VIII had thrown off 
his allegiance to the Pope and declared himself the head of the 
English Church. Under Queen Elizabeth a national Church 
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had been established by Parliament. Those who loyally adhered 
to the Roman Catholic faith fared badly, although happily there 
were no such general massacres as overwhelmed the Protestants 
in France. There were many Protestants who did not approve 
of the Anglican Church as established by law. During the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries these Dissenters 
developed gradually into several sects, with different views. In 
addition to those of which 
we have already spoken 
($398), there was the 
Society of Friends, or 
Quakers. They owed their 
origin to George Fox, who 
began his preaching in 
1647. The Friends were 
distinguished by their sim- 
plicity of life and dress, 
and by their plain meet- 
ing-houses with scarcely 
a trace of the old forms of 
religious worship. The 
Quakers were the first 
religious sect to denounce 
Joun WESLEY war ever and always, and 
, they should have the 
credit of beginning a movement against war which had gained 
much headway before the outbreak in rora. 

The last of the great Protestant sects to appear was that of 
the Methodists. Their founder, John Wesley (d. 1791), when 
at Oxford, established a religious society among his fellow stu- 
dents. Their piety and the regularity of their habits gained for 
them the nickname of “ Methodists.” 

512. Legal Intolerance in England. The Toleration Act, which 
was passed in 1689, permitted the Dissenters to hold meet- 
ings; but “Papists and such as deny the Trinity” (namely, 
Unitarians) were explicitly excluded. The Dissenters as well 
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as Catholics were not permitted to hold government offices and 
could not obtain degrees at the universities. Only the members 
of the Anglican Church could secure a Church appointment. 
Roman Catholics were forbidden to enter England and legally 
had no rights whatever within the realm. 

513. Freedom of Speech and of the Press in England. Never- 
theless, in spite of the ancient intolerant laws and the special 
privileges of the Anglican Church, men were very free in the 
eighteenth century in England to believe and to say what they 
wished. One desiring to publish a book or pamphlet did not 
have to obtain the permission of the government, as was re- 
quired in France. The result was that there was a vast amount 
of discussion of religious, scientific, and political matters, be- 
yond anything that went on in any other European country. 
The books of the English reformers had a great influence upon 
the French, as will become apparent in the following section. 


III. MopERN SCIENCE INTRODUCES THE IDEA 
OF PROGRESS 


514. Idea of the “Good Old Times.” Before the eighteenth 
century, men in general showed a great respect and veneration 
for the past. They believed that former times had been better 
than the present; for the evils of the past were little known, 
while the existing ones were only too apparent. They therefore 
always aspired to be as brave and noble, to write as good books, 
or to paint as beautiful pictures as the great men of old. That 
they might hope to excel their predecessors did not occur to 
them. Their ideals centered in the past, and improvement 
seemed to them to consist in reviving the “good old days.” 

515. New Idea of Progress. Thoughtful people, however, be- 
gan to be aware of the deficiencies and mistakes of the past and 
to dream of betterment and progress beyond the happiest times 
of which they had any record. They came to feel that the igno- 
rance and prejudices of their forefathers, and the bad laws and 
institutions which their ancestors had handed down to them, 
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were the chief obstacles to reform. If only they could be free 
of these burdens, life might be made much happier. 

516. Influence of Scientific Discoveries. It was mainly to the 
patient men of science that the Western world owed its hope of 
future improvement. They have gradually robbed the past of 
its binding authority and by their discoveries pointed the way 
to indefinite advance. We can hardly realize how great a change 
has come over man’s outlook on the world in recent times, for 
today we expect constant new discoveries and improvements 
and accept without astonishment such marvelous inventions 
as the telephone, the wireless: telegraph, the radio, and the 
aeroplane. 

517. Modern Experimental Science. In the Middle Ages 
learned men had been but little interested in the world about 
them and had devoted their attention to philosophy and the- 
ology. They were content to get their knowledge of nature 
from reading the works of the ancients—mainly Aristotle. The 
new scientists, however, were not satisfied with the mere obser- 
vation of what they saw about them, or with the accounts that 
ancient writers had given; they began to perform experiments — 
that is, they placed materials in new combinations and carefully 
observed what took place. They established laboratories, espe- 
cially equipped, where they could use apparatus which was de- 
signed to help them in their studies. Microscopes, telescopes, 
barometers, thermometers, clocks, and balances now assisted 
them in making accurate measurements which were impossible 
for the Greeks and Romans, who had none of these instruments 
to aid them. This new method of study led to the most aston- 
ishing discoveries, which have revolutionized the world in which 
we live. Our modern machinery, locomotives, steamships, tele- 
phones, cameras, and phonographs are but a few of the marvel- 
ous results of scientific experiment which had its beginnings in 
the eighteenth century. 

518. Opposition to Scientific Discoveries. Those who accepted 
the old views of the world and religion were quite justified in 
suspecting that the new discoveries would make them trouble. 
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For scientific investigation taught men to distrust the past, 
which furnished so many instances of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. The theologians had maintained that man was utterly 
vile, and incapable of good thoughts and deeds except through 
divine grace. The newer thinkers, however, urged him, on the 
contrary, to use his own reason freely, and believed that he 
might indefinitely better his own condition and that of his fel- 
lows could he only succeed in ridding himself of the accumula- 
tion of ancient error and tradition. 

519. Voltaire and his Influence (1694-1778). In the year 1726 
there landed in England a young and gifted Frenchman who was 
to become the great prophet of this view. Voltaire, who was 
then thirty-two years of age, had already deserted the older 
religious beliefs and was ready to follow enthusiastically the 
more progressive English thinkers, who discussed matters with 
an openness that filled him with astonishment. He greatly ad- 
mired the teachings of Newton and regarded his discovery of 
universal gravitation as greater than any of the achievements 
of Alexander or Cesar. He had no use for warriors; he says, 
“Tt is to him who understands the universe, not to those who dis- 
figure it, that we owe our reverence.” Voltaire was also deeply 
impressed by the Quakers—their simple life and their hatred of 
war. He was pleased by the English liberty of speech and writ- 
ing, and he respected the general esteem for the business class. 
His little volume Letters on the English, in which he records the 
impressions which England made on him when he visited it, 
was condemned to be publicly burned by the high court of 
justice at Paris as scandalous and lacking in the respect then 
considered due to kings and governments. 

Voltaire remained, however, during the rest of his long life 
the chief advocate in Europe of reliance upon reason and of 
confidence in progress. The vast range of his writings enabled 
him to bring his views before all sorts and conditions of men. 
He wrote histories, plays, philosophic treatises, romances, and 
innumerable letters to his many admirers. The name of Vol- 
taire has become associated with his relentless attack upon 
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the Roman Catholic Church, which appeared to him opposed 
to the exercise of reason and hostile to reform. It was because 
he believed that the Church stood in the way of progress that 
he seemed incapable of realizing all that it had done for man- 
kind during the bygone ages. He fought, however, against 
wrong and oppression and did much to prepare the way for 
great and permanent reforms. 

520. Diderot’s Encyclopedia. Voltaire had many admirers and 
powerful allies. Among these none were more important than 
Denis Diderot and the scholars whom Diderot induced to co- 
operate with him in preparing articles for a new Encyclopedia, 
which was designed to spread among a wide range of intelligent 
readers a knowledge of scientific advance and to kindle enthu- 
siasm for reform and progress. Diderot and his fellow editors 
endeavored to rouse as little opposition as possible. They re- 
spected current prejudices and gave space to ideas and opinions 
with which they were not always personally in sympathy. 

The Encyclopedia attacked temperately, but effectively, reli- 
gious intolerance, the bad taxes, the slave trade, and the atroci- 
ties of the criminal law; it encouraged men to turn their minds 
to natural science, with all its possibilities. The article ‘“Legis- 
lator,” written by Diderot, might have been written today: “All 
the men of all lands have become necessary to one another for 
the exchange of the fruits of industry and the products of the 
soil. Commerce is a new bond among men. In these days every 
nation has an interest in the preservation by every other nation 
of its wealth, its industry, its banks, its luxury, its agriculture.” 

In spite of its wisdom and moderation, however, it aroused the 
opposition of the theologians, and after the first two volumes 
appeared, in 1752, the king’s ministers, to please the officials of 
the Church, condemned them, as containing principles hostile to 
royal authority and religion, although they did not succeed in 
preventing the completion and final publication of the work. 

521. Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). Next to Voltaire the 
writer who did most to cultivate discontent with existing condi- 
tions was Jean Jacques Rousseau. Rousseau believed in the 
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natural equality of mankind and the right of every man to have 
a voice in the government. In his celebrated little treatise The 
Social Contract he declares that it is the will of the people that 
renders government legitimate. The real sovereign is the people. 
Although they may appoint a single person, such as a king, 
to manage the government for them, they should make the 
laws, since it is they who must 
obey them. We shall find that 
the first French constitution 
accepted Rousseau’s doctrine 
and defined law as ‘“‘the expres- 
sion of the general will” —not 
the will of a king reigning by 
the grace of God. Rousseau 
also urged men to return to 
nature and to a life of sim- 
plicity; for he held that the 
development of the arts and 
sciences had demoralized man- 
kind, since they had pro- 
duced luxury, insincerity, and 
arrogance. 
Cheacemnl! 522. The Benevolent Des- 
pots. Some of the rulers of the 
time, especially Frederick the Great of Prussia, Catherine the 
Great of Russia, and Maria Theresa’s son, Emperor Joseph II, 
read the books of the French reformers and corresponded with 
them. These monarchs are known as the “benevolent despots” ; 
for while they were careful to keep the government in their own 
hands, they introduced various reforms which they claimed 
would be advantageous to their subjects. _ 

Frederick read French books and wrote in French; he in- 
vited Voltaire to spend some time at his palace near Berlin and 
kept up a correspondence with him later. Catherine too tried 
hard to govern her realms well, and explained her reforms in let- 
ters to Voltaire. She also helped and encouraged Diderot. Al- 
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though she talked of abolishing serfdom, she really cnbreae ed 
the number of serfs and made their lot worse by forbidding 
them to complain of their masters. She confiscated the prop- 
erty of churches and monasteries, using part of the revenue 
to support the clergy and part for schools and hospitals. 

Joseph II, who succeeded Maria Theresa in 1780 as ruler of 
the Austrian realms, was the only one of the benevolent despots 
who undertook sweeping reforms. He tried to make the scat- 
tered and unrelated possessions of the Hapsburgs into a con- 
solidated, well-organized, modern state; he freed the serfs and 
deprived the nobles of their privileges. He seized the Church 
property and appointed the bishops himself. 

In spite of his good intentions Joseph II met opposition on 
all hands. The clergy regarded him as an oppressor, and the 
nobility were irritated at the changes which affected their 
position. After his death, in 1790, few of his reforms left any 
permanent results. 


QUESTIONS 


I. What survivals of the manorial system were to be found in Europe 
in the eighteenth century? What was the condition of the serfs? How 
were trade and industry carried on? Describe the medieval towns. 
Compare town life in the eighteenth century in London and Paris with 
what you know of it today. 

II. How did the European nobility originate? How did their mode 
of living in the eighteenth century differ from what it had been in the 
Middle Ages? Compare the French nobility with the English peerage. 
What does Europe owe to the development of kingship? How did the 
clergy come to be a privileged class? What was the position of the 
Church in Catholic countries? What was the censorship of the press? 
Does it exist today? What Protestant sects had grown up in England? 

TII. Contrast the medieval attitude toward the past with that of 
thoughtful people in the eighteenth century. To what was the change 
of attitude largely due? What is meant by experimental science? 
What new instruments were used which assisted in making discoveries ? 
Tell what you know of Voltaire. What did the Encyclopedia attempt to 
do? Why was it suppressed? Why did Rousseau think that civilization 
was a bad thing? What was the policy of the “benevolent despots” ? 


BOOK V. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND NAPOLEON 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE EVE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


I. Tur OLp REGIME IN FRANCE 


523. The French Revolution not the Reign of Terror. It was 
France that first carried out the great reforms that did away 
with many of the old institutions and much of the confusion 
that had come down from the Middle Ages. In 1789 the king 
of France asked his people to submit their grievances to him 
and to send representatives to Versailles to confer with him 
upon the ways in which the government might be improved so 
as to increase the general happiness and the prosperity of the 
kingdom. The French National Assembly swept away the old 
institutions and accomplished more in a few months than the 
reforming kings had done in a century. 

However, when one meets the words “French Revolution,” he 
is pretty sure to call up before his mind’s eye the guillotine and 
its hundreds of victims, and the Paris mob shouting the hymn 
of the Marseillaise as they paraded the streets with the heads of 
unfortunate “aristocrats” on their pikes. Everyone has heard 
of this terrible episode in French history even if he knows noth- 
ing of the permanent good which was accomplished at the time. 
Indeed, it has made so deep an impression that the Reign of 
Terror is often mistaken for the real Revolution. It was, how- 
ever, only a sequel to it, an unhappy accident, which will be 
described in good time. Let us see first how the permanent re- 
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forms of the French Revolution were wrought out and how 
France won the proud distinction of being the first nation to do 
away with the absurd and vexatious institutions which con- 
tinued to weigh upon Europe in the eighteenth century. 

524. The “Old Régime.” We have already examined the 
institutions which were common to most of the European coun- 
tries,—despotic kings, arbitrary imprisonment, unfair taxation, 
censorship of the press, serfdom, feudal dues, friction between 
Church and State,—all of which the reformers had been busy 
denouncing as contrary to reason and humanity, and some of 
which the benevolent despots had, in a half-hearted way, at- 
tempted to remedy. The various relics of bygone times and of 
outlived conditions which the Revolution abolished forever are 
commonly called in France the “old régime.”? We shall now 
try to see how almost everyone, from the king to the peasant, 
came to realize that the “old régime” was bad and consequently 
resolved to do away with it and substitute a more rational plan 
of government for the long-standing disorder. 

525. France not a Unified State. Of the evils which the Revo- 
lution abolished, none was more important than the confusion 
in France due to the fact that it was not in the eighteenth cen- 
tury a well-organized, unified state whose citizens all enjoyed 
the same rights and privileges. A long line of kings had patched 
it together, adding bit by bit as they could. By conquest and 
bargain, by marrying heiresses, and through the dying out of the 
feudal families the small domains about Paris belonging to the 
early French kings had been gradually increased by their de- 
scendants. We have seen how Louis XIV gained Alsace and 
Strasbourg. Louis XV added Lorraine in 1766. When Louis XVI 
came to the throne in 1774 he found himself ruler of practically 
the whole territory which makes up France today. But these 
different parts had different institutions. 

Some of the districts which the kings of France bieueht under 
their sway were previously considerable states in themselves, 
each with its own laws, customs, and system of government. 


1From the French ancien régime, the old or former system. 
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When these provinces had come, at different times, into the 
possession of the king of France, he had not changed their laws 
so as to make them correspond with those of his other domains ; 
he was satisfied if a new province paid its due share of the taxes 
and treated his officials with respect. 

While in a considerable portion of southern France the Ro- 
man law still prevailed, in the central parts and in the west and 
north there were no 
less than two hundred 
and eighty-five differ- 
erent local codes of 
law in force; so that 
one who moved from 
his own to a neighbor- 
ing town might find a 
wholly unfamiliar legal 
a : a system. 
ev pions SCN ens > 526. The Burden of 

‘ Taxes. Among the se- 
rious grievances of the 


we ESERATES peasants were the high 
taxes which they had to 
THE Satt Tax pay, amounting some- 


times to eighty per 
cent of their whole income. These included the land tax (taille), 
the poll tax (tax per head), and labor in maintaining the high- 
ways. In addition to these there were the tithes to be paid to 
the Church and the dues collected by the feudal lords. The gov- 
ernment, moreover, obtained a large revenue by various taxes 
on food and wine, which the peasant paid indirectly in the 
increased price of the articles. 

One of the heaviest taxes was that on salt. This varied 
so greatly in different parts of France that the government had 
to go to great expense to guard the boundary lines between the 
various districts, for there was every inducement to smugglers 
to carry salt from those parts of the country where it was 
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cheap into the regions where it was sold for a high price on 
account of the tax. The figures on the map on the opposite 
page show the differing prices for a given amount of salt. 

527. The Privileged Classes: the Clergy. Besides these un- 
fortunate local differences, there were class differences which 
caused great discontent. All Frenchmen did not enjoy the same 
rights as citizens. Two small but very important classes, the 
nobility and the clergy, were treated differently by the state 
from the rest of the people. They did not have to pay one of 
the heaviest of the taxes, the notorious ¢aille, or land tax; and 
escaped other burdens which the rest of the citizens bore. 

We have seen how great and powerful the medieval Church 
still was (§§ 507 ff.). In France, as in other Catholic countries 
of Europe, it took charge of education and of the relief of the 
sick and the poor. It was very wealthy and is supposed to have. 
owned one fifth of all the land in France. The clergy claimed 
that their property, being dedicated to God, was not subject to 
taxation as other land was. They consented, however, to help 
the king from time to time by a “‘free gift,” as they called it. The 
Church still continued to collect the tithes from the people; its 
income and its vast possessions made it very independent. 

A great part of the enormous income of the Church went to 
the higher clergy—the bishops, archbishops, and abbots. Since 
these were appointed by the king, often from among his court- 
iers, they tended to neglect their duties as officers of the Church 
and to become little more than “great lords with a hundred 
thousand francs income.” But while they were spending their 
time at Versailles the real work was performed—and well per- 
formed—by the lower clergy, who often received scarcely 
enough to keep soul and body together. This explains why, 
when the Revolution began, the parish priests sided with the 
people instead of with their ecclesiastical superiors. 

528. The Privileges of the Nobility. The privileges of the 
nobles, like those of the clergy, had originated in the medieval 
conditions described in an earlier chapter. While serfdom had 
largely disappeared in France long before the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and the peasants were generally free men who owned or 
rented their land, the lords still enjoyed, as we have seen, the 
right to collect a variety of time-honored dues from the inhabit- 
ants living within the limits of the former manors. 

The nobles, too, had the exclusive privilege of hunting, which 
was deemed an aristocratic pastime. The game which they pre- 
served for their amusement often did great damage to the crops 
of the peasants, who were forbidden to interfere with hares and 
deer. Many of the manors had great pigeon houses, built in the 
form of a tower, in which there were one or two thousand nests. 
No wonder the peasants detested these, for they were not per- 
mitted to protect themselves against the innumerable pigeons 
and their progeny, which spread over the fields devouring newly 
sown seed. 

The higher offices in the army were reserved for the nobles, 
as well as the easiest and most lucrative places in the Church 
and in the king’s palace. 

529. The Third Estate. Everybody who did not belong to 
either the clergy or the nobility was regarded as being of the 
Third Estate. The Third Estate was therefore really the nation 
at large living in the towns and in the country and numbering 
in 1789 about twenty-five million souls. The privileged classes 
can scarcely have counted altogether more than two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty thousand individuals. A great part of 
the Third Estate lived in the country and tilled the soil. Most 
historians have been inclined to make out the condition of the 
peasants as very wretched. They were certainly oppressed by 
an abominable system of taxation and were irritated by the 
dues which they had to pay to the lords. They also suffered 
frequently from local famines. Yet there is no doubt that the 
evils of their situation have been greatly exaggerated, for it has 
commonly been thought that the Revolution was to be ex- 
plained by the misery and despair of the people, who could 
bear their burdens no longer. 

530. Relatively Favorable Position of French Peasants. If, 
however, instead of comparing the situation of the French peas- 
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ant under the old régime with that of an English or American 
farmer today, we should contrast his position with that of his 
fellow peasant in Prussia, Russia, Austria, Italy, or Spain in 
the eighteenth century, it would be clear that in France the 
agricultural classes were really much better off than elsewhere 
on the Continent. Moreover, the fact that the population of 
France had steadily increased from seventeen millions after the 


A CHATEAU AND PicEon House 


The round tower at the right hand in front is the pigeon house. The wall 
inside is honeycombed with nests, and the pigeons fly in and out at the sides 
of the roof 


close of the wars of Louis XIV to about twenty-five millions 
at the opening of the Revolution indicates that the general con- 
dition of the people was improving rather than growing worse. 

The real reason why France was the first among the European 
countries to do away with the irritating survivals of feudalism 
was not that the nation was miserable and oppressed above all 
others, but that it was sufficiently free and enlightened to realize 
the evils and absurdities of the old régime. The French peas- 
ant no longer looked up to his lord as his ruler and protector, 
but viewed him as a sort of legalized robber who demanded a 
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share of his precious harvest, whose officers awaited the farmer 
at the crossing of the river to claim a toll, who would not let him 
sell his produce when he wished, or permit him to protect his 
fields from the ravages of the pigeons which his lord kept. 
While the country people were often discontented, they could 
not read or write, and it was naturally the better-educated 
townspeople who found most fault with the government and 
took the leading part in forwarding the Revolution. 

531. France a Despotism in the Eighteenth Century. In the 
eighteenth century France was still a despotism. The king still 
ruled “by the grace of God,” as Louis XIV had done. He 
needed to render account to no man for his governmental acts ; 
he was responsible to God alone. The following illustrations 
will make clear the dangerous extent of the king’s power. 

In the first place, it was he who levied each year the heaviest 
of the taxes, the hated taille, from which the privileged classes 
were exempted. This tax brought in about one sixth of the 
whole revenue of the State. The amount collected was kept 
secret, and no report was made to the nation of what was done 
with it or, for that matter, with any other part of the king’s 
income. Indeed, no distinction was made between the king’s 
private funds and the State treasury, whereas in England the 
monarch was given a stated allowance. The king of France 
could issue as many drafts payable to bearer as he wished; the 
royal officials must pay all such orders and ask no questions. 

532. Arbitrary Imprisonment. The king not only controlled 
his subjects’ purses, but had a terrible authority over their 
persons as well. He could issue orders for the arrest and im- 
prisonment of anyone he pleased. Without trial or formality 
of any sort a person might be cast into a dungeon for an in- 
definite period, until the king happened to remember him again 
or was reminded of him by the poor man’s friends. These noto- 
tious orders of arrest were called “sealed letters.” They were 
not difficult for anyone who had influence with the king or 
his favorites to obtain, and they furnished a terribly easy way 
of disposing of an enemy. These arbitrary orders lead one to 
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appreciate the importance of the provision of Magna Carta 
which runs: “No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned except 
by the lawful judgment of his peers and in accordance with the 
law of the land.” Some of the most eminent Frenchmen of the 
time were shut up by the king’s order, often on account of books 
or pamphlets written by them which displeased the king or 
those about him. 

533. The Parlements and their Protests. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the seemingly unlimited powers of the French king, and in 
spite of the fact that France had no written constitution and no 
congress to which the nation sent representatives, the monarch 
was by no means absolutely free to do just as he pleased. For 
example, the high courts of law, the so-called parlements, could 
often hamper him and his ministers. 

These resembled the English Parliament in almost nothing 
but name. The French parlements, of which the most impor- 
tant one was at Paris and a dozen more were scattered about the 
provinces, did not, however, confine themselves solely to the 
business of trying lawsuits. They claimed that when the king 
decided to make a new law he must send it to them to be regis- 
tered, for how, otherwise, could they adjust their decisions to 
it? Although they acknowledged that the right to make the laws 
belonged to the monarch, they nevertheless often sent a “pro- 
test” to the king instead of registering an edict which they dis- 
approved. They would urge that the king’s ministers had 
misled his Majesty. They would also take pains to have their 

protest printed and sold on the streets at a penny or two a copy, 

so that people should get the idea that the parlements were 
defending the nation against the oppressive measures of the 
king’s ministers. 

Struggles between the parlements and the king’s ministers 
were very frequent in the eighteenth century. They prepared 
the way for the Revolution by bringing important questions to 
the attention of the people; for there were no newspapers and 
no parliamentary or congressional debates to enable the public 
to understand the policy of the government. By their protests 
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the parlements helped the growing discontent with a govern- 
ment which was carried on in secret and which left the nation 
at the mercy of the men who might get the king under their 
influence. 

534, Attempts to encourage Discussion of Public Questions. 
Although there were no daily newspapers to discuss public ques- 
tions, large numbers of pamphlets were written and circulated 
by individuals whenever there was an important crisis; these 
answered much the same purpose as the editorials in a modern 
newspaper. We have already seen how French philosophers 
and reformers, like Voltaire and Diderot, had been encouraged 
by the freedom of speech which prevailed in England, and how 
industriously they had sown the seeds of discontent in their 
own country. We have seen how in popular works, in poems 
and stories and plays, and above all in the Encyclopedia, they 
explained the new scientific discoveries, attacked the old beliefs 
and misapprehensions, and encouraged progress. 


II. How Louis XVI TRIED To PLAY THE BENEVOLENT 
DESPOT 


535. Accession of Louis XVI (1774). In 1774 Louis XV? 
died, after a disgraceful reign of which it does not seem neces- 
sary tosay much. His unsuccessful wars, which had ended with 
the loss of all his American possessions and the victory of his 
enemies in India (§§ 473, 479), had brought France to the verge 
of bankruptcy. The taxes were already so heavy as to arouse 
universal complaint, and yet the government was running be- 
hind seventy millions of dollars a year. The king’s personal 
conduct was scandalous, and he allowed his courtiers to meddle 
in public affairs and plunder the royal treasury for themselves 
and their favorites. When at last he was carried off by smallpox 
everyone hailed, with hopes of better times, the accession of his 
grandson and successor, Louis XVI. 


1He came to the throne in 1715 as a boy of five, on the death of Louis XIV, 
his great-grandfather. 
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536. Character of Louis XVI. The new king was but twenty 
years old, poorly educated, indolent, unsociable, and very fond 
of hunting and of pottering about in a workshop, where he spent 
his happiest hours. He was a well-meaning young man, with 
none of his grandfather’s vices, who tried now and then to 


Court SCENE AT VERSAILLES 


The king is surrounded by princes of the royal family and the greatest nobles 
of France while he dresses and is shaved upon rising in the morning (the levée). 
Similar ceremonies were performed when the king went to bed at night (the 
couchée). The bed, hung with rich tapestries, is behind the railing. The door 
at the left leads into a small room—called the Bull’s Eye Room (salon de 
V Gil-de-beuf), from the round window above the door—where the ambassa- 
dors and other dignitaries waited to be admitted, and while waiting often 
planned and plotted how to win the king’s favor. Louis XVI’s bedroom at 
Versailles is still preserved, in much of its old-time splendor; for the palace is 
now a museum 


attend to the disagreeable business of government, and would 
gladly have made his people happy if that had not required 
more energy than he possessed. He had little of the interest 
in public affairs that we found in Frederick the Great or 
Catherine II; he was never tempted to rise as they had at 
five o’clock in the morning in order to read State papers. 
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587. Marie Antoinette. His wife was the beautiful Marie 
Antoinette, daughter of Maria Theresa. The marriage had 
been arranged in 1770 with a view of maintaining the alli- 
ance which had been concluded between France and Austria in 


A LETTER oF Marie ANTOINETTE 


From a letter written July 12, 1770, to her mother, 

Maria Theresa. The immaturity of the handwriting, 

the mistakes in spelling, and general carelessness show 

what an undeveloped girl she was when she came to 
the gay court of Versailles 


1756 (§ 446). The 
Austrian princess 
was only nineteen 
years old when 
she became queen 
of France. She 
was light-hearted 
and eager for 
pleasure. She did 
not like the for- 
mal etiquette of 
the court at Ver- 
sailles and often 
shocked people 
by her thought- 
less pranks. She 
loved to manage 
matters and did 
not hesitate to 
interfere in the 
government when 
she wished to help 
one of her favor- 
ites or to make 
trouble for some- 
one she disliked. 


538. Turgot, Controller General (1774-1776). At the outset 
Louis XVI took his duties very seriously. He almost immedi- 
ately placed the ablest of all the French economists, Turgot, in 
the most important of the government offices, that of controller 


general. 


The first and most natural measure was economy, for only 
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in that way could the government be saved from bankruptcy 
and the burden of taxation be lightened. Turgot felt that the 
vast amount spent in maintaining the luxury of the royal court 
at Versailles should be reduced. The establishments of the king, 
the queen, and the princes cost the State annually about twelve 
million dollars. Then the French king had long been accus- 
tomed to grant “pensions” in a reckless manner to his favorites, 
and this required nearly twelve million dollars more. 

Any attempt, however, to reduce this amount would arouse 
the immediate opposition of the courtiers, and it was the court- 
iers who really governed France. They were constantly about 
the monarch from morning until night; therefore they had an 
obvious advantage over Turgot, who saw him only in business 
hours. In May, 1776, the king finally consented to dismiss 
Turgot, and most of his reforms were undone. 

539. Necker’s Financial Report. Necker, who after a brief 
interval succeeded Turgot, contributed to the progress of the 
coming revolution in two ways: He borrowed vast sums of 
money in order to carry on the war which France, as the ally of 
the United States, had undertaken against England. This 
greatly embarrassed the treasury later and helped to produce 
the financial crisis which was the immediate cause of the French 
Revolution. Secondly, he gave the nation its first opportunity 
of learning what was done with the public funds, by presenting 
to the king (February, 1781) a report on the financial condition 
of the kingdom; this was published and eagerly read. There 
the people could see for the first time how much the ¢aiile and 
the salt tax actually took from them, and how much the king 
spent on himself and his favorites. 

540. Calonne predicts Bankruptcy (1786). Necker was soon 
followed by Calonne, who may be said to have precipitated the 
French Revolution. He was very popular at first with king and 
courtiers, for he spent the public funds far more recklessly than 
his predecessors. But, naturally, there soon came a time when 
he could obtain no more money. At last Calonne, finding him- 
self desperately put to it, informed the astonished king that 
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the State was on the verge of bankruptcy, and that in order to 
save it a radical reformation of the whole public order was 
necessary. This report of Calonne’s may be taken as the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution, for it was the first of the 
series of events that led to the calling of a representative 
assembly which abolished the old régime and gave France a 
written constitution. 


QUESTIONS 


I. How should the French Revolution be distinguished from the Reign 
of Terror? What is the meaning of “old régime” ? Why was France 
so poorly organized in the eighteenth century? Give some examples of 
the differences which existed between the various provinces. Why were 
the taxes burdensome ? Who were the privileged classes, and what were 
their privileges? Give examples of the feudal dues. In what respects 
was the French peasant more happily situated than his fellows in other 
parts of Europe? What were the chief powers of the French monarch ? 
What were “sealed letters”? What did the parlements do to forward 
the coming revolution? What is meant by public opinion, and what 
chances does it have to express itself today that it did not have in 
France before the Revolution? 

II. Who was Louis XVI? Tell something of his wife. Why did 
Turgot fail to remedy any of the existing evils? What happened under 
Necker to forward the Revolution? Why was Calonne forced to 
admit that he could not carry on the government unless reforms were 
introduced ? 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
I. ReForMs oF THE NaTIONAL AssEMBLY (1789-1701) 


541. How the Estates General was Summoned. Calonne first 
induced the king to summon in 1787 an assembly of Notables,— 
nobles, bishops, and government officials,—and tried to persuade 
them to approve a series of reforms which he hoped would rut 
the treasury on a better basis. But they had no confidence in 
Calonne and no inclination to give up their privileges and 
exemptions. The king thereupon dismissed Calonne and sent. 
the Notables home. He then tried to get the parlements to 
ratify some new taxes, but they refused. The parlement of 
Paris resolved to make as much trouble as possible for the king’s 
ministers and gain popularity for itself. So it declared, “Only 
the nation assembled in the Estates General can give the con- 
sent necessary to establish a permanent tax.”. “Only the na- 
tion,” the parlement continued, “after it has learned the true 
state of the finances can destroy the existing evils and injus- 
tices.” At length the king decided to summon the Estates 
General in May, 1789. 

542. Question of voting by Estate or by Head. The Estates 
General had originated in the fourteenth century (§ 331) and 
was made up of representatives elected by the nobility, clergy, 
and Third Estate, each sending an equal number of delegates. 
These delegates were not expected to consider the needs of the 
nation as a whole but of their own particular class. So each of 
the three groups sat by itself, and each came to a separate agree- 
ment and cast a single vote for its class. They did not form a 
single body deliberating and voting individually, like a modern 


House of Representatives. The Estates had not met since 1614, 
Ww 281 ; 
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and there was much discussion in regard to the nature and 
powers of the body. But there was a general feeling that 
the system of voting by class was absurd, for the two privileged 
orders could outvote the representatives of the nation at large, 
and they were likely to do so when it came to abolishing their 
old privileges and exemptions. The king’s ministers finally 
agreed that the Third Estate might have twice as many repre- 
sentatives (namely, six hundred) as either of the other orders, 
but the king refused to permit the assembly to sit and vote 
as a single body. 

548. The Cahiers. We have an extraordinary proof that 
France was ready for a great reform in the list of grievances and 
suggestions for improvement which, following an ancient cus- 
tom, the king-asked each town and village throughout France to 
prepare. These were the so-called cahiers (pronounced ka ya’). 
The cahiers agreed that the chief evils were the old confusion, 
the autocratic powers of the king and his ministers, and the 
absence of a constitution setting forth the rights of the nation 
and limiting the power of the monarch. No one dreamed as 
yet of getting rid of the king altogether and establishing a 


republic, as was done later, but most thoughtful people were 


tired of the old absolute monarchy. 

544, How the Estates General became a National Assembly 
(June, 1789). With these ideas in mind, the deputies assembled 
in Versailles and held their first session on May 5, 1789. In 
spite of the king’s commands the representatives of the Third 
Estate refused to organize themselves in the old way as a 
separate class. They sent invitation after invitation to the 
deputies of the clergy and nobility, requesting them to join the 
people’s representatives and discuss together the great interests 
of the nation. Some of the more liberal of the nobles— 
Lafayette, for example—and a large minority of the clergy 
‘wished to meet with the deputies of the Third Estate. But they 
were outvoted, and the deputies of the Third Estate, losing 
patience, finally declared themselves, on June 17, a “National 
Assembly.” They argued that, since they represented at least 
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ninety-six per cent of the nation, the deputies of the privileged 
orders might be neglected altogether as a worse than useless 
element in the assembly. This transformed the old feudal 
Estates, voting by class, into the first modern national repre- 
sentative assembly on the continent of Europe. 

545. The Tennis-Court Oath. Under the influence of his 
courtiers the king tried to restore the old system by arranging 
a “royal” session of the three orders, at which he presided in 
person. He presented a long program of reforms, and then bade 
the Estates sit apart, according to the old custom. But it was 
like bidding water to run uphill. Three days before, when the 
members of the Third Estate had found themselves excluded 
from their regular place of meeting on account of the prepara- 
- tions for the royal session, they had betaken themselves to a 
neighboring building called the “Tennis Court.” Here, on 
June 20, they took the famous Tennis-Court oath, “to come 
together wherever circumstances may dictate, until the consti- 
tution of the kingdom shall be established.” 

Consequently, when the king finished his address and com- 
manded the three estates to resume their separate sessions, most 
of the bishops, some of the parish priests, and a great part of the 
nobility obeyed; the rest sat still, uncertain what they should 
do. When the master of ceremonies ordered them to comply 
with the king’s commands, Mirabeau, the most distinguished 
statesman among the deputies, told him bluntly that they would 
not leave their places except at the point of the bayonet. The 
weak king almost immediately gave in and a few days later 
directed all the deputies of the two privileged estates who had 
not already done so to join the commons. 

546. The Fall of the Bastille (July 14, 1789). The National 
Assembly now began in earnest the great task of preparing a 
constitution. It was soon interrupted, however, by events at 
Paris. The king had been advised by those about him to gather 
the Swiss and German troops who formed the royal guard, so 
that if he decided to send the insolent deputies home he would 
be able to put down any disorder which might result. 
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On July 14 crowds of people assembled, determined to procure 
arms to protect themselves and mayhap to perform some daring 
“deed of patriotism.” One of the bands turned to the ancient 
fortress of the Bastille. The castle had long had a bad reputa- 
tion as a place of confinement for prisoners of State and for 
those imprisoned by “sealed letters” (§ 532). When the mob 
demanded admission, it was naturally denied them, and they 
were fired upon and nearly a hundred were killed. Nevertheless, 
after a brief attack the place was surrendered, and the mob 
rushed into the gloomy pile. They found only seven prisoners ; 
but one poor fellow had lost his wits and another had no idea 
why he had been kept there for years. The captives were freed 
amidst great enthusiasm, and the people soon set to work to de- 
molish the walls. The anniversary of the fall of the Bastille is 
still celebrated as the great national holiday of France. 

547. Abolition of Feudalism (August, 1789). About the first 
of August news began to reach the National Assembly of seri- 
ous riots in the provinces. In some cases the peasants burned 
the country houses of the nobles so as to destroy the registers 
enumerating the feudal dues. This led to the first important 
reforms of the Assembly. A momentous resolution doing away 
with the survivals of serfdom and other institutions of feudal- 
ism was passed in a night session (August 4-5) amid great 
excitement. The exclusive right of the nobility to hunt and to 
maintain pigeon houses was abolished, and the peasant was per- 
mitted to kill game which he found on his land. The tithes of 
the Church were done away with. Exemptions from the pay- 
ment of taxes were abolished forever. All citizens, without 
distinction of birth, were thereafter to be eligible to any office. 
Moreover, all the peculiar privileges in the various provinces 
were revoked. 

All France was to have the same laws, and its citizens every- 
where were henceforth to be treated in the same way by the 
State. The Assembly soon went a step farther in consolidating 
and unifying France. It wiped out the old provinces altogether, 
by dividing the whole country into districts of convenient size, 
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called departments. These were much more numerous than the 
ancient divisions and were named after rivers and mountains. 
This obliterated from the map all reminders of the ancient 
feudal disunion. (Compare Map 7.) 

548. The Declaration of the Rights of Man. Many of the 
cahiers had suggested that the Estates should draw up a clear 
statement of the rights of the individual citizen. 

This Declaration (completed August 26) is one of the most 
notable documents in the history of Europe. It not only aroused 
general enthusiasm when it was first published, but it appeared 
over and over again, in a modified form, in the succeeding 
French constitutions, and has been the model for similar decla- 
rations in many of the other continental states. Behind each 
article there was some crying evil of long standing against which 
the people wished to be forever protected. 

The Declaration sets forth that “Men are born and remain 
equal in rights.” “Law is the expression of the general will. 
Every citizen has a right to participate, personally or through 
his representative, in its formation. It must be the same for 
all.” ‘No person shall be accused, arrested, or imprisoned ex- 
cept in the cases and according to the forms prescribed by 
law.” “No one shall be disquieted on account of his opinions, 
including his religious views, provided that their manifestation 
does not disturb the public order.” “Every citizen may speak, 
write, and print with freedom, being responsible, however, for 
such abuses of this freedom as shall be defined by law.”” Taxes 
were to be imposed and used according to the wishes of the 
nation’s representatives. 

549. Suspicion of the Court. The king hesitated to ratify 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and about the first of 
October rumors spread that, under the influence of the court- 
iers, he was calling together troops and preparing for another 
attempt to put an end to the Revolution similar to that which 
the attack on the Bastille had frustrated. It was said that the 
new national colors—red, white, and blue—had been trampled 
under foot at a banquet at Versailles in the presence of the 
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queen. These things, along with the scarcity of food due to the 
poor crops of the year, aroused the excitable Paris populace. 

550. The King carried to Paris (October, 1789). On Octo- 
ber 5 several thousand women and a number of armed men 
marched out to Versailles to ask bread of the king, in whom 
they had great confidence personally, however suspicious they 
might be of his friends and advisers. Lafayette marched after 
the mob with the national 
guard to keep order, but did 
not prevent some of the 
rabble from invading the 
king’s palace the next morn- 
ing and nearly murdering 
the queen, who had become 
very unpopular. 

The mob declared that 
the king must accompany 
them to Paris, and he was 
obliged to consent. So they 
gayly escorted the “baker 
and the baker’s wife and the 
baker’s boy,” as they jocu- 
larly termed the king and 


Lours XVI queen and the little.crown 


prince, to the Palace of the 
Tuileries, where the king took up his residence, practically a 
prisoner, as it proved. The National Assembly soon followed 
him and resumed its sittings in a riding school near the Tuileries. 

This transfer of the king and the Assembly to the capital was 
the first great misfortune of the Revolution. At a serious crisis 
the government was placed at the mercy of the leaders of the 
disorderly elements of Paris. 

551. Confiscation of Church Property. As we have seen, the 
Church in France was very rich and retained many of its 
medieval privileges. Its higher officials, the bishops and abbots, 
received very large revenues, and often a single prelate held a 
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number of well-paying positions, the duties of which he neglected. 
The parish priests, on the other hand, who really performed the 
manifold and important functions of the Church, were scarcely 
able to live on their incomes. This unjust apportionment of 
the vast revenue of the Church naturally suggested the idea 
that if the State seized the Church’s possessions it could see 
that those who did the work were properly paid for it, and 
might, at the same time, secure a handsome sum which would 
help the government out of its financial troubles. 

The tithes had been abolished in August along with feudal 
dues. On November 2 a decree was passed providing that “All 
the ecclesiastical possessions are at the disposal of the nation 
on condition that it provides properly for the expenses of main- 
taining religious services, for the support of those who conduct 
them, and for the succor of the poor.”” This decree deprived the 
bishops and priests of their former source of income and made 
them dependent on salaries paid by the State. The monks, 
monasteries, and convents, too, lost their property.1 

552. The Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The Assembly 
set to work completely to reorganize the Church. The one hun- 
dred and thirty-four ancient bishoprics, some of which dated 
back to the Roman Empire, were replaced by the eighty-three 
new departments into which France had already been divided. 
Each of these became the diocese of a bishop, who was looked 
upon as an officer of the State and was to be elected by the 
people. The priests too were to be chosen by the people, and 
their salaries were much increased, so that even in the smallest 
villages they received over twice the minimum amount paid 
under the old régime. 

This Civil Constitution of the Clergy was the first serious 
mistake on the part of the National Assembly. While the half- 


1The National Assembly resolved to issue a paper currency for which the 
newly acquired lands should serve as security. Of these assignats, as this 
paper money was called, about forty billions of francs were issued in the next 
seven years. But since so much land was thrown on the market, its value at 
once decreased, and the assignats were worth less and less as time went on. 
Ultimately a great part of them was repudiated. 
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feudalized Church had sadly needed reform, the sweeping 
changes which were introduced and the proposal to have the 
people elect the bishops and priests shocked thousands of those 
who had hitherto enthusiastically welcomed the great reforms 
which the Assembly had decreed. Louis XVI, who was a pious 
man, gave his assent to the changes, but with the feeling that 
he might be losing his soul by so doing. From that time on he 
became at heart an enemy of the Revolution. 

The discontent with the new system on the part of the clergy 
led to another serious error by the Assembly. It required the 
clergy to take an oath to be faithful to the law and the new 
French constitution. Forty-six thousand parish priests refused 
to sacrifice their religious scruples. As time went on, the “non- 
juring” (non, “not” and jurare, “swear’’) clergy were dealt 
with more and more harshly, and the way was prepared for 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror. 


II. FRANCE BECOMES INVOLVED IN A WAR WITH OTHER 
EUROPEAN POWERS 


553. Permanent Reforms of 1789. We have now studied 
the progress and nature of the revolution which destroyed the 
old régime and created modern France. Through it the unjust 
privileges and the local differences were abolished and the 
people were admitted to a share in the government. This vast 
reform had been accomplished without serious disturbance, and, 
with the exception of some of the changes in the Church, it had 
been welcomed with enthusiasm by the French nation. 

554, Conditions leading to the Reign of Terror. This per- 
manent and peaceful revolution was followed by a period of 
violence known as the Reign of Terror. This was caused not so 
much by the friends of the Revolution as by its enemies within 
and without France, who were eager at any eost to undo the 
great work of the National Assembly. After the fall of the Bas- 
tille some of the nobility, under the leadership of the king’s 
youngest brother, the count of Artois, had left the country. 
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They were joined later by other nobles, and collected a little 
army with which they proposed to invade France and reéstab- 
lish the old régime. Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette tried to 
join them in June, 1791, but were arrested at Varennes near 
the border and brought back to Paris. The National Assembly 
pretended that the king had not really fled, but had been carried 
off by his bad advisers. 

555. Declaration of Pillnitz. The queen’s brother, Leopold, 
the Austrian ruler, was greatly agitated over the forcible arrest 
of the French king and declared that the European powers 
should combine to “check the dangerous excesses of the French 
“Revolution,” which he thought threatened the power of other 
monarchs. He induced the king of Prussia to join him in the 
famous Declaration of Pillnitz (August, 1791), in which he sug- 
gested that the European powers unite in an attempt to force 
the French people to give back to Louis XVI his former rights. 

The Declaration was little more than an-empty threat, but it 
seemed to the French people a proof that the monarchs were 
ready to help the French nobles to reéstablish the old régime 
against the wishes of the nation and at the cost of infinite blood- 
shed. The idea of foreign rulers meddling with their affairs 
would in itself have been intolerable to a proud people like the 
French, even if the new reforms had not been endangered. Had 
it been the object of the allied monarchs to hasten instead of 
to prevent the fall of Louis XVI, they could hardly have chosen 
a better method than the Declaration of Pillnitz. 

556. The Newspapers. The political excitement and the en- 
thusiasm for the Revolution were kept up by the newspapers 
which had been established, especially in Paris, since the meet- 
ing of the Estates General. The people did not need longer to 
rely upon an occasional pamphlet, as was the case before 1789. 
Many journals representing widely different opinions were pub- 
lished. Some were no more than a periodical editorial written 
by one man. Others, like the famous Moniteur, were much like 
our papers of today and contained news, reports of the debates 
in the Assembly, announcements of theaters, advertisements, etc. 
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557. The Jacobins. Of the numerous political clubs, by far 
the most famous was that of the “Jacobins.” This name arose 
from the fact that when the Assembly moved into Paris, some 
of the representatives of the Third Estate rented a large room 
in the monastery of the Jacobin monks, not far from the build- 
ing where the National Assembly itself met. The aim of this 
society was to discuss questions which were about to come 
before the National Assembly. The club decided beforehand 
what should be the policy of its members and how they 
should vote. 

The Jacobins rapidly developed branches of the mother 
society at Paris and in this way exercised a considerable con- 
trol over public opinion throughout France. They were bent 
on opposing any return to the old institutions under which 
France had suffered so long. At first they were not in favor 
of a republic, but finally came to the conclusion that the 
old monarchy must be abolished. 

558. Completion of the First French Constitution. At last 
the National Assembly put the finishing touches on the new 
constitution for France upon which it had been working for 
two years, and the king swore to observe it. The discord and 
suspicion of the past few months were to be forgotten. The 
government was turned over to the new congress, or Legislative 
Assembly, provided for in the constitution. This met for the 
first time October 1, 1791. 

559. Problems facing the Legislative Assembly. The new 
assembly was made up for the most part of new and inexperi- 
enced young men, for the National Assembly had voted that 
none of its members should be eligible for election to the 
Legislative Assembly, which it had created. France was in a 
critical condition; there was a general distrust of the king, the 
emigrant nobles were conspiring on the borders, foreign kings 
had suggested the invasion of France to restore the old régime, 
and large classes in France itself were opposed to certain features 
of the new order, especially the laws concerning the Church. 

The growing discord in the nation was increased by the severe 
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edicts which the Legislative Assembly immediately issued 
against the emigrant nobles and the nonjuring clergy. “The 
Frenchmen assembled on the frontier” were ordered to return 
to France by January 1, 1792. If they failed to do this, they 
were to be regarded as convicted traitors to their country, to 
be punished, if caught, with death, and their property was to be 
confiscated. Clergymen who refused to accept the Civil Consti- 
tution of the Clergy and the new constitution of the National 
Assembly were regarded as suspects and finally ordered to leave 
the country. 

In this way the Assembly aroused the active hostility of a great 
part of the priests who had formerly supported the Third Estate. 
It lost, moreover, the confidence of the great mass of faithful 
Catholics,—merchants, artisans, and peasants,—who had ap- 
proved the reforms but would not desert their religious leaders. 

560. France involved in War with Austria and Prussia 
(1792). By far the most important act of the Legislative Assem- 
bly during the one year of its existence was its starting a war 
between France and Austria. It little dreamed that this was 
the beginning of wars between revolutionary France and the 
rest of western Europe which were to last, with slight interrup- 
tion, for over twenty years. 

To many of the leaders in the Assembly it seemed that the 
existing conditions were intolerable. The emigrant nobles were 
forming little armies on the boundaries of France and had, as 
we have seen, induced Austria and Prussia to consider inter- 
fering in French affairs. The Assembly suspected that Louis 
was negotiating with foreign rulers and would be glad to have 
them take a hand and reéstablish him in his old despotic power. 
The deputies argued, therefore, that a war against the hated 
Austria would unite the sympathies of the nation and force 
the king to show his true character, for he would be obliged 
either to become the nation’s leader or show himself the traitor 
they suspected him to be. 

It was with a heavy heart that the king, urged on by the 
clamors of the Assembly, declared war upon Austria in April, 
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1792. The unpopularity of the king only increased, however. 
In June a mob of Parisians invaded the Palace of the Tuileries, 
and the king might have been killed had he not consented to don 
_ the “cap of liberty,” the badge of the “citizen patriots.” 
When France declared war, Prussia immediately allied itself 
with Austria. As the Prussian and Austrian armies approached 
the French boundaries it became clearer and clearer that the 
king was utterly incapable of defending France, and the Assem- 
bly began to consider the question of deposing him. The duke 
of Brunswick, who was at the head of the Prussian forces, took 
the very worst means of helping the king, by issuing a mani- 
festo in which he threatened utterly to destroy Paris should 
the king suffer any harm. . 


III. FouNDING OF THE First FRENCH REPUBLIC 


561. Insurrection of August 10, 1792. Angered by this decla- 
ration and aroused by the danger, the populace of Paris again 
invaded the Tuileries, August 10, 1792, and the king was obliged 
to take refuge in the building in which the Assembly was in 
session. Those who instigated the attack were men who had 
set their hearts upon doing away with the king altogether and 
establishing a republic. A group of them had taken possession 
of the city hall, pushed the old members of the municipal 
council from their seats, and taken the government in their 
own hands. In this way the members of the Paris city gov- 
ernment (or Paris Commune, as the French called it) became 
the leaders in the new revolution which established the First 
French Republic. 

562, France a Republic (September 22, 1792). -The Assembly 
agreed with the Paris Commune in desiring a republic. If, as 
was proposed, France was henceforth to do without a king, it 
was obviously necessary that the monarchical constitution so 
recently completed should be replaced by a republican one. 
Consequently, the Assembly arranged that the people should 
elect delegates to a constitutional convention, which should 
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draw up a new system of government. The Convention suc- 
ceeded the Legislative Assembly September 21, and its first act 
was to abolish the ancient monarchy and proclaim France a 
republic. It seemed to the enthusiasts of the time that a new 
era of liberty had dawned, now that the long oppression by 
“despots” was ended forever. The twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, 1792, was reckoned as the first day of the Year One 
of French liberty.? 

563. September Massacres (1792). Meanwhile the usurping 
Paris Commune had taken matters into its own hands and had 
brought discredit upon the cause of liberty by one of the most 
atrocious acts in history. On the pretext that Paris was full of 
traitors who sympathized with the Austrians and the emigrant 
nobles, they had filled the prisons with some three thousand 
citizens. From September 2 to 6 hundreds of these were exe- 
cuted with scarcely a pretense of a trial, and the same thing 
was done in the provinces. The members of the Paris Commune 
who perpetrated this deed probably hoped to terrify those who 
might still dream of returning to the old system of government. 

564, French Military Successes. Late in August the Prus- 
sians crossed the French boundary and on September 2 took 
the fortress of Verdun. It now seemed as if there was nothing 
to prevent their marching upon Paris. The French general 
Dumouriez blocked their advance, however, and without a 
regular battle caused the enemy to retreat, for the Prussian 
and Austrian rulers had little interest in the war. The French 
now invaded Germany and took several important towns on the 
Rhine, including Mainz, which gladly opened its gates to them. 
They also occupied the Austrian Netherlands and Savoy. 

565. Execution of the King, January, 1793. Meanwhile the 
new Convention was puzzled to determine what it was best to 


1A committee of the Convention was appointed to draw up a new repub- 
lican calendar. The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days each. 
The five days preceding September 22, at the end of the year, were holidays. 
Each month was divided into three decades, and each tenth day was a holiday. 
The days were no longer dedicated to Christian saints, but to agricultural im- 
plements, vegetables, and domestic animals. 
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do with the king. A considerable party felt that he was guilty 
of treason in secretly encouraging the foreign powers to come to 
his aid. He was therefore brought to trial, and when it came 
toa final vote, he was, by a small majority, condemned to death. 
He mounted the scaffold on January 21, 1793, with the fortitude 
of a martyr. 

566. France declares War on England, February, 1793. The 
joy of the Convention over the conquests which their armies 
were making encouraged them to offer the assistance of the 
new French Republic to any country that wished to establish 
its freedom by throwing off the yoke of monarchy. They even 
suggested a republic to the English people. England, however, 
irritated by the loss of trade and horrified by the execution 
of Louis XVI, refused to recognize the new French Republic. 
Whereupon, on February 1, 1793, France declared war on Great 
Britain, a country which proved her most persistent enemy. 

567. First Alliance against France. The allies had hitherto 
been suspicious of one another and fearful lest Russia should 
take advantage of their preoccupation with France to seize 
more than her share in the second partition of Poland (§ 452). 
But all differences were now forgotten in the general indignation 
at the execution of Louis XVI, and the allies joined in a plan to 
invade France from every side. 

When in March, 1793, Spain and the Holy Roman Empire 
joined the alliance, France was at war with all her neighbors. 
The Austrians defeated Dumouriez and drove the French out 
of the Austrian Netherlands. Dumouriez, disgusted by the fail- 
ure of the Convention to support him and by their beheading of 
the king, deserted to the enemy with a few hundred soldiers whe 
consented to follow him. 


IV. THe REIGN oF TERROR 


568. The Committee of Public Safety. The loss of the Nether- 
lands and the treason of their best general made a deep 
impression upon the members of the Convention. If the new 
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French Republic was to defend itself against the “tyrants” 
without and its many enemies within, it could not wait for the 
Convention to draw up an elaborate, permanent constitution. 
An efficient government must be devised immediately to main- 
tain the loyalty of the people to the Republic and to raise and 
equip armies and direct their commanders. The Convention 
accordingly put the government into the hands of a small 
committee, consisting originally of nine, later of twelve, of its 
members. This famous Committee of Public Safety was given 
practically unlimited powers. “We must,” one of the leaders 
exclaimed, “found a despotism of liberty in order to crush the 
despotism of kings.” 

569. The Girondists. Within the Convention itself there were 
two groups of active men who came into bitter conflict over 
the policy to be pursued. There was, first, the party of the 
Girondists, so called because their leaders came from the de- 
partment of Gironde, in which the great city of Bordeaux lay. 
They were moderate republicans and counted among their num- 
bers some speakers of remarkable eloquence. They were not, 
however, men of sufficient experience to direct affairs in the ter- 
rible difficulties in which France found herself after the execu- 
tion of the king. They consequently lost their influence, and a 
new party, called the Mountain, from the high seats that they 
occupied in the Convention, gained the ascendancy. 

570.-The Extreme Republican Mountain. The Mountain was 
composed of the most vigorous and uncompromising Jacobins. 
They believed that the French people had been depraved by 
the slavery to which their kings had subjected them. Every- 
thing, they argued, which suggested the former rule of kings 
must be wiped out. A new France should be created in which 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity should take the place of the 
tyranny of princes, the insolence of nobles, and the exactions 
of the priests. The leaders of the Mountain held that the mass 
of the people were by nature good and upright, but that there 
were a number of adherents of the old system who would, if 
they could, undo the great work of the Revolution and lead the 

ad : 
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people back to the slavery that they had formerly lived in under 
a king. All who were suspected by the Mountain of having 
the least sympathy with the nobles or persecuted priests were 
branded as counter-revolutionary. The Mountain was willing 
to resort to any measures, however shocking, to rid the nation 
of those suspected of counter-revolutionary tendencies, and its 
leaders relied upon the populace of Paris, which had been dis- 
appointed that “liberty” had not bettered their condition, to 
aid them in reaching their ends. 

571. Girondists expelled from the Convention. The Giron- 
dists, on the other hand, abhorred the furious Paris mob and 
the cruel fanatics who composed the Commune of the capital. 
They argued that Paris was not France, and that it had no right 
to assume a despotic rule over the nation. They proposed that 
the Paris Commune should be dissolved and that the Conven- 
tion should remove to another town where they would not be 
subject to the intimidation of the Paris mob. The Mountain 
thereupon accused the Girondists of an attempt to break up the 
Republic, “one and indivisible,” by questioning the supremacy 
of Paris and the duty of the provinces to follow the lead of the 
capital. The mob, thus encouraged, rose against the Girondists. 
On June 2, 1793, it surrounded the meeting place of the Con- 
vention, and deputies of the Paris Commune demanded the ex- 
pulsion from the Convention of the Girondist leaders, who were 
placed under arrest. 

572. Civil War in France. This act of violence was resented 
by the great cities of Bordeaux, Marseille, and Lyon, who 
favored the Girondists and hated the Mountain and its ally, 
the Paris mob. These cities therefore ventured to revolt against 
the Convention. Moreover, the peasants in the old province 
of Brittany, who still loved the monarchy, rebelled against 
those who had killed their king and were persecuting the 
priests. But the Committee of Public Safety did not hesitate 
to send troops to put down these rebellions and to wreak a 


terrible vengeance on all those who dared to revolt against 
the Mountain. 
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573. The Republic drives off its Foreign Enemies. While the 
Committee of Public Safety had been suppressing insurrections 
within the country, it had taken active measures to meet its 
foreign enemies. The distinguished military organizer, Carnot, 
had become a member of the committee in August and immedi- 
ately called for a general levy of troops. He soon had seven 
hundred and fifty thousand men; these he divided into thirteen 
armies and dispatched them against the allies. The English and 
Hanoverians, who were besieging Dunkirk, were driven off and 
the Austrians were defeated, so that by the close of the year 1793 
all danger from invasion was past, for the time being at least. 

574, The Reign of Terror. A special court, called the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, had been established to try all those suspected 
of being opposed to the Mountain and the new Republic. A ter- 
rible law was passed, declaring all those “suspects” who by their 
acts or remarks had shown themselves “enemies of liberty.” 
The wives, fathers and mothers, and children of all the emigrant 
nobles were to be imprisoned. The guillotine was used to cut 
off the heads of those convicted of being counter-revolutionists. 

In October the queen, Marie Antoinette, after a trial in which 
false and atrocious charges were brought against her,? was 
executed in Paris, and a number of high-minded and distin- 
guished persons suffered a like fate. But the most horrible acts 
of the Reign of Terror were perpetrated in the provinces, 
where deputies of the Committee of Public Safety were sent 
with almost absolute military power to crush rebellions. A 
representative of the Convention had thousands of the people 
of Nantes shot down or drowned. The Convention proposed 
to destroy the great city of Lyon altogether, and though this 
decree was only partially carried out, thousands of its citizens 
were executed.” 

1She had been guilty of encouraging the enemies of France to intervene. 

2 Paris during the Reign of Terror was not the gloomy place that we might 
imagine. Never did the inhabitants appear happier, never were the theaters 
and restaurants more crowded. The women wore tiny guillotines as orna- 


ments, and the children were given toy guillotines and amused themselves de- 
capitating. the figures of “aristocrats.” ° 
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575. Split in the Mountain. Soon the members of the radical 
party which was conducting the government began to disagree 
among themselves. Danton, a man of fiery zeal for the Repub- 


lic, who had hitherto enjoyed great popularity with the Jacobins, - 


became tired of bloodshed and believed that the system of terror 
was no longer necessary. On the other hand, Hébert, the leader 
of the Paris Commune, felt that the Revolution was not yet com- 
plete. He proposed, for 
example, that the wor- 
ship of Reason should 
be substituted for the 
worship of God, and 
arranged a service in 
the great church of 
Notre Dame, where 
Reason, in the person 
of a handsome actress, 
took her place on the 
altar. The most power- 
ful member of the 
Committee of Public 
Safety was  Robes- 
pierre, who, although 
MaxtMiILiAN ROBESPIERRE he was insignificant in 
person and a tiresome 
speaker, enjoyed a great reputation for republican virtue. He 
disapproved alike of Danton’s moderation and of the worship of 
Reason advocated by the Commune. Through his influence the 
leaders of both the moderate and the extreme party were exe- 
cuted (March and April, 1794). 

576. Fall of Robespierre (July 27, 1794). It was, of course, 
impossible for Robespierre to maintain his dictatorship for long. 
When he had the Revolutionary Tribunal divided into sections 
and greatly increased the rapidity of the executions with a view 
to destroying all his enemies, his colleagues in the Convention 


began to fear that he would demand their heads next. A coali-- 
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tion was formed against him, and the Convention ordered his 
arrest." He called upon the Paris Commune to defend him, but 
the Convention roused Paris against its Commune, which was 
no longer powerful enough to intimidate the whole city, and he 
and his supporters were sent to the guillotine. 

In successfully overthrowing Robespierre the Convention and 
Committee of Public Safety had rid the country of the only man 
who, owing to his popularity and his reputation for uprightness, 
could have prolonged the Reign of Terror. There was an imme- 
diate reaction after his death, for the country was weary of 
executions. The Revolutionary Tribunal henceforth convicted 
very few of those who were brought before it. Indeed, it turned 
upon those who had themselves been the leaders in the worst 
atrocities ; for example, the public prosecutor, who had brought 
hundreds of victims to the guillotine in Paris, and the fanatics 
who had ordered the massacres at Nantes and Lyon. Within 
a few months the Jacobin Club at Paris was closed by the Con- 
vention, and the Commune abolished. In this way the Reign 
of Terror came to an end. 

577. Constitution of the Year Three. The Convention now 
at last turned its attention to the great work for which it had 
originally been summoned and drew up a constitution for the 
Republic to take the place of the first French constitution 
which had provided for a king. The law-making power was 
now vested in a legislative assembly consisting of two houses. 
The lower house was called the Council of Five Hundred, and 
the upper chamber the Council of the Elders. Members of the 
latter were required to be at least forty years of age. The 
executive powers were put in the hands of a Directory of five 
persons, to be chosen by the two chambers. 

578. End of the Convention (October, 1795). In October, 
179s, the Convention finally dissolved itself, having governed the 
country during three years of unprecedented excitement, dan- 
ger, and disorder. While it was responsible for the horrors of 


1The date of Robespierre’s fall is generally known as the Ninth of Ther- 
midor, the day and month of the republican calendar. 
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the Reign of Terror, its committees had carried France through 
the terrible crisis of 1793. The civil war had been brought to 
a speedy end, and the alliance of foreign powers had been 
defeated. Meanwhile other committees appointed by the Con- 
vention had been quietly working upon the problem of better- 
ing the system of education, which had been taken by the State 
out of the hands of the clergy. Progress had also been made 
toward establishing a single system of law for the whole country 
to replace the old confusion. The new republican calendar was 
not destined to survive many years, but the metric system of 
weights and measures introduced by the Convention has now 
been adopted by most European countries and is used by men 
of science in England and America. 

On the other hand, the Reign of Terror, the depreciated paper 
currency,’ and many hasty and unwise laws passed by the Con- 
vention had produced all sorts of disorder and uncertainty. The 
Directory did little to better conditions, and it was not until 
Napoleon’s strong hand grasped the helm of government in the 
year 1800 that order was really restored. 


QUESTIONS 


I. What were Calonne’s plans, and why did they fail? How did the 
Estates General come to be summoned in 1789? What were the chief 
questions raised in regard to their organization? What were the cahiers, 
and upon what main points did they agree? By what process did the 
Estates General turn into a national assembly? What were the causes 
and results of the attack on the Bastille? What were the chief provi- 
sions of the decree abolishing the feudal system? Give an account 
of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. Under what conditions was 
the National Assembly moved to Paris? What were the reforms made 
in the French Church? What immediate results did they have on the 
course of the Revolution? 

II. Who were the emigrant nobles, and what was their plan? What 
were the results of the king’s attempted flight in June, 1791? What 


*See page 289n. There were about forty billions of francs in assignats in 
circulation at the opening of 1796. At that time it required nearly three hun- 
dred francs in paper money to procure one in specie. 
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was the Declaration of Pillnitz? Who were the Jacobins? What vari- 
ous kinds of matter do we find in a modern newspaper? What meas- 
ures were taken against the emigrant nobles and the nonjuring clergy? 
Why did the Legislative Assembly declare war on Austria? 

III. How was the First French Republic established? Do you see 
any good reasons for the execution of Louis XVI? Why did France 
declare war on England? With what European powers was France at. 
war by the spring of 1793? 

IV. What was the need of a Committee of Public Safety? Who 
were the Girondists? the Mountain? What led to civil war in France, 
and what was the outcome of it? What do you understand by the 
Reign of Terror? Can you give any justification of the harsh measures 
taken by the Convention and its committees? What were Robespierre’s 
views? What were the reasons for his fall? Describe the constitu- 
tion of the Year Three. Review the chief acts of the Convention. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE CAREER OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


I. How Bonaparte First DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF 


579. The Napoleonic Period. The former military leaders 
of France had usually belonged to the nobility. During the 
Revolution they had either run away or been discredited as 
suspected enemies of the new Republic. Those who led the 
French troops to victory under the Reign of Terror were for 
the most part sprung from the people and had been selected by 
the Committee of Public Safety on account of their ability and 
not on account of aristocratic birth. Among the new com- 
manders there was one who was destined to dominate the his- 
tory of Europe for fifteen years as no man before him had ever 
done. The influence of Napoleon Bonaparte was, indeed, so 
overmastering that the epoch we are now entering may properly 
be called the Napoleonic Period. 

580. Early Life of Bonaparte. General Bonaparte was born 
on the island of Corsica, August 15, 1769. He was of Italian 
origin and spoke Italian as a boy, although the island had been 
annexed to France shortly before his birth. His father was poor 
and found it hard to support his eight boys and girls, all of 
whom were one day to become kings and queens or, at worst, 
princes and princesses. When Napoleon was ten years old he 
was taken to France, where, after learning a little French, he was 
put into a military school to prepare for the army. Napoleon 
was very unhappy at school for the next five or six years. He 
soon came to hate the young French nobles who were studying 
there and wrote to his father, “I am tired of showing my poverty 
and seeing these shameless boys laughing over it, who are supe- 
rior to me only in their wealth, but infinitely beneath me in 
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noble feelings.” Gradually the ambition to free his little island 
country from French control grew up in him. 

581. Bonaparte as a Corsican Patriot. On finishing his course 
in the military school Napoleon was made second lieutenant. 
Poor and without influence, he had little hope of any consider- 
able advance in the French army, and he was drawn to his own 
country by a desire both to play a conspicuous part there and to 
help his family, which had been left in straitened circumstances 
by his father’s death. He therefore absented himself from his 
command as often and as long as he could, and engaged in a 
series of intrigues in Corsica with a hope of getting control of 
the forces of the island. He fell out, however, with the authori- 
ties, and he and his family were banished in 1793 and fled to 
France. 

582. Bonaparte wins the Confidence of the Directory. The 
following three years were for Bonaparte a period of great un- 
certainty. He had lost his love for Corsica, and as yet he had 
no foothold in France. He managed, however, to show his mili- 
tary skill and decision on two occasions and gained thereby the 
friendship of the Directory (§ 577). In the spring of 1796 he 
was made, by the Directory, commander in chief of the Army of 
Italy. This important appointment at the age of twenty-seven 
forms the opening of a military career which hardly finds a 
parallel in history, except that of Alexander the Great. And of 
all Bonaparte’s campaigns, none is more astonishing, perhaps, 
than his first, that in Italy in 1796-1797. 

583. The French make Peace with the Allies. It will be re- 
called that in 1793, after the execution of Louis XVI, most of 
the powers of Europe joined in an alliance against France and 
threatened to invade her. Instead, however, of being crushed 
by the overwhelming forces of the allies, the French armies 
managed before the end of the year to beat off their enemies so 
successfully that there was no further danger of an immediate 
attack. Prussia and Austria were far more interested in Poland, 
where a third and last division was being made of what re- 
mained of this unfortunate kingdom, than they were in keeping 
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the French out of the Austrian Netherlands. England, who had 
joined the war to help Prussia and Austria maintain the “bal- 
ance of power” and defend the Netherlands as a protective 
barrier between Holland and revolutionary France, was dis- 
gusted at the lack of support she received. Lord Malmesbury, 
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one of the English diplomats, declared that in his dealings with 
the allies he encountered only “shabby art and cunning, ill will, 
jealousy, and every sort of dirty passion.” 

By October, 1794, the Austrians had disappeared beyond 
the Rhine; the English could no longer protect Holland and 
retreated. The French later captured the Dutch fleet, which was 
imprisoned in the ice. The Dutch towns contained some enthu- 
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siastic republicans, who received the French cordially ; the office 
of hereditary governor (§ 364), which was really that of king ex- 
cept in name, was abolished, and Holland became the Batavian 
Republic under French control. In three years the French had 
taken possession of the Austrian Netherlands, and western Ger- 
many as far as the Rhine, and had concluded peace with most 
of the allies. Early in 1796, on Bonaparte’s advice, the Direc- 
tory decided to attack Austria, their most dangerous remain- 
ing enemy, by sending two armies against her. Bonaparte was 
selected commander of the army which was to strike at Vienna 
through Italy. 

584. The Italian Campaign (1796-1797). General Bonaparte 
had to face the forces not only of Austria but also of Sardinia, 
which had joined the allies against France in 1793. By march- 
ing north from Savona he skillfully separated his two enemies. 
He forced the Sardinian troops back toward Turin and com- 
pelled the king to make a treaty by which Savoy and Nice were 
ceded to France. Bonaparte was now free to advance into 
Lombardy. In a rapid and brilliant campaign he defeated the 
Austrians again and again, and marched his victorious army 
nearly to Vienna. He forced Austria to make peace and to cede 
the Austrian Netherlands to France. She also agreed to help 
France get practically the whole western bank of the Rhine. 
Bonaparte brought the ancient Venetian republic to an end, 
giving a part of it, including the city of Venice, to Austria 
and incorporating the western part into a new state, subject 
to France, called the Cisalpine Republic, which he patched 
together out of the small Italian states. 

585. Bonaparte’s Court at Milan. While the arrangements 
of the treaty were being made the young general established a 
brilliant court at a villa near Milan. ‘His salons,” an observer 
informs us, “were filled with a throng of generals, officials, and 
purveyors, as well as the highest nobility and the most distin- 
guished men of Italy, who came to solicit the favor of a glance 
or a moment’s conversation.” It would appear, from the report 
of a most extraordinary conversation which occurred at this 
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time, that Bonaparte had already conceived the réle that he 
was to play later. He proposed to become ruler of France. 

“What I have done so far,” he declared, “is nothing. I am 
but at the opening of the career that Iam torun. Do you sup- 
pose that I have gained my victories in Italy in order to advance 
the lawyers of the Directory? Do you think either that my 
object is to establish a republic? What a notion! ... What 
the French want is 
Glory and the satisfac- 
tion of their vanity; 
as for Liberty, of that 
they have no concep- 
tion. Look at the 
army! The victories 
we have just gained 
have given the French 
soldier his true charac- 
ter. I am everything 
to him. Let the Di- 
rectory attempt to 
deprive me of my com- 
mand and they will see 

EGypTIAN CAMPAIGN who is the master. 

The nation must have 

a head, a head who is rendered illustrious by glory and not by 

theories of government, fine phrases, or the talk of idealists, of 
which the French understand not a whit.” 

There is no doubt whom General Bonaparte had in mind 
when he spoke of the needed head of the French nation who 
should be “rendered illustrious by glory.” 

586. Appearance and Character of Napoleon. We naturally 
ask what manner of person this was who could frame such 
audacious schemes at twenty-eight and realize them at thirty, 
years of age. He was a little man, hardly more than five feet 
two inches in height. At this time he was extremely thin, with 
searching eyes and rapid, if somewhat incorrect, speech. He was 
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at once a dreamer and a man of supreme practical ability. He 
once told a friend that when he was a poor young lieutenant, 
with no prospects, he was wont to imagine just how he would 
wish things to be; then he would consider the exact steps to be 
taken. His utter unscrupulousness, tireless energy, and extraor- 
dinary military genius brought him to his goal. At twenty- 
eight he was head of the French armies; at thirty he was 
destined to become ruler of France itself. 

587. The Egyptian Expedition (1798-1799). France was on 
the eve of a new war with the European powers. Bonaparte 
foresaw that if he could withdraw with some of France’s best 
officers, the Directory, which was weak and inefficient, might 
soon find itself so embarrassed that he would be recalled as a 
national savior. He therefore organized an expedition to Egypt 
with the idea of cutting off England’s trade with the East and 
perhaps of seizing her possessions in India. He managed to 
land his army safely at Alexandria, but the British fleet under 
Nelson destroyed the French fleet as it lay in the harbor and 
cut Bonaparte off from Europe. He easily defeated the Egyp- 
tian troops in the famous battle of the Pyramids (July 21, 1798) 
and then made an unsuccessful expedition into Syria. Here he 
received news from Europe which led him to desert the army in 
Egypt and hasten back with a few of his best officers. He 
reached France in October, 1799. 


II. BONAPARTE RULER OF FRANCE 


588. Bonaparte overthrows the Directory (November, 
1799). The Directory, one of the most corrupt bodies the world 
has ever seen, had completely disgraced itself at home and be- 
come involved in a new war with Austria. Bonaparte enjoyed 
sufficient support to overthrow the Directory a month after his 
return and have himself chosen First Consul. This coup d’état, 
or “stroke of state,” as the French called it, put Bonaparte at 
the head of the government. He had a new constitution drawn 
up which was ratified by a vote of the nation. 
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589. Bonaparte Acceptable as First Consul. The accession of 
the popular young general to power was undoubtedly grateful 
to the majority of citizens, who longed above all for a stable 
government. The Swedish envoy wrote just after the coup 
d'état : “A legitimate monarch has perhaps never found a people 
more ready to do his bidding than Bonaparte, and it would be 
inexcusable if this talented general-did not take advantage of 
this to introduce a better form of government upon a firmer 
basis. It is literally true that France will perform impossibili- 
ties in order to aid him in this. The people (with the exception 
of a despicable horde of anarchists) are so sick and weary of 
revolutionary horrors and folly that they believe that any 
change cannot fail to be for the better. . . . Even the royalists, 
whatever their views may be, are sincerely devoted to Bona- 
parte, for they attribute to him the intention of gradually re- 
storing the old order of things. The indifferent element cling 
to him as the one most likely to give France peace. The en- 
lightened republicans, although they tremble for their form of 
government, prefer to see a single man of talent possess him- 
self of the power than a club of intriguers.” 

590. Second Alliance against France (1798). Upon becoming 
First Consul, General Bonaparte found France at war with 
England, Russia, Austria, Turkey, and some lesser states. These 
powers had formed an alliance in December, 1798, while he was 
in Egypt, and driven the French armies out of Germany and 
Italy. The results of his Italian campaign had thus been en- 
tirely undone. It now devolved upon the First Consul to re- 
establish the prestige of France abroad, as well as to restore 
order and prosperity at home, if he wished to maintain his 
position and realize his even more ambitious plans. 

591. Bonaparte crosses the Alps. Bonaparte decided that the 
first step in carrying out this vast project should be the humilia- 
tion of Austria. Early in the year 1800, therefore, he began 
secretly to collect an army which he proposed to direct against 
the Austrian troops, which were besieging the French in Genoa. 
Instead of marching straight into Italy, as would have been 
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most natural, the First Consul resolved to take the Austrian 
forces in the rear. Like the famous Carthaginian, Hannibal 
(§ 133), Bonaparte led his troops over the Alpine pass of the 
Great St. Bernard, dragging his cannon in the trunks of trees 
which had been hollowed out for the purpose. He arrived safely 
in Milan on the second of June to the utter astonishment of 
the Austrians, who were taken completely by surprise. 

592. Battle of Marengo (June, 1800). Bonaparte defeated the 
Austrians in the famous battle of Marengo (June 14), and 
added one more to the list of his great military successes. A 
truce was signed next day; and the Austrians retreated east- 
ward, leaving Bonaparte to restore French influence in northern 
Italy. The districts that he had “freed” had to support his 
army, and the reéstablished Cisalpine Republic was forced to 
pay a monthly tax of two million francs. 

593. General Pacification (1801-1802). A second victory gained 
by the French in December of the same year brought Austria 
to terms, and she agreed to conclude a separate peace with the 
French Republic. This was the beginning of a general pacifica- 
tion. During the year 1801-1802 treaties were signed with all 
the powers with which France had been at war, even with Eng- 
land, who had not laid down her arms since war was first de- 
clared in 1793. 

594, Extension of French Influence. These treaties greatly 
increased the power of France in Europe. In the treaty signed 
by Austria at Lunéville in February, 1801, the Emperor agreed, 
on his own part and on the part of the Holy Roman Empire, 
that the French Republic should thereafter possess in full 
sovereignty those territories lying on the west bank of the Rhine 
which had belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, and that there- 
after the Rhine should form the boundary of France from the 
point where it left Switzerland to where it flowed into Dutch 
territory. In addition France received back the Austrian Neth- 
erlands (lost during Bonaparte’s absence in Egypt), and later 
Piedmont was added to her territory. Holland, which had be- 
come the Batavian Republic, with the Italian (originally the 
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Cisalpine) Republic, were under French control and contrib- 
uted money and troops for the forwarding of French interests. 

595. Bonaparte restores Order in France. For the first time 
in ten years France was, for the moment, at peace with all her 
enemies. The First Consul now turned his attention to France 
herself, which the Reign of Terror and the incompetent govern- 
ment of the Directory had left in a sad plight.t The finances of 
the country were ina terrible condition. These the First Consul 
adjusted with great skill. By getting rid of the worthless paper 
money, by careful collection of taxes, and by strict economy he 
quickly restored the national credit and then established the 
Bank of France. 

596. Adjustment of Relations with the Church: the Con- 
cordat of 1801. Bonaparte next set about adjusting the great 
problem of the nonjuring clergy, who were still under suspicion 
for refusing to sanction the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. All 
imprisoned priests were freed on promising not to oppose the 
constitution. Their churches were given back to them, and the 
distinction between “nonjuring” and “constitutional” clergy- 
men was obliterated. Sunday, which had been abolished by the 
republican calendar, was once more observed; and all the revo- 
lutionary holidays, except July 14 (the anniversary of the fall 
of the Bastille) and the first day of the republican year, were 
done away with. A formal treaty with the Pope, the Concordat 
of 1801, was concluded, which recognized the Pope as the head 
of the Church. It is noteworthy, however, that Bonaparte did 
not restore to the Church its ancient possessions and that he 
reserved to himself the right to appoint the bishops, as the 
former kings had done. 

While the Pope invested them with their offices, the salaries 
of the clergy were to be paid by the State. This agreement, 
which really made the Church in France a branch of the 
government, remained in force until 1905 (§ 752). 


*The roads were dilapidated and the harbors filled with sand; taxes were 
unpaid, robbery prevailed, and there was a general decline in industry. The 
lace, paper, and linen industries were as good as destroyed, 
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597. Emigrant Nobles permitted to Return. As for the emi- 
grant nobles, Bonaparte decreed that no more names should be 
added to the lists. The striking of names from the list and the 
return of confiscated lands that had not already been sold he 
made favors to be granted by himself. Parents and relatives of 
emigrants were no longer to be regarded as incapable of holding 
public offices. In April, 1802, a general amnesty was granted, 
and no less than forty thousand families returned to France. 

598. Organization of the Government: the Code Napoléon. 
Bonaparte reorganized the administration of the government so 
that all its branches were directly under his control. All officials 
were appointed by him or by his chosen representatives. In 
this way he could keep his eye on every detail of the government 
and see that his decrees and reforms were speedily carried out. 

The heterogeneous laws of the old régime had been much 
modified by the legislation of the successive assemblies. All 
this needed a final revision, and Bonaparte appointed a com- 
mission to undertake this great task. Their draft of the new 
code was discussed in the Council of State, and the First Consul 
had many suggestions to make. The resulting codification of 
the civil law—the Code Napoléon—is still used today, not only 
in France but also, with some modifications, in Rhenish 
Bavaria, Baden, Holland, Belgium, Italy, and even in the 
state of Louisiana. 

599. Old Habits Resumed. There was a gradual reaction 
from the fantastic innovations of the Reign of Terror. The old 
titles of address, “Monsieur” and “Madame,” were again used 
instead of the revolutionary “Citizen.” Streets which had been 
rebaptized with republican names resumed their former ones. 
Old titles of nobility were revived, and something very like a 
royal court began to develop at the Palace of the Tuileries ; for, 
except in name, Bonaparte was already a king, and his wife, 
Josephine, a queen. 

600. Bonaparte becomes Emperor Napoleon I. Bonaparte 
had now achieved his goal: he had become indispensable to the 
French. He had overcome their foreign enemies and extended 
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the boundaries and influence of France throughout Europe. 
Moreover, he had brought prosperity to an utterly confused and 
demoralized nation. The two privileged orders, once so power- 
ful,—the clergy and the nobility,—had fared badly during the 
Republic, but Bonaparte won their support by his wise meas- 
ures. At the same time, the business people in country and 
town were much encouraged by the improvement which came 
as a result of his reforms in money matters. 

In 1802 Napoleon was appointed Consul for life, with the 
right to choose his successor. But this did not satisfy his in- 
satiable ambition. He longed to be a monarch in name as well 
as in fact. He believed heartily in kingship, with its palaces, 
ermine robes, and gay courtiers. A plot to restore the old 
Bourbon line gave him an excuse for secretly urging that he 
be made emperor. France might, he argued, be replunged into 
civil war as long as there was any chance of overthrowing the 
government. He declared that the only safety for a great na- 
tion lay in hereditary power “which can alone assure a continu- 
ous political life which may endure for generations, even for 
centuries.” The French Senate was induced to ask him (May, 
1804) to accept the title of “Emperor of the French,” which 
he was to hand down to his children or adopted heirs. 

December 2, 1804, General Bonaparte was crowned, in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, as Napoleon I, emperor of the 
French. The Pope consented to grace the occasion, but the new 
monarch seized the golden laurel chaplet before the Pope could 
take it up, and placed it on his own head, since he wished the 
world to understand that he owed the crown not to the head 
of the Church but to his own sagacity and military genius. 

A royal court was reéstablished in the Tuileries, and Ségur, 
an emigrant noble, and Madame de Campan—one of Marie 
Antoinette’s ladies-in-waiting, who had been earning an honest 
livelihood by conducting a girls’ school—were called in to show 
the new courtiers how to deport themselves according to the 
rules of etiquette which had prevailed before the red cap of 
liberty had come into fashion. A new nobility was established 
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to take the place of that abolished by the first National Assem- 
bly in 1790: Bonaparte’s uncle was made Grand Almoner; 
Talleyrand, Lord High Chamberlain; General Duroc, High 
Constable; and fourteen of the most important generals were 
exalted to the rank of Marshal of France. The stanch repub- 
licans, who had believed that the court pageantry of the old 
régime had gone to stay, were either disgusted or amused, ac- 
cording to their temperaments. 


III. NAPOLEON ASPIRES TO BE MASTER OF EUROPE 


601. Napoleon’s Boundless Ambition. It might be supposed 
that the most romantic dreams of this young general had been 
realized when, in a few years, he had risen from an obscure 
Corsican adventurer to be the ruler of the French empire. But 
Napoleon’s ambition knew no bounds. Hardly had he become . 
monarch of France than he aspired to be master of Europe. 
“There will be no rest in Europe,” he said in 1804, “until it is 
under a single chief—an emperor who shall have kings for 
officers, who shall distribute kingdoms to his lieutenants.” This 
was the ideal which he now found himself, by means of war 
and diplomacy, able to carry out with marvelous exactness. “I 
shall put up with peace,” he said, ‘“‘as long as our neighbors can 
maintain it, but I shall regard it as an advantage if they force 
me to take up my arms again before they rust.” 

602. England’s Opposition to Napoleon. There was every 
reason, therefore, why the peace with England (concluded at 
Amiens in March, 1802) should be speedily broken. The obvi- 
ous intention of Napoleon to bring as much of Europe under 
his control as he could, and the imposition of high duties on 
English goods in those territories that he already controlled, 
filled the English people with apprehension. Although they 
longed for peace, peace appeared to them only to offer an 
opportunity to the Corsican usurper to ruin England by a con- 
tinuous war upon her commerce. This was the secret of Eng- 
land’s persistence. All the other European powers concluded 
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peace with Napoleon at some time during his reign. England 
alone did not lay down her arms a second time until the em- 
peror of the French was a prisoner. 

603. Renewal of War with England. In 1803 war was accord- 
ingly renewed between France and England.* Napoleon de- 
clared the whole coast of western Europe from Holland to 
southern Italy blockaded against all English ships. He collected 
an army at Boulogne, just across the Channel from England, 
which alarmed the English, who feared lest he might succeed 
in invading their country. He did not make the attempt, how- 
ever, for, owing to the usual roughness of the English Channel, 
the transportation of a large body of troops on flatboats would 
have been very hazardous. 

604. The War of 1805 and its Results. Meanwhile, urged by 
the English, a number of the European states—including this 
time Russia as well as England and Austria—had joined in a 
great coalition to put an end to Napoleon’s power. In August, 
1805, Napoleon decided to turn his army eastward and give 
up the plan for invading the British Isles. He had at least suc- 
ceeded in terrifying England. One of the Austrian commanders 
exhibited the most surprising incapacity in allowing himself to 
be shut up in Ulm, where he was forced to surrender with all 
his troops (October 20). Napoleon then marched down the 
Danube with little opposition, and before the middle of Novem- 
ber the French troops were in possession of Vienna. Napoleon 
thereupon led his forces north to meet the allied armies of 
Austria and Russia; these he defeated, on December 2, in the 
terrible winter battle of Austerlitz. Russia then withdrew for a 
time and signed an armistice; and Austria was obliged to sub- 
mit to a humiliating peace—the Treaty of Pressburg. By this 


1 At this time an event of great importance for the United States took place. 
The vast Louisiana territory, which France had ceded to Spain at the end of 
the Seven Years’ War, forty years before (§ 479), had been returned to France 
when the peace of 1801 was concluded. Now Napoleon, finding himself in 
need of funds, decided to sell the region to the United States. In this way an 
extensive region was taken away from European control and later developed 
into a series of states forming an essential part of the great American Republic. 
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treaty Austria ceded various territories in Italy to Napoleon 
and consented to permit his friends the rulers of Bavaria and 
Wirttemberg to assume the title of “King.” 

605. Effects of Napoleon’s Victories on Central Europe. This 
was the third time that Austria had been forced to hand over 
portions of her realms to the victorious French leader. We 
shall find that this dismemberment of the Holy Roman Empire 
had momentous consequences in the reconstruction of central 
Europe. By the Treaty of Lunéville, 1801 (§ 594), the west 
bank of the Rhine had been ceded to France. As a consequence 
of this cession various princes and states of the Empire found 
themselves dispossessed, either wholly or in part, of their lands. 
The Empire bound itself to furnish the hereditary princes who 
had lost possessions on the west bank of the Rhine with “an in- 
demnity within the Empire.” This proved a difficult matter, 
for there was no unoccupied land to give the dispossessed 
princes. There were, however, two.classes of states in the Em- 
pire that at least did not belong to hereditary princes; namely, 
the ecclesiastical states and the free towns. As the churchmen, 
—archbishop, bishops, and abbots,—who ruled over the eccle- 
siastical states, were forbidden by the rules of the Church to 
marry, they could of course have no lawful heirs. Should an 
ecclesiastical ruler be deprived of his lands he might therefore 
be indemnified by a pension for life without injustice to any 
heirs. As for the towns, once so prosperous and important, they 
now seemed scarcely worth considering to the more powerful 
rulers of Germany. 

606. Decree redistributing German Territory (1803). So it 
came about that the diet of the Holy Roman Empire in 1803 
issued a decree (called Reichsdeputationshauptschluss!) trans- 
ferring all the ecclesiastical states, except the electorate of 
Mainz, to lay, or hereditary, princes. Of the forty-eight im- 
perial cities only six were left. The ruler of Bavaria received, 
for example, the bishoprics of Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Augsburg, 
Freising, and a number of cities. Baden received the bishoprics 
of Constance, Basel, Speyer, etc. The knights who had lost their 
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little estates on the west bank were not repaid, and those on the 
east bank were deprived of their political rights and soon saw 
their land absorbed by the several states within whose bound- 
aries they lay. 

607. Partial Unification of Germany. The final distribution 
was preceded by a bitter and undignified scramble among the 
princes for additional bits of territory. All turned to Paris for 
favors, since Bonaparte, not the German diet, was really the 
arbiter in the matter. This amalgamation, however, was the 
beginning of modern Germany; for without the consolidation 
of the hundreds of practically independent little states into a 
few well-organized monarchies, such a union as the later Ger- 
man Empire would have been impossible. Hence, strangely 
enough, Germany owes to a French ruler, and not to any of its 
emperors or to Prussia, the first measures which resulted in the 
creation of the German Empire. 

608. Dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire (1806). It must 
not be supposed that Napoleon had any desire to unify Ger- 
many ; he merely wished to maintain a certain number of inde- 
pendent states, or groups of states, which he could conveniently 
control. He therefore provided, in the Treaty of Pressburg, 
that the newly created sovereigns should enjoy the “plenitude 
of sovereignty,” precisely as did the rulers of Austria and 
Prussia. 

This treaty, by explicitly declaring several of the most impor- 
tant of the German states altogether independent of the Em- 
peror, rendered the further existence of the Holy Roman Empire 
impossible. The Emperor, Francis II, accordingly abdicated 

. August 6, 1806. In this way Napoleon’s conquests resulted in 
putting an end to a line of rulers who had, for well-nigh eighteen 
centuries, proudly maintained that they were the successors of 
Augustus, the first Roman Emperor ($§ 212, 226). 

609. Francis II assumes the Title of “Emperor of Austria.” 
Francis II did not, however, cease to be an “emperor.” Shortly 
after the First Consul had received that title, Francis adopted 
the title “Emperor of Austria,” to designate him as the ruler of 
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all the possessions of his house.t Hitherto, aside from being 
ruler of the Holy Roman Empire} he had been officially known 
as King of Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Galicia, and 
Lodomeria; Duke of Lorraine, Venice, Salzburg, etc.; Grand 
Duke of Transylvania; Margrave of Moravia; etc. 

610. The Confederation of the Rhine. Meanwhile Napoleon 
had organized a union of the southern German states, called 
the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and had assumed its 
headship as “Protector.” 
This he had done, he as- 
sured Europe, “in the dear- 
est interests of his people 
and of his neighbors,” add- 
ing the pious hope that the 
French armies had crossed 
the Rhine for the last time, 
and that the people of Ger- 
many would witness no 
longer, “except in the an- 
nals of the past, the hor- 
rible pictures of disorder, 
devastation, and slaughter 
that war invariably brings 
with it.” In reality, how- Francis 1 or Ausraiat 
ever, Napoleon was enlarg- 
ing his empire by erecting dependent states east of the Rhine. 

Immediately after the battle of Austerlitz Napoleon pro- 
claimed that the king of Naples, who had allied himself with 
the English, had ceased to reign, and French generals were or- 
dered to occupy Naples. In March, 1806, he made his brother 
Joseph king of Naples and Sicily, his brother Louis king of 
Holland, and his brother-in-law, Murat, duke of Cleves and 
Berg. These states and those of his German allies formed a 
part of what he called “the real French empire.” 


1 Thus Francis II of the Holy Roman Empire became Francis I of Austria. 
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611. Prussia forced into War with France. One of the most 
important of the continental states had taken no part as yet in 
the opposition to the extension of Napoleon’s sway. Prussia, 
the first power to conclude peace with the new French Republic 
in 1795, had since that time maintained a strict neutrality. 

Napoleon’s conduct toward Prussia was most insolent. After 
setting her at enmity with England, by promising that she 
should have Hanover (§ 760), he unblushingly offered to restore 
the electorate to the English king. His insults now began to 
arouse the national spirit in Prussia, and the reluctant Frederick 
William III was forced by the party in favor of war to break 
with Napoleon. 

612. Campaign of Jena (1806). Prussia’s army was, however, 
as has been well said, “only that of Frederick the Great grown 
twenty years older.” One of Frederick’s generals, the aged 
duke of Brunswick, who had issued the famous manifesto in 
1792 (§ 560), was its leader. A signal-defeat,-near Jena (Octo- 
ber 14, 1806), put Prussia completely in the hands of her enemy. 
This one disaster produced complete demoralization throughout 
the country. Fortresses were surrendered without resistance, 
and the king fled to the uttermost parts of his realm on the 
Russian boundary. : 

613. Treaties of Tilsit (1807). Napoleon now led his army 
into Poland, where he spent the winter in operations against 
Russia. He closed an arduous campaign by a brilliant victory at 
Friedland (June 14, 1807), which was followed by the treaties 
of Tilsit with Russia and Prussia (July 7 and 9). Prussia was 
thoroughly defeated. Frederick William III lost all his pos- 
sessions to the west of the Elbe and all that Prussia had gained 
in the second and third partitions of Poland. The Polish terri- 
tory Napoleon made into a new subject monarchy called the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, and chose his friend the king of Saxony 
as its ruler. Out of the western lands of Prussia, which he later 
united with Hanover, he created the kingdom of Westphalia for 
his brother Jerome. Russia, on the other hand, was treated with 
marked consideration. 
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614. The Continental Blockade. Napoleon’s most persevering 
enemy, England, still remained unconquered and inaccessible. 
Just as Napoleon was undertaking his successful campaign 


against Austria in 1805, 
Nelson had annihilated a 
second French fleet in the 
renowned naval engage- 
ment of Trafalgar, off the 
coast of Spain. It seemed 
more than ever necessary 
to Napoleon, therefore, to 
ruin England commer- 
cially and _ industrially, 
since there was obviously 
no likelihood of subduing 
her by arms. 

615. The Berlin Decree 
and the “Paper” Block- 
ade. In May, 1806, Eng- 
land had declared thé 
coast from the Elbe to 
Brest to be blockaded. 
Napoleon replied to this 
with the Berlin Decree 
(November 21, 1806), in 
which he proclaimed it 
outrageous on the part 
of Great Britain to de- 
clare great stretches of 
coast in a state of block- 
ade which her whole fleet 
would be unable to en- 


NELSON’s COLUMN, TRAFALGAR 
SQuARE, LONDON 


~ The English regard Nelson as the man who 


safeguarded their liberty by the victories of 
the fleet. Nelson was killed at Trafalgar and 
buried with great ceremony in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s under the very center of the 
dome. Some years later Trafalgar Square 
was laid out at the point where the street 
leading to the Parliament buildings joins a 
chief business street,—the Strand,—and a 
gigantic column to Nelson was erected, sur- 
mounted by a statue of the admiral. In the 
background one can see the buildings of 
the National Gallery 


force. He retaliated with a “paper”? blockade of the British 
Isles, which forbade all commerce with them. Letters or pack- 


1 That is, a blockade which includes too long a stretch of coast to permit the 
ships at the disposal of the power proclaiming the blockade really to enforce it. 
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ages directed to England or to an Englishman or written in the 
English language were not to be permitted to pass through the 
mails in the countries he controlled. Every English subject in 
countries occupied by French troops or in the territory of 
Napoleon’s allies was to be regarded as a prisoner of war and 
his property as a lawful prize. All trade in English goods was 
forbidden. 

A year later England established a similar paper blockade of 
the ports of the French empire and its allies, but permitted the 
ships of neutral powers to proceed, provided that they touched 
at an English port, secured a license from the English govern- 
ment, and paid a heavy export duty. Napoleon promptly de- 
clared all ships that submitted to these humiliating regulations 
to be lawful prizes of French privateers. 

616. Plight of the United States. The ships of the United 
States were at this time the most numerous and important of 
the neutral vessels carrying on the world’s trade, and a very 
hard time they had between the restrictions of Great Britain 
and the decrees issued by Napoleon. An American newspaper 
calculated that if an American ship consented to meet Eng- 
land’s regulations and pay all the charges she imposed for 
licenses and dues, the amount to be paid for a single voyage, 
let us say from Baltimore to Holland and back, would amount 
to thirty thousand dollars—a large sum in those days. 

Exasperated by the situation, Congress, at the suggestion of 
President Jefferson, passed an embargo act (December, 1807) 
which forbade vessels to leave port. It was hoped that this 
would prevent the further loss of American ships and would at 
the same time so interfere with the supplies of England and 
France that it would bring them to terms; but the only result 
was the destruction of the previously flourishing business of the 
Atlantic coast towns, especially in New England. Early in 1809 
Congress decided to permit trade once more with European na- 
tions, except England and France; but conditions remained 
very bad, and the United States, for this and other reasons, 
finally drifted into war with Great Britain in 1812. 
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617. The Question of the Freedom of the Seas. It is very in- 
teresting to compare the situation of the United States during 
the Napoleonic wars with that in which she was placed when 
Germany and England resorted to similar blockades during the 
World War. In both cases the United States was drawn into 
the conflict. America can never be indifferent to European 
struggles which endanger the lives of passengers and crews and 
threaten the destruction of cargoes. All warring nations are 
likely to disregard the rights of neutrals, and it was such dis- 
regard on Germany’s part which, among other things, finally led 
Congress, in 1917, to recognize that a state of war existed be- 
tween Germany and the United States. 

618. Napoleon’s Effort to make Europe Independent Eco- 
nomically. Napoleon tried to render Europe permanently inde- 
pendent of the colonial productions brought from English 
colonies and by English ships. He encouraged the substitution 
of chicory for coffee, the cultivation of the sugar beet, and the 
discovery of new dyes to replace those coming from the tropics. 
But the distress caused by the disturbance in trade produced 
great discontent, especially in Russia; it rendered the domina- 
tion of Napoleon more and more distasteful and finally con- 
tributed to his downfall. 


IV. NAPOLEON AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS POWER 
(1810-1812) 


619. Public Improvements. France owed much to Napoleon, 
for he had restored order and guaranteed many of the benefi- 
cent achievements of the Revolution of 1789. His boundless 
ambition was, it is true, sapping her strength by forcing younger 
and younger men into his armies in order to build up the vast 
international federation of which he dreamed. But his vic- 
tories and the commanding position to which he had raised 
France could not but fill the nation with pride. 

He sought to gain popular approval by great public improve- 
ments. He built marvelous roads across the Alps and along 
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the Rhine, which still fill the traveler with admiration. He 
beautified Paris by opening up wide streets and quays and 
constructing magnificent bridges and triumphal arches that kept 
fresh in the people’s minds the recollection of his victories. By 
these means he gradually converted a medieval town into the 
most beautiful of modern capitals. 

620. Napoleon’s Methods of maintaining his Power: Super- 
vision of Education. In order to be sure that the young people 
were brought up to venerate his name and support his govern- 
ment, Napoleon completely reorganized the schools and colleges 
of France. These he consolidated into a single “university.” 
This was not a university in the usual sense of the word, but 
included all the instruction from that of the elementary grades 
to the most advanced. The teaching was watched by an inspec- 
tor, who permitted only what Napoleon would have approved. 
One of the schoolbooks, the Imperial Catechism, taught the 
children to say: “Christians owe to the princes who govern 
them, and we in particular owe to Napoleon I, our emperor, 
love, respect, obedience, fidelity, military service, and the taxes 
levied for the preservation and defense of the empire and of his 
throne. We also owe him fervent prayers for his safety and 
for the spiritual and temporal prosperity of the State.” 

621. System of Rewards and Honors. Napoleon not only 
created a new nobility, but he tried to win the support of noted - 
people by making them members of an honorary society called 
the Legion of Honor. These “princes,” as well as high officials 
of the State, were given a substantial annual income. The 
army was not forgotten, for Napoleon felt that his soldiers 
were his chief support. The incomes of his marshals were enor- 
mous, while soldiers who performed brave deeds were rewarded 
with the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

622. Napoleon’s Growing Despotism. As time went on Napo- 
leon became more and more despotic. No less than thirty-five 
hundred prisoners of state were arrested at his command for 
disapproving of the government in some way or other. No 
grievance was too petty to attract the attention of the emperor’s 
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jealous eye. Even plays were forbidden which the police thought 
might rouse any criticism or discontent with his rule. 

623. The Question of Spain. Napoleon was never satisfied 
with his achievements or with his glory. After the peace of 
Tilsit he decided to turn his attention to the Spanish peninsula 
and bring this also under his control. 

Portugal was too friendly to the English to be allowed to 
remain unmolested; and Spain, owing to serious dissensions in 
the royal family, seemed 
an easy prey. In the spring 
of 1808 Napoleon induced 
both the king and the crown 
prince of Spain to meet him 
at Bayonne. Here he was 
able to persuade or force 
both of them to surrender 
their rights to the throne, 
and on June 6 he appointed 
his brother Joseph king of 
Spain. The Spanish, how- 
ever, rebelled against this 
arrangement, and with the 
help of English troops un- 
der Wellington, who had 
landed in Portugal, defeated 
the French armies. 

In November the French emperor himself led a magnificent 
army into Spain—two hundred thousand strong. The Spanish 
troops, perhaps one hundred thousand in number, were, on the 
other hand, ill clad and inadequately equipped ; what was worse, 
they were overconfident in view of their late victory. They 
were defeated, and Madrid surrendered on December 4. Napo- 
leon immediately abolished the Inquisition, the feudal dues, 
the internal customs lines, and two thirds of the cloisters. This 
is the way in which the French Revolution went forth in arms 
to spread its principles throughout western Europe. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
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624. The Peninsular War. The next month Napoleon was 
back in Paris, as he saw that he had another war with Austria on 
his hands. He left Joseph on his insecure throne, after assuring 
the Spanish that God had given the French emperor the power 
and the will to overcome all obstacles. He was soon to discover, 
however, that these very Spaniards could maintain a persistent 
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Napoleon used the various palaces erected by the previous rulers of France. 

That at Compiégne, fifty miles from Paris, was built by Louis XV. The 

smaller harp was made, it is said, for Napoleon’s heir, the “King of Rome,” as 

his father called him. However, when Napoleon abdicated in 1814, the boy 

was but three years old, and was carried off to Austria by his Austrian mother, 

Marie Louise. He was known by the Bonapartists as Napoleon II, but never 
ruled over France 


warfare against which his best troops and most distinguished 
generals were powerless. With this aid the English army, under 
the Duke of Wellington, slowly but surely drove the French 
back over the Pyrenees. Napoleon’s ultimate downfall was in 
no small measure due to this ill-advised “Peninsular War.” 
625. War with Austria (1809); Battle of Wagram. In April, 
1809, Austria ventured to declare war once more on the “enemy 
of Europe,” but this time she found no one to aid her. The 
great battle of Wagram, near Vienna (July 5-6), was, perhaps, 
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not so unmistakable a victory for the French as that of Aus- 
terlitz, but it forced Austria into just as humiliating a peace as 
that of Pressburg. Austria’s object had been to destroy Napo- 
leon’s system of dependencies and “to restore to their rightful 
possessors all those lands belonging to them respectively before 
the Napoleonic usurpations.” Instead of accomplishing this 
end, Austria was obliged to cede more territory to Napoleon 
and his allies, and he went on adding to his dependencies. Con- 
sequently, in 1810, France stretched from the confines of Naples 
to the Baltic. One might travel from Liibeck to Rome without 
leaving Napoleon’s realms. 

626. Napoleon marries a Hapsburg Princess. Napoleon was 
anxious to have an heir to whom he could transmit his vast 
dominions. As his first wife Josephine bore him no children, 
he decided to divorce her; and, after considering a Russian 
princess, he married the Archduchess Marie Louise, the daugh- 
ter of the Austrian emperor and a grandniece of Marie An- 
toinette. In this way the former Corsican adventurer gained 
admission to one of the oldest and proudest of reigning families, 
the Hapsburgs. His new wife soon bore him a son, who was 
styled King of Rome. 


V. Fatt or NAPOLEON 


627. Relations between Napoleon and Alexander I. Among 
the continental states Russia alone was entirely out of Napo- 
leon’s control. There were plenty of causes for misunderstand- 
ing between the ardent young Tsar Alexander I and Napoleon. 
Up to this time the agreement of Tilsit had been maintained. 
Napoleon was, however, secretly opposing Alexander’s plans 
for adding the Danubian provinces and Finland to his posses- 
sions. Then the possibility of Napoleon’s reéstablishing Poland 
as a national kingdom which might threaten Russia’s interests 
was a constant source of apprehension to Alexander. By 1812 
Napoleon believed himself to be in a condition to subdue this 
doubtful friend, who might at any moment become a dangerous 
enemy. Against the advice of his more farsighted counselors, 

Ww 
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the emperor collected on the Russian frontier a vast army of 
six hundred thousand men, composed to a great extent of young 
recruits and the contingents furnished by his allies. 

628. Napoleon’s Campaign in Russia (1812). The story of the 
fearful Russian campaign which followed cannot be told here in 
detail. Napoleon had planned to take three years to conquer 
Russia, but he was led on by the desire to proclaim at least one 
victory before he closed the first season’s campaign. The Rus- 
sians simply retreated and led him far within a hostile and 
devastated country before they offered battle at Borodino (Sep- 
tember 7). Napoleon won the battle, but his army was reduced | 
to something over one hundred thousand men when he entered 
Moscow a week later. The town had been set on fire by the 
Russians before his arrival; he found his position untenable and 
had to retreat as winter came on. The cold, the want of food, 
and the harassing attacks of the people along the route made 
that retreat one of the most striking military tragedies on 
record. Napoleon regained Poland early in December with 
scarcely twenty thousand of the four hundred thousand with 
which he had started less than six months before. ; 

629. Napoleon collects a New Army. Napoleon hastened back 
to Paris, where he freely misrepresented the true state of affairs, 
even declaring that the army was in a good condition up to the 
time that he turned it over to his brother-in-law in December. 
While the loss of men in the Russian campaign was enormous, 
just those few had naturally survived who would be most essen- 
tial in the formation of a new army; namely, the officers. With 
their help Napoleon soon had a force of no less than six hundred 
thousand men with which to return to the attack. This con- 
tained one hundred and fifty thousand raw recruits who should 
not have been called into service until 1814, besides older men 
who had been hitherto exempted. 

630. Social Conditions in Prussia before 1806. By the end 
of February, 1813, the timid Frederick William III had been in- 
duced by public sentiment in Prussia to break with his oppres- 
sor and join Russia. On March 17 he issued a famous address, 
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“To my People,” in which he called upon them to assist him in 
restoring Prussia’s former power and escaping from Napoleon’s 
influence. 

Up to the defeat of Jena, Prussia was far more backward in 
its social organization than France had been before 1789. The 
agricultural classes were serfs, who were bound to the land and 
compelled to work for the lord a certain part of each week 
without remuneration. The population was divided into strict 
social castes, and even the land was of three kinds. No noble 
could buy citizen land or peasant land; no citizen, noble or 
peasant land; no peasant, noble or citizen land. . 

631. Prussia undertakes Reforms. The overwhelming defeat 
of the Prussian army at Jena and the provisions of the Treaty of 
Tilsit, which reduced Prussia to territorial insignificance, forced 
the leaders of that old-fashioned country to consider whether 
its weakness were not partly due to its medieval institutions. 
Neither the king nor his usual advisers were ready for thorough- 
going reform; but there were some more progressive spirits, 
among whom Baron vom Stein and Prince Hardenberg were 
conspicuous, who induced the government to alter the old 
system. 

The first step was taken in October, 1807, when a royal de- 
cree was issued which declared its purpose to be nothing less 
than “tc remove every obstacle that has hitherto prevented 
the individual from attaining such a degree of prosperity as he 
is capable of reaching.” Serfdom was abolished, and the old 
class system done away with, so that anyone, regardless of so- 
cial rank, was legally free to purchase and hold real estate no 
matter to whom it had formerly belonged. 

632. The Prussian Junkers. It is important to note that while 
serfs had practically disappeared in England and France hun- 
dreds of years earlier, it was not until the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, and then under the stress of dire calamity, that 
Prussia sufficiently modernized herself to abolish the medieval 
manor and free the peasants, who until then had been bound 
to the soil and sold with it. But the manorial lords, the so- 
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called Junkers, remained rich and influential, and have contin- 
ued down to this day, with their ancient notions of kingship by 
the grace of God and military prowess, to exercise a fatal in- 
fluence on the Prussian government. Moreover, the mass of the 
Prussian people seem to retain something of their old servile 
attitude toward their masters. 

633. Origin of the Modern Prussian Army. The old army of 
Frederick the Great had been completely discredited, and a few 
' days after the signing of the Treaty of Tilsit a commission for 
military reorganization was appointed. The object of the re- 
formers was to introduce universal military service. Napoleon 
had permitted Prussia to maintain only a small force of not more 
than forty-two thousand men; but the reformers arranged that © 
this army should be continually recruited by new men, while 
those who had had some training should retire and form a re- 
serve. In this way, in spite of Napoleon’s restrictions on the 
size of the regular Prussian army, there were before long as 
many as a hundred and fifty thousand men sufficiently trained 
to fight when the opportunity should come. This system was 
later adopted by other European states and was the basis of 
the great armies of the Continent at the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914. 

634. Fichte’s Addresses (1807-1808). While serfdom and the 
old system of social classes were being abolished in Prussia, 
attempts were being made to rouse the national spirit of the 
Germans and prepare them to fight against their French con- 
querors. A leader in this movement was the well-known philos- 
opher Fichte. He arranged a course of public addresses in 
Berlin, just after the defeat at Jena, in which he told his audi- 
tors, with impressive warmth and eloquence, that the Germans 
were the one really superior people in the whole world. All 
other nations were degraded and had, he was confident, seen 
their best days; but the future belonged to the Germans, who 
would in due time, owing to their supreme natural gifts, come 
into their own and be recognized as the leaders of the world. 
The German language was, he claimed, infinitely stronger than 
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the feeble speech of the French and Italians, borrowed from an- 
cient Latin. Some later German writers followed Fichte’s lead 
in cultivating the Germans’ self-esteem and their contempt for 
every other race. 

635. Battle of Leipzig (October, 1813). Napoleon had to face 
now not only the kings and the cabinets of Europe and the regu- 
lar armies that they directed, but a people who were being or- 
ganized to defend their country. The campaign which followed 
is known in Germany as the War of Liberation. Napoleon’s 
soldiers were, however, still triumphant for a time. He gained 
his last great victory—the battle of Dresden—August 26-27. 
Finding that the allied armies of the Russians, Prussians, 
and Austrians, which had at last learned the necessity of codp- 
erating against their powerful common enemy, were prepar- 
ing to cut him off from France, he retreated early in October 
and was totally defeated in the tremendous “Battle of the Na- 
tions,” as it has since been called, in the environs of Leipzig 
(October 16-19). 

636. Break-up of Napoleon’s Empire. As the defeated em- 
peror crossed the Rhine with the remnants of his army the 
whole basis of his power in Germany and Holland collapsed. 
The members of the Confederation of the Rhine joined the 
allies. Jerome Bonaparte fled from his kingdom of West- 
phalia, and the Dutch drove the French officials from Hol- 
land. During the year 1813 the Spanish, with the aid of the 
English under Wellington, had practically cleared their coun- 
try of the French intruders. 

637. Napoleon’s Abdication (April, 1814). In spite of these 
disasters Napoleon refused the propositions of peace made on 
condition that he would content himself henceforth with his 
dominion over France. The allies consequently marched into 
France, and the almost superhuman activity of the hard-pressed 
emperor could not prevent their occupation of Paris (March 31, 
1814). Napoleon was forced to abdicate and renounce all rights 
to the throne for himself and his family. He was permitted to 
retain his title of “Emperor” and was granted full sovereignty 
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over the tiny island of Elba in the Mediterranean, where he was 
really a prisoner of the allies. The allies immediately reinstated 
the Bourbon dynasty on the throne of France. Louis XVI’s 
brother, the count of Provence, was recalled from England, 
where he had been living, and was given the title of “Louis 
XVIII.”* The boundaries of France were fixed as they had 
been at the beginning of 1792. A great congress of the victori- 
ous powers were summoned to meet at Vienna to settle the 
many problems of readjustment which now arose. Accordingly 
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there gathered in September a notable assembly of rulers and 
statesmen, who set about to redistribute the realms Napoleon 
had ruled. Although the allies were at one in their hostility to 
Napoleon, they immediately began to disagree on how Europe 
should be reconstructed. 

638. Return of Napoleon. While the Congress was still in 
session Napoleon, encouraged by the unpopularity of the Bour- 
bon king and the dissensions among the powers, succeeded in 
escaping from his little kingdom and with twelve hundred men 
landed in France. With an army of enthusiastic followers, who 
joined him on the way, he reached Paris, March 1, 1815. Napo- 


1The son of Louis XVI had been imprisoned and maltreated by the terror- 
ists. He died in 1795, while still a boy, but nevertheless he takes his place in 
the line of French kings as Louis XVII. 
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leon counted on the loyalty of the French people and trusted 
that the divisions between the nations would prevent a com- 
bined attack on him; but the allies quickly forgot their rivalry 
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Napoleon died at St. Helena in 1821. 
The body was brought to Paris in 1840 
and placed with great military splendor 
in this sarcophagus of reddish-brown 
granite, which was hewn in Finland as 
a solid block, weighing sixty-seven tons. 
Around it in the pavement are inscribed 
the names of Napoleon’s greatest vic- 
tories, while some sixty captured ban- 
ners stand beside colossal statues of 
victory. The whole tomb is under the 
gilded dome of the church of the old 
soldiers’ hospital, known as the Invalides, 
which rises one hundred and sixty-one 
feet above it 


in the face of common dan- 
ger and joined to overthrow 
once more “the destroyer 
of the world’s peace.” 
639. Defeat of Napoleon. 
The Duke of Wellington 
assembled .an army of the 
one hundred thousand Brit- 
ish, Germans, and Dutch 
in the Netherlands; and 
Bliicher, with another large 
army of Prussians, was 
ready to assist him. The 
Austrians also had a con- 
siderable force near the 
Rhine. In June,1815, Napo- 
leon collected such an army 
as he could, and with his 
old daring marched to the 
Belgian frontier, hoping to 
divide his enemies and de- 
feat them separately. Al- 
though he managed at first 
to drive back the Prussians, 
he was overcome by Wel- 
lington’s forces at Waterloo 
and completely routed by 
Blicher’s troops, who ar- 
rived to assist the British 
general. There was now no 


hope for Napoleon, for the allies had combined to send indefi- 
nite numbers into the field against him. Hopelessly defeated 
at last, the mighty conqueror had come to the end of his career. 
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Banished to St. Helena, a lonely island in the south Atlantic, 
Napoleon spent his few remaining years writing his Memoirs, 
in which he sought to justify his deeds and hand down to poster- 
ity the story of his achievements. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Tell something of the early life of Napoleon Bonaparte. What 
powers were at war with France when Bonaparte took command of the 
Italian army? What success did Bonaparte meet in Italy? Describe 
Bonaparte’s character and ambitions. What were the chief sources of 
his power? What were Bonaparte’s motives in going to Egypt ? 

II. How did Bonaparte become First Consul? What is the origin of 
the word “consul” ? Why was Bonaparte popular? Describe Bonaparte’s 
second expedition to Italy and its results. How did Bonaparte restore 
order in France? How did Bonaparte adjust the relations of France to 
the Church? What did he do about the runaway nobles? What was the 
Code Napoléon? Why did Bonaparte want to be called Napoleon I? 

III. Why did Napoleon believe that he would be constantly involved 
in war? How did Louisiana come into the possession of the United 
States? What was the extent of French territory when war was re- 
newed in 1803? What were the sources of Napoleon’s dislike for Eng- 
land? Describe the general nature of the Holy Roman Empire. Had 
the emperors tried in previous centuries to strengthen Germany? What 
were the circumstances that led to the consolidation of Germany in 
1803? What is meant by “secularization” ? Give some examples. De- 
scribe the final dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire. How did Prussia 
become involved in war with France in 1806, and what were the results ? 
What was the continental blockade? What was the position of the 
United States? What difficulties do neutral nations have during a war 
of naval powers? How did Napoleon hope to make the Continent in- 
dependent of English commerce ? 

IV. What did Napoleon do for Paris? What was the result of 
Napoleon’s attempt to add Spain to his empire? How were the French 
boundaries extended after the war with Austria in 1809? Why did 
Napoleon marry an Austrian princess? 

V. Why did Napoleon undertake his Russian expedition? What re- 
forms were carried through in Prussia as a result of her defeat by 
Napoleon? Tell something of the campaign of 1813. Why is the battle 
of Leipzig called the “Battle of the Nations”? What was the end of 
Napoleon’s career in Europe? What does Europe owe to Napoleon? 


BOOK VI. A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
1814-1914 


CHAPTER XXX 
EUROPE AFTER THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


I. RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE BY THE CONGRESS OF 
VIENNA 


640. Decisions of the Congress of Vienna. There are few more 
important chapters in the political history of Europe than the 
reconstruction of the map which was arranged by that impres- 
sive assembly of monarchs, princes, and statesmen who met at 
the international Congress of Vienna. They had no idea of 
establishing things as they had been before the Napoleonic 
Period, for the reason that Austria, Russia, and Prussia all 
had schemes for their own advantage which interfered with so 
simple an arrangement. 

The allies quickly agreed that Holland should become a 
hereditary kingdom under the House of Orange, which had long 
played so conspicuous a role in the history of the Dutch Repub- 
lic ($$ 363 ff.). In order that Holland might be the better able 
to check any new encroachments on the part of France, she was 
given the former Austrian Netherlands. Switzerland was de- 
clared independent, as were all the small Italian states which 
had existed prior to the changes made by Napoleon, except the 
ancient republics of Venice and Genoa, neither of which was re- 
stored. Genoa was given to the king of Sardinia; Venetia was 
given to Austria, as an indemnity for her losses in the Nether- 
lands. Austria also recovered her former territory of Milan 
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and became, by reason of her control of northern Italy, a power- 
ful factor in determining the policy of the whole Italian penin- 
sula. As to Germany, no one desired to undo the great work 
of 1803 (§§ 606 ff.) and restore the old anarchy. The former 
tnembers of the Rhine Confederation were bent upon main- 
taining the “sovereignty” Napoleon had secured for them, 
consequently the allies determined that the several states of 
Germany should be independent, but “united in a federal union.”’ 

641. Dispute over Polish Territory and Saxony. So far all 
was tolerably harmonious. Nevertheless, serious differences of 
opinion developed at the congress, which nearly brought on war 
among the allies themselves and also encouraged Napoleon’s 
return from Elba. These concerned the disposition of the Polish 
territory that Napoleon had converted into the grand duchy of 
Warsaw. Prussia agreed with Russia that the territory should 
remain a separate state under the supremacy of the Tsars. Prus- 
sia was then to be indemnified for her losses in Poland by annex- 
ing the lands of the king of Saxony, who, it was argued, merited 
this punishment for remaining faithful to Napoleon after the 
rest of Germany had deserted him. 

642. Sagacity of Talleyrand. Austria and England, on the 
other hand, were bitterly opposed to this arrangement. They 
approved neither of dispossessing the king of Saxony nor of 
extending the Tsar’s influence westward by giving him Poland. 
The great diplomatist Talleyrand, who represented Louis XVIII, 
the new French king, at the congress, now saw his chance. The 
allies had resolved to treat France as a black sheep and permit 
the other four great powers to arrange matters to suit them- 
selves. But they were now hopelessly at odds, and Austria and 
England found France a welcome ally in their opposition to the 
Northern powers. So in this way France, which had been looked 
upon as a dangerous enemy for the last quarter of a century, 
was received back into the family of nations. 

643. The. Compromise. A compromise was at last reached. 
The Tsar, Alexander, was allowed to create a kingdom of 
Poland out of the grand duchy of Warsaw, but only half of the 


- 
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_possessions of the king of Saxony were ceded to Prussia. As a 


further indemnity to Prussia, Frederick William III was given 
important provinces on both banks of the Rhine, so that the 
territory of the kingdom of Prussia reached all the way to the 
boundaries of France (Map 18). The power of Prussia was 
thus greatly increased in western Germany. The great impor- 
tance of this arrangement we shall see later when we come to 
trace the development of the German Empire.* 

644, Tendency to restore the Old Régime. Napoleon, in spite 
of all his despotism, was a son of the Revolution and had no 
sympathy with the ancient evils that it had done away with. 
The people of the countries that had come under his influence 
had shared some of the great reforms of the French Revolution ; 
nevertheless, the restored monarchs in many of the smaller 
European states proceeded to reéstablish the ancient feudal 
injustices and to treat their subjects as if there had been no 
French Revolution and no such man as Napoleon. 

In order to understand the period following the downfall of 
Napoleon we must realize that the statesmen who met together 
at Vienna were determined to restore peace in Europe and to 
promote their own national interests, which had been so im- 
paired by Napoleon’s ambitions. They therefore reinstated the 
monarchs whom they regarded as “legitimately” entitled to 
rule, and suppressed all attempts on the part of the people to 
gain any further measure of liberty. This they believed was 
the only way to bring order out of the chaos into which Europe 
had fallen. 

645. Influence of Metternich. Austria had emerged from the 
disorder as the dominant power in Europe and for thirty years 
played the leading réle in international affairs. From 1815 
to 1848 those who wished to restore the conditions of the old 
régime were able, under the leadership of her astute minister 
Count Metternich, to oppose pretty successfully those who from 


1In the new Prussian possessions on the Rhine great manufacturing towns 
grew up, including those in the Ruhr valley, which were occupied by the 
French in 1923 (Chapter XLII). 
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time to time attempted to secure for the people a greater control 
of the government. This did not mean, of course, that no prog- 
ress was made during this long period in realizing the ideals of 
the liberal parties in the various European states, or that one 
man could block the advance of nations for a generation. 

646. Various Kinds of Political Parties. We should at this 
point become familiar with a number of terms which are com- 
monly used to describe the different ideas men have held as to 
the best kind of government. These are “reactionary,” “con- 
servative,” “liberal,” “radical,” and “red.” Thus, one hears a 
person referred to as a reactionary, a conservative, a liberal. 
In general, a reactionary is one who wishes to restore things as 
they were in the past and believes that on the whole “the old 
ways are the best.”’ A conservative wishes to keep things as 
they are and is usually willing to err, if necessary, on the side 
of caution. A liberal is one who believes in reform. 

During the nineteenth century the liberals were particularly 
anxious to secure constitutions limiting the powers of the rulers, 
and also to increase the number of people who were allowed to 
vote. Nowadays those who believe in discarding the present 
order entirely and inaugurating a new form of government are 
called radicals. Those who advocate a change of this kind 
by revolutionary rather than by peaceful means are often 
called reds. 

It frequently happens that people are called reactionary or 
conservative who believe in progress, while many who have no 
idea of overturning everything or resorting to violence are 
branded as radical or red by timid persons who do not like their 
ideas. In this way a great deal of unfairness may arise from 
the fact that the various parties take very little trouble to un- 
derstand what their opponents really stand for. 

647. The “Holy Alliance” and the Quadruple Alliance. The 
statesmen who had arranged the map of Europe at the Congress 
of Vienna were, in the main, reactionaries; they had restored 
things largely as they had been before Napoleon had upset 
Europe. They were now faced with the practical question of 
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how to make permanent the peace which they claimed to have 
restored. Alexander I, who had become very religious, advo- 
cated the formation of a religious brotherhood of monarchs, 
which was given the name “Holy Alliance.” This was accepted 
by the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, and published 
in September, 1815. 

The members of the alliance regarded themselves as “dele- 
gates of Providence,” ruling over various branches of the same 
family. Their Majesties, “in view of the great events which 
have taken place in Europe during the past three years, and 
especially. in view of the benefits which it has pleased Divine 
Providence to shed upon those states whose governments have 
placed their confidence and sole hope in Him, have reached the 
profound conviction that it is essential to base the policy of 
the powers, in their mutual relations with one another, upon the 
sublime truths which are taught by the eternal religion of God 
our Savior.” They declared “that the present act has for its only 
aim to manifest to the whole world their firm purpose to have 
no other rule in the administration of their states, and in their 
relations with other governments, than the precepts of this holy 
religion.” Other European monarchs who should recognize the 
sacred principles of the alliance were cordially invited to be- 
come members. 

The Tsar and the king of Prussia took the alliance seriously, 
but most of the other diplomats who had taken part in the 
scramble for territory at the Congress of Vienna regarded it as 
only a whim of the pious Tsar. One of the statesmen declared 
it a “piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.” The far-seeing 
Metternich, however, realized that some strong force would in- 
deed be needed to suppress any outbreaks that might occur, and 
shortly afterwards formed a secret alliance with Prussia, Russia, 
and England (November, 1815), which constituted a sort of 
international committee to uphold the settlement at Vienna. 
Meetings were to be held from time to time and such measures 
taken as seemed to them necessary to maintain order. 

The repressive means employed by this group of powers were 
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attributed later by the liberals to the Holy Alliance, which 
seemed to them a conspiracy of despotic monarchs to suppress 
freedom and reform, under a pious guise. This confusion was a 
natural result of the fact that the same rulers belonged to both 
the Holy Alliance and the Quadruple Alliance. The Holy 
Alliance of Alexander really amounted to nothing; it was the 
Quadruple Alliance of the four great powers which held Europe 
in its grip until the liberals proved themselves too strong to be 
longer bound by it. 


II. Tot GERMAN CONFEDERATION 


648. Reduced Number of States in Germany. The Napole- 
onic occupation of Germany left permanent results. The con- 
solidation of territory that followed the cession of the west 
bank of the Rhine to France had, as has been explained, de- 
prived the bishops, abbots, and knights, and most of the free 
towns, of their rights as governments. Their lands had been 
given to more important princes; hence there remained only 
thirty-eight German states, including four towns, when the Con- 
gress of Vienna took up the question of forming a confederation 
to replace the former Holy Roman Empire (§§ 606 ff.). 

649. Growing Importance of Prussia. Prussia was greatly 
strengthened by the annexation of a part of Saxony and of the 
Rhine provinces. Moreover, the reforms carried out in Prussia 
- after the battle of Jena by the distinguished minister Stein and 
his successor, Hardenberg, had done for Prussia somewhat the 
same thing that the first National Assembly had done for 
France. The abolition of the feudal social castes and the libera- 
tion of the serfs prepared the way for a great modern business 
development of the country. The reorganization of the whole 
military system made possible Prussia’s great victories in 1866 
and 1870, which led to the formation of a new German empire 
under her leadership. 

650. The German Confederation a Union of Rulers. In 1815, 
after the glorious victory over Napoleon, many of the German 
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liberals longed to see the German states united in a common 
fatherland. The great obstacle to any thoroughgoing unifica- 
tion lay in the fact that the two chief German rulers, the em- 
peror of Austria and the king of Prussia, possessed considerable 
territory the population of which was not German: Prussia had 
Polish possessions, and the emperor of Austria was king of 
Hungary and ruled over several kinds of Slavs and also Italians. 

So the choice lay between including in the proposed union 
only the German-speaking portions of Prussia and Austria or 
attempting to embrace a large number of non-German peoples. 
The conclusion reached at Vienna was that the new German 
union should include only those territories which had formed 
part of the Holy Roman Empire before the disturbances caused 
by Napoleon. This arrangement left large portions of Prussia 
and Austria out of the union and led some decades later, as we 
shall see, to a war between Prussia and Austria. The result of 
this conflict was to bring all the Prussian possessions into the 
German Empire and push Austria out altogether. 

Moreover, following the old tradition of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the union was really a confederation of rulers rather 
than of countries. The various German sovereigns were reluc- 
tant, moreover, to sacrifice any of their independence in favor 
of a central government, and so the confederation really 
amounted to little more than an alliance between practically 
independent states. 

The diet which held its meetings at Frankfurt was composed 
not of representatives of the people, but of the rulers who were 
members of the confederation. The members reserved to them- 
selves the right of forming alliances of all kinds, but pledged 
themselves to make no agreement endangering the safety of the 
union or of any of its members, nor to make war upon any 
member of the confederation on any pretense whatsoever. The 
constitution could not be amended without the approval of all 
the governments concerned. In spite of its obvious weaknesses 


1QObserve the boundary of the German Confederation as it is indicated on 
Map 18. 
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the confederation of 1815 lasted for half a century, until Prussia 
finally expelled Austria from the union by arms and incorpo- 
rated the rest of Germany in the German Empire. 

651. Disappointment of the Liberals. The German liberals 
were not only disappointed that the Congress of Vienna had 
failed to weld Germany into a modern national state, but they 
were also troubled because the king of Prussia had broken his 
promise to give Prussia a constitution. But Frederick Wil- 
liam IIT was a weak monarch and had lived through such a 
period of revolutionary disorder that he was very willing to 
listen to the advice of Metternich, who opposed all tendencies 
toward democracy and constitutional government. 

652. Liberal Thought in Germany Suppressed. The attacks 
upon the freedom of the press, and especially the interference 
with the liberty of teaching in the universities, which were al- 
ready beginning to pride themselves on their scholarship and 
science, scandalized such progressive spirits as Germany pos- 
sessed ; yet no successful protest was raised, and Germany as a 
whole submitted for a generation to Metternich 's system by 
which reform of all kinds was discouraged. 

653. Some of the Southern German States receive Constitu- 
tions (1818-1820). Nevertheless, important progress was made 
in southern Germany. As early as 1818 the king of Bavaria 
granted his people a constitution in which he stated their rights 
and admitted them to a share in the government by establishing 
a parliament. His example was followed within two years by 
the rulers of Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Hesse. 


III. REVOLUTION IN SPAIN AND HER COLONIES; 
INDEPENDENCE OF LATIN-AMERICA 


654. The Old Régime restored in Spain. The very thorough- 
ness with which Metternich’s ideas of repression were carried 
out in the Mediterranean states led the liberals in Spain and 
Italy to be the first to make an attempt to rid the people of 
their despotic rulers. 
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When the former king of Spain, Ferdinand VII, was restored 
to power by the allies, he abolished completely all the reforms 
that Napoleon had introduced (§ 623). A noteworthy constitu- 
tion which the Spanish people had adopted in 1812 was annulled. 
The Inquisition, feudal privileges, and monastic orders were 
all brought back, along with the system of absolute govern- 
ment. Books and newspapers were strictly censored, free speech 
was repressed, and'great numbers of liberals were imprisoned 
or executed. 

655. The Spanish-American Colonies. Far more important 
than the discontent at home was the revolt which had been 
going on for years in the Spanish territory across the Atlantic, 
where the colonists were fighting to secure their freedom from 
the mother country. Spain itself was, of course, but a small 
part of the vast Spanish empire, which included her large pos- 
sessions in the New World. These embraced Mexico (and the 
regions to the northwest, later acquired by the United States), 
Central America, and nearly all South America except Brazil, 
which belonged to Portugal. The mother country had from the 
first shel or Wide the trade of her colonies. This selfish policy 
caused great discontent among the colonists. When Napoleon 
placed his brother on the throne of Spain, the Latin Americans? 
saw their commerce still further threatened. Encouraged by the 
success of the North American colonies in gaining their inde- 
pendence from England, the Spanish Americans revolted. 

656. Revolt of the Spanish Colonies (1810-1825). Beginning 
in 1810, Mexico, New Granada (now Colombia), Venezuela, 
Peru, Argentina, and Chile, while they still professed to be 
loyal to Ferdinand VII, took their government into their own 
hands and drove out the former Spanish officials. At first these 
revolts were put down with great cruelty; but in 1817, under 
the leadership of Bolivar, Venezuela won its entire independ- 
ence. During the following five years the Spaniards also lost 


+South and Central America and Mexico are often spoken of as Latin 


America, because their inhabitants speak Spanish or Portuguese, which are 
languages derived from Latin. 
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New Granada, Peru, Ecuador, Chile, Mexico, and lastly (1825) 
Upper Peru, which was renamed Bolivia after its liberator. 

657. Revolution in Spain (1820). Ever since his restoration 
Ferdinand VII had been sending thousands of men to die of 
fever and wounds in the vain attempt to subdue the insurgents 
in South America. At last, in January, 1820, the soldiers who 
were waiting in Cadiz to be sent to America, well aware of the 
sufferings of the regiments which had preceded them, were 
easily aroused to revolt. The revolution spread to Madrid, 
where a mob surrounded the palace (March g) and forced the 
king to take an oath to restore the constitution of 1812. 

658. Interference of France in Spain. The representatives 
of the Great Powers—Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, and 
England—met at Verona in 1822, to discuss what should be done 
about the Spanish crisis. Great Britain refused to interfere 
in any way. Her people sympathized with the efforts of the 
Spanish colonies to win their independence; moreover, it was 
not to England’s advantage to assist Ferdinand to regain his 
power and perhaps recover the Spanish-American colonies. She 
did not wish to lose the profitable trade which was opened up to 
her by the new South American states. But Louis XVIII was in- 
duced to send an army across the Pyrenees. The French com- 
mander easily defeated the revolutionists and placed Ferdinand 
in a position to stamp out his enemies. He did this in such a 
ferocious and bloodthirsty manner that his French allies were 
heartily ashamed of him. 

659. European Policies and the Monroe Doctrine. While 
France was helping to restore absolutism in Spain, the Spanish 
colonies, as we have seen, were rapidly winning their independ- 
ence, encouraged by the United States and England. 

The threats of Metternich and his friends to help Spain re- 
store her control over her colonies led President Monroe, in his 
message to Congress, December, 1823, to call attention to the 
dangers of intervention as practiced by the European alliance of 
great powers, and to state clearly what has since become famous 
as the “Monroe Doctrine”; namely, that the United States 
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would consider any attempt on the part of the European allies 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States and as 
an unfriendly act. 


IV. REVOLUTIONARY MovEMENTs IN ITALY; 
INDEPENDENCE OF BELGIUM 


660. Italy “a Geographical Expression” in 1820. Italy was 
at this time what Metternich called only “a geographical ex- 
pression,’—it had no political unity whatever. Lombardy and 
Venetia, in the northern part, were in the hands of Austria; and 
Parma, Modena, and Tuscany belonged to members of the 
Austrian family. In the south the considerable kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies was ruled over by a branch of the Spanish Bour- 
bons, while the Papal States cut through the center of the penin- 
sula. There seemed to be no hope of making Italy into a united 
nation. 

The downfall of Napoleon left Italy seemingly in a worse 
state than that in which he had found it. The hold of Austria 
was strengthened by her acquisition of Venetia. The petty des- 
pots of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, reseated on their thrones 
by the Congress of Vienna, hastened to sweep away the reforms 
which Napoleon had introduced, and to reéstablish all the 
evils of the old régime. The lesser Italian princes, moreover, 
showed themselves to be heartily in sympathy with Austria, not- 
withstanding the cordial hatred of the Italian people for the 
Austrians. 

661. Revolutionary Movements in Italy (1820-1821). General 
discontent began to spread throughout the peninsula and led 
to the formation of numerous secret societies, which assumed 
strange names, practiced mysterious rites, and plotted darkly 
in the name of Italian liberty and independence. By far the 
most noted of these associations took the strange name of Car- 
bonari; that is, charcoal-burners. Its objects were individual 
liberty, constitutional government, and national independence 
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and unity. These it undertook to promote by agitation, by con- 
spiracy, and, if it proved necessary, by revolution. Their efforts 
were not, however, very successful. 

On hearing of the revolution in Spain the liberals in Naples 
took courage and forced their ruler to adopt for his kingdom 
the Spanish constitution, which they greatly admired. The 
alert Metternich, who had from time to time called congresses 
of the European powers, obtained the consent of Russia and 
Prussia to dispatch Austrian troops to check the development of 
“revolt and crime.” The liberals of Naples were not prepared 
to withstand an attack of the Austrian army, and so the revolu- 
tion was soon put down. The desire for reform, however, and 
for a united Italy free from foreign interference was not crushed 
by Metternich’s troops, but continued to grow and await a more 
favorable opportunity for its realization. The way in which the 
present kingdom of Italy came about will be described later. 

662. Belgium becomes an Independent Kingdom in 1831. 
A new little kingdom was added to the European states by the 
revolt of the former Austrian Netherlands from the king of 
Holland, to whom they had been assigned by the Congress of 
Vienna. The southern Netherlands were still as different from 
the northern as they had been in the time of William the Silent. 
Holland was Protestant and German; while the southern prov- 
inces, to whom the union with Holland had always been dis- 
tasteful, were Catholic and akin to the French in their sympa- 
thies. Encouraged by the revolution at Paris in 1830 (§ 687), 
the people of Brussels rose in revolt against their Dutch king 
and forced his troops to leave the city. 

Through the influence of England and France the European 
powers agreed to recognize the independence of the Belgians, 
who established a kingdom and introduced an excellent consti- 
tution providing for a limited monarchy modeled upon that of 
England. The neutrality of Belgium was solemnly guaranteed 
_ by the European powers, including Prussia, but’ this did not 
prevent Germany from violating Belgian territory and making 
it a battleground in 1914. 
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QUESTIONS 


I. Upon what points did the Congress of Vienna easily agree? Upon 
what two points was there serious discord? 

II. What were the chief results of the Napoleonic period in Germany ? 
How was Prussia strengthened as a result of Napoleon’s intervention in 
Germany? Describe the German Confederation of 1815. Who was 
Metternich, and what were his views? Do you think that the govern- 
ment ought to prevent criticism of its policy? 

III. Why is there a monument in St. Augustine, Florida, in honor of 
the Spanish constitution of 1812? What colonies did Spain hold in 
America? What caused the Spanish colonies to revolt from the mother 
country? What were the circumstances which led to the see 
of the “Monroe Doctrine” ? 

IV. Of what states was Italy composed after 1815? What were the 
chief obstacles in the way of a united Italy? How did the Pope come 
to be the ruler of an Italian state? Explain why Metternich was able 
to oppose successfully the tendencies toward revolution. How did the 
kingdom of Belgium come into existence ? 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


I. THE New AGE or MACHINERY 


663. A Revolution that changed the Life of Everyone. In 
the preceding chapters we have reviewed the startling changes 
and reforms introduced by the leaders of the French Revolution 
and by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the reconstruction of Europe 
at the Congress of Vienna. These were mainly the work of 
statesmen, warriors, and diplomats. But a still more fundamen- 
tal revolution than that which has been described had begun in 
England before the meeting of the Estates General. 

In studying the past we sometimes make the mistake of 
thinking that the great mass of the people Were taking part in 
the various wars and congresses. We need only recollect, how- 
ever, that even during the recent World War the everyday life 
of the great majority of people in the United States who did not 
participate directly or indirectly in the conflict went on much as 
usual. So it must have been in the past. While statesmen dis- 
cussed the distribution of territories and thrones, almost every- 
one went about his work little conscious of the changes that 
were taking place. Whether Polish territory went to Prussia 
or Russia, or a Bourbon king sat on the throne of France or not, 
the laborious life of the farmer and workman remained much 
the same. - 

We shall now turn our attention to a revolution which did 
‘alter the life of everyone. This revolution was the work of 
scientific men and patient inventors who set about to improve 
man’s ways of living. These men never stirred an assembly by 
their fiery denunciation of evils, or led an army to victory, or 
conducted a clever diplomatic negotiation; on the contrary, 
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their attention was concentrated upon improving the homely 
operations of everyday life—the work of the housewife draw- 
ing out her thread with a distaff or spinning wheel, of the 
weaver at his primitive loom, of the miner struggling against 
the water which threatened to flood his mine. 

664. The World transformed by Machinery. Most of us 
accept the world in which we live—that is, the clothes we wear, 
our modern houses, trains, steamships, skyscrapers, asphalt 
streets, telephones, automobiles—as if it had always existed. 
We do not realize the countless discoveries, inventions, and im- 
provements which had to be made in order to transform the 
conditions of the eighteenth century (Chapter XXVI) into 
those of our modern world. 

Indeed, until the nineteenth century the people of western 
Europe and America for the most part continued to till their 
fields, weave their cloth, and saw and plane their boards by 
hand, much as the ancient Egyptians had done. Merchandise 
was still transported in slow, lumbering carts, and letters were 
as long in getting from London to Paris as in the reign of 
Constantine. Suddenly, however, a series of ingenious devices 
were invented which in a few generations eclipsed the achieve- 
ments of ages and revolutionized every branch of business. This 
change is known as the Industrial Revolution, and its most 
important factor is the introduction of machinery. The power 
and tireless energy of the machine were substituted for the hu- 
man hand; moreover, it was now no longer necessary for the 
horse or the ox to drag persons or goods slowly from place to 
place. The amount of work which could be accomplished in 
the world by these new slaves of iron was indefinitely increased. 
The modern era, with its opportunity for endless improvements, 
had begun. Let us examine some of the ways in which this 
came about. 

665. Improvements in Spinning and Weaving. If one walks 
through a department store today, he may see hundreds of 
yards of cotton goods, silks, woolens, and velvets of marvelous 
fineness and beauty neatly piled on the shelves. None of this 
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material has been made by hand, but has been skillfully and 
rapidly manufactured by machinery. The revolution in manu- 
facture which has taken place in the last hundred and fifty years 
is excellently illustrated by the improvement in making these 
woven fabrics. In order to produce cloth, one must first spin 
(that is, twist) the wool, cotton, or flax into thread; then, by 
means of a loom, the thread can be 
woven into a fabric. If we examine 
a handkerchief, or a piece of our 
clothing carefully, we can see how 
skillfully the many threads are in- 
terlaced. A simple way of spinning 
thread had been in use for thou- 
sands of years, but it was possible 
for a person to make only a single 
thread at a time. This method was 
so slow that the weavers could not 
get all the thread they needed. 
There was great demand, there- 
fore, for a means of spinning which 
would supply thread as fast as the 
weavers could use it. By 1767 James 
Hargreaves, an English spinner, in- 
vented what was called a spinning 
jenny, which enabled a workman, DISTAFF 

by turning a wheel, to spin eight or 

‘ten threads at once and thus do the work of eight or ten spin- 
ners: A year later a barber, Richard Arkwright, patented a 
device operated by water power for drawing out thread by 
means of rollers.. Before the end of the eighteenth century im- 
proved machines spinning two hundred threads simultaneously 


1 The hand spinner had bunches of wool, which had been combed into loose 
curls, on the end of a stick, or distaff. She pulled and twisted the wool with 
her fingers into a yarn, which she wound on the spindle. By whirling the 
spindle around she could help twist. The spinning wheel was invented to give 
a better twist to the spindle. It had become common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and was still used by our great-grandmothers. 
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had been invented; and as they were driven by power and 
required only one or two watchers, they produced thread so 
much more cheaply that the hand workers could not compete 
with them. Such inventions as these produced the modern 
factory system. 

666. The Power Loom and the Cotton Gin. The enormous 
output of thread and yarn on these new machines made the 


SPINNING MULE 


The spinning mule requires only one person to operate a long row of spindles 
and does the. work of many hand spinners 


weavers dissatisfied with the clumsy old hand loom, which could 
not now take care of the thread as fast as it was produced. 

In order to weave, one must have a frame, or loom, with a 
roller at the back on which are wound the long threads that are 
to run the length of the fabric. These threads are called the 
warp. They are stretched tight on the frame in front of the 
weaver. There is a device which enables him to raise every 
other thread by putting his foot on a treadle. The cross thread, 
called the woof, is wound on a shuttle which the weaver passes 
through the warp and which goes under one thread and over 
the next. He then presses another treadle, which reverses the 
position of the threads of the warp, raising those that had been 
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down before, so that when he passes the shuttle back, it goes 
under the threads it went over the first time. By repeating this 
process the threads are interlaced and the cloth is gradually 
built up. This is the simplest form of weaving, and was prac- 
ticed by the women of the lake villages, of which we learned in 
Chapter I. 

In 1784 Dr. Cartwright, a clergyman of Kent, patented a 
new loom, run by water power, which threw the shuttle and 
shifted the warp for itself. This machine was steadily improved 
during the nineteenth century, until today a single machine 
operated by one workman can do as much weaving in a day as 
two hundred weavers could do with old-fashioned hand looms. 
The accompanying illustration gives some idea of a modern 
spinning machine. 

Other inventions followed. The time required for bleaching 
was reduced from several months to a few days by using chemi- 
cals instead of relying principally upon the sunlight. In 1792 
Eli Whitney, in the United States, invented a device (called a 
gin) which enabled one man to take the seeds out of fifty pounds 
of cotton a day instead of five or six pounds, which had been 
the limit for the hand worker. Later the cotton gin was im- 
proved, and operated by steam, so that at the present time it 
will clean three or four thousand pounds of cotton in a day. 


Il. Tue STEAM ENGINE 


667. Demand for Iron, Steel, and Power. The new inventions 
greatly increased the demand for iron and steel, for it was 
necessary to have a strong and durable material out of which 
machinery could be made. Moreover, some adequate power had 
to be found to run the new machines. Windmills were common, 
and waterfalls and streams had long been used to turn water 
wheels; but the wind was uncertain and the streams were often 
low. The earliest use of steam was to operate pumps, which 
raised water into high reservoirs so that it could be used to 
run water wheels. Steam pumps were also used to drain water 
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from mines. With the perfecting of the steam engine for run- 
ning machinery old difficulties were overcome, and there was 
no need, as formerly, of locating factories near flowing water. 
While new methods of spinning and weaving were being in- 
troduced, other inventors were finding better ways of melting 
and forging iron, and still others were improving the crude 
steam engines then in use. New processes for reducing iron 
from the ore were discovered. 
Coal began to be used instead 
of charcoal for softening the 
metal, and the old-fashioned 
bellows were replaced by great 
blast furnaces. Steam ham- 
mers were invented, weighing 
hundreds of pounds and strik- 
ing hundreds of blows a min- 
ute, which could be used to 
beat the iron into shape. . 
668. Watt’s Steam Engine. 
James Watt was the first to 
make the steam engine a prac- 
tical device for furnishing 
power to the new machines. 
James Watt Watt did not, however, invent 
the steam engine, as has been 
commonly supposed. As an instrument-maker in Glasgow, he 
was called upon (about 1760) to repair the model of a steam 
engine invented sixty years earlier by an ingenious mechanic 
named Newcomen. Watt hit upon a number of important im- 
provements, and devised a scheme for making the engine turn 
the wheels of a machine attached toit. In 1785 the steam engine 
was first applied to spinning-machinery, and by the end of the 
century the new engines were becoming as common as the old 
windmills and water mills. 
669. The Industrial Revolution in France. England was the 
first country to develop the modern use of machinery for manu- 
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facturing. It was not until after the establishment of peace in 
1815 that the Industrial Revolution really began in France. At 
that time there was only one small steam engine employed in 
French industry—at a cotton factory in Alsace; but by 1847 
France had nearly five thousand steam engines, with a capacity 
of sixty thousand horse power, and many important manufac- 
turing centers had developed. Paris alone had three hundred 
and forty-two thousand factory workers; other cities had their 
great factories; and whole quarters inhabited exclusively by 
factory laborers grew up in manufacturing centers. 

670. The Age of Steam. While the improved steam engine 
was first used in factories, it soon revolutionized navigation 
and transportation. We shall see in a later chapter how the 
steamboat and the steam locomotive made it possible for men 
to get from place to place in a much shorter time than was re- 
quired by the stagecoach or the sailing vessel. Moreover, the 
manufactured goods which were now produced in such large 
quantities by the new power machines could be sent rapidly 
all over the world. Thus both commerce and business were 
enormously increased. For a century or more, steam was 
used to run machinery; but now it has to some extent been 
replaced by gasoline and by electricity, for men have learned 
how to utilize the electric current to drive great power plants, 
to run trolley cars, and to send messages around the world 


(§§ 851, gor). 
III. CAPITALISM AND THE FACTORY SYSTEM 


671. The Domestic System of Industry. Having seen how 
machinery was introduced in England in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and how steam came to be utilized as a mo- 
tive power, we have now to consider the important results of 
these inventions in changing the conditions under which people 
lived and worked. Up to this time “‘manufacture” still meant, 
as it did in the original Latin (manu facere), “to make by 
hand.” Artisans carried on trades with their own tools in their 
own homes or in small shops, as the cobbler does today. Instead 
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of working with hundreds of others in great factories and being 
entirely dependent upon his wages, a workman, in England at 
least, was often able to give some attention to a small garden 
plot, from which he derived a part of his support. The old 
method of manufacture is known as the domestic system. The 
introduction of machinery changed this. Hand laborers were 
no longer able to compete with the swift and tireless machines 
and found their work growing more and more unprofitable. 
Large factories sprang up, and the workers now realized that 
they had to leave their pleasant surroundings and live near their 
work ; long rows of houses, without gardens or even grassplots, 
were hastily built around the factory buildings, and thus the ugly 
tenement districts and slums of our cities came into existence. 

672. Mass Production and the Division of Labor. By the in- 
vention and constant improvement of machinery the whole 
process of making shoes, furniture, clothing, knives, jewelry, 
and every article we use has been changed. Whereas in the 
days of the guild system (§ 272) a pair of shoes, a coat, or a 
table was made by one workman, now special machines are de- 
vised for every detail of the process. One workman may oper- 
ate a machine which does only one small part of the work 
required, and have no further participation in the manufacture 
of an article; but the speed and reliability of these machines 
make it possible for the modern factory to turn out large quan- 
tities of the article in the same time that an old-fashioned shop 
could have produced one. 

673. The Capitalist and the Workingman. There grew up, 
as a result of this great revolution in the methods of manu- 
facturing, two new social classes. There were, on the one hand, 
the capitalists, who owned the buildings and the machinery and 
who had the money necessary to run the business; and, on the 
other, the workmen whom they hired to operate the machines. 
The workingman became dependent upon the few who were rich 
enough to set up factories. He could no longer earn a livelihood 
in the old way, by conducting a small shop of his own, but must 
seek employment from the capitalist. As long as there were 
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plenty of workers the business man could fix any hours and pay 
what he wished. The question of how much of the profits shall 
go to the business man, or capitalist, and how much shall be 
given to the workmen immediately became, and still is, the 
most vital question in the problem of the relation of labor 
and capital. 

674. Women and Children in the Factories. The destruction 
of the domestic system of industry had also an unhappy 
effect upon the work and the lives of women and children. Be- 
fore the invention of the steam engine, when the simple ma- 
chines were worked by hand, children could be employed only 
in some of the minor processes, such as preparing the cotton for 
spinning ; but in the modern factory, labor was largely confined 
to watching machines, piecing broken threads, and working 
levers, so that both women and children could be used as effec- 
tively as men, and much more cheaply. 

This tended greatly to increase the number employed in the 
factories. Under the old system of domestic industry the 
women had worked at varied tasks, which they had performed 
at home; whereas under the new system they had to flock to 
the factory at the call of the whistle, and labor monotonously at 
a speed set by the foreman. This led to many grave evils which, 
as we shall see, the government has been called upon to remedy 
from time to time by factory legislation. Although women and 
children have been saved some of the worst hardships, a great 
deal still remains to be done. 

675. The Capitalists oppose Government Interference. The 
capitalists and business classes maintained that the government 
should not attempt to regulate the prices of goods or their 
quality. Neither should it interfere with the employer and his 
workmen, except to protect both from violence; it should not 
fix the hours of work or the conditions in the factories. Prices, 
they maintained, would be kept down by the competition among 
the manufacturers, and wages would be fixed by the number 
of people seeking work and the need for their services. Every- 


one should have the greatest freedom to do what he was able to 
WwW 
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do. If he was-a person of ability, he would prosper; if he had 
no special ability, he could only hope to get the wages that the 
employer found it advantageous to pay him. 

676. Sad Results of the Industrial Revolution. The chief 
trouble with this theory was that it did not work well in prac- 
tice. On the contrary, the great manufacturing cities, instead 
of being filled with happy and prosperous people, became the 
homes of a small number of capitalists, who had grown rich as 
the owners and directors of the factories, and multitudes of poor 
working people with no other resources than their wages, which 
were often not enough to feed and clothe their families. Little 
children under nine years of age, working from twelve to fifteen 
hours a day, and women forced to leave their homes to tend 
the machines in the factories were now replacing the men 
workers. After their long day’s work they returned to miser- 
able tenements, which were the only lodgings they could afford. 

677. Laws to protect Workingmen. After the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, as things got worse rather than better, there 
were increasing signs of discontent in England. This led to 
various attempts to improve matters. There were those who 
hoped to secure reforms by extending the right to vote, in order 
that the working classes might be represented in Parliament 
and so have laws passed to remedy at least the worst evils. In 
this movement some of the wealthier class often joined; but the 
working people were naturally chiefly interested, and they em- 
bodied their ideas of reform in a great “people’s charter,” which 
will be described later (§ 763). 

678. Origin of Trade Unions. In addition to this attempt to 
secure reform through the government, the workingmen formed 
unions of their own in the various trades and industries, in order 
to protect themselves by dealing in a body with their employers. 
The trade-union movement began in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. At first the formation of unions was forbidden 


1The old guilds (§§ 272. 501) resembled modern labor unions, but included 
both capitalists and laborers. Our labor unions did not grow out of the medi- 
eval guilds, but were organized to meet new evils. 
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by English law. Men were sentenced to imprisonment or de- 
portation as convicts if they joined such “combinations,” or 
unions, to raise their wages. In 1824 Parliament repealed this 
~ harsh law, and trade unions increased rapidly. They were 
hampered, however, by various restrictions; and even now, 
although they have spread widely all over the world, people 
are by no means agreed as to whether workingmen’s unions are 
the best way of improving the conditions of the laboring 
classes. 

Another theory for permanently bettering the situation of 
the working people was socialism. As socialism has played an 
important rdle in the history of Europe during the past fifty 
years, we must stop to examine the meaning of this word. 


IV. Tue Risk oF SocIALISM 


679. Social Ownership of the Means of Production. Socialists 
hold that “the means of production” should belong to society 
and not be held as the private property of individuals. “The 
means of production” is a very vague phrase and might in- 
clude farms and gardens as well as tools; but when the socialist 
uses it, he is generally thinking of the machines which the In- 
dustrial Revolution has brought into the world and of the fac- 
tories and mines which house and keep them going, as well as 
of the railroads and steamships which carry their products. In 
short, the main idea of the socialists is that the great industries 
which have arisen as a result of the Industrial Revolution 
should not be left in private hands. They claim that it is not 
right for the capitalists to own the mills upon which the work- 
ingman must depend for his living; that the attempt of labor 
unions to get higher wages does not offer more than a temporary 
relief, since the system is wrong which permits the wealthy to 
have such a control over the poor. The person who works for 
wages, say the socialists, is not free: he is a “wage slave” of his 
employer. To remedy this the socialist would turn over the 
great industries of the capitalists to national, state, or town 
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ownership, so that all may have a share in the profits. This 
ideal state of society, which, they say, is sure to come in the 
future, they call the Codperative Commonwealth. 

The first socialists relied on the kind hearts of the capitalists 
to bring about the change, once the situation was made clear. 
Modern socialists, however, do not think that the rich will ever, 
from pure unselfishness, give up their control over industries ; 
so they turn to working- 
people only, and call upon 
them to reform industry 
in the face of opposition 
of the capitalists. They 
claim that wealth is pro- 
duced by labor, for which 
capital but furnishes the 
opportunity, and that la- 
bor is justified in taking 
what it produces.t 

680. Karl Marx. The 
great teacher of this mod- 
ern doctrine of socialism 
was Karl Marx, a German 
writer who lived most of 
his life in London. He was 

Kart Marx a learned man, trained in 

philosophy and political 

economy, and he came to the conclusion from a study of history 
that just as the capitalists? had replaced the feudal nobles, so 
the working class would eventually replace the capitalists. By 
“working class” he meant those who depend upon their work 
for a living. The introduction of the factory system had re- 
duced the vast majority of workmen to a position in which the 
1This does not mean that socialists would divide up all private property. 


They claim only that there shall be no unearned wealth in private hands 


controlling, as now, the industries of the country. Brain workers are also 
“workers.” 


2The French term bourgeoisie is often used by socialists for this class. 
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capitalist was able to dictate the conditions upon which this 
work should be done. Marx, in an eloquent appeal? in 1847, 
called upon the members of this “proletariat” (or body of 
wage earners), “who have nothing to lose but their chains,” to 
rise and seize the means of production themselves. 

Marx later wrote a learned work called “Capital,” in which 
he sought to prove by history that socialism was bound in time 
to prevail. This book has exercised a very great influence on 
European socialists and has become for them a sort of Bible. 
There are, however, many kinds of socialists, and some of them 
do not agree with a number of Marx’s conclusions. 

681. Socialistic Parties. During the last half of the nine- 
teenth century the socialists have organized into political par- 
ties in all the countries of Europe and in America. From a 
position of small influence they have in some countries grown 
to exercise great power. After the World War the socialists as- 
sumed control of the government in both Russia and Germany. 

Although all socialists believe that the capitalistic system 
should be abolished, they differ as to the measures which should 
be taken. In England socialists generally agree that a long 
process of education is necessary, while in Russia a group of 
socialists in 1917 overthrew the government and have attempted 
to manage the country according to their own ideas. 

There are many people who recognize that workmen have not 
been fairly treated and desire to see some means devised by 
which a juster distribution of the profits of business can be as- 
sured. They do not agree with socialists, however, in believing 
that a solution of this difficult problem can be reached by turn- 
ing over the factories either to the government or to the work- 
ers themselves. They argue that those who have the ability to 
conduct business on a large scale are very rare and deserve to 
be more highly paid than the workers, who assume no responsi- 
bility for the management or success of the enterprise. 


1The Communist Manifesto, written jointly with Frederick Engels. Marx 
used the word “communism” to distinguish his plan from the socialism of the 
“ dreamers,” who looked to the capitalists for help. 
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1 ~ QUESTIONS 


ite What do you understand by the term “Industrial Revolution” ? 
What is spinning? weaving? Give some account of the way in which 
our modern way of spinning and weaving by machinery grew up. 

II. What conditions were necessary for the development of modern 
machinery? Do you understand just what makes a steam engine run? 
When did steam engines begin to be used in factories ? 

III. What was the “domestic” system of industry? What is the 
principle of the factory system? Give all the results you can of the 
introduction of machinery and the growth of factories. What do you 
understand by “capital” ? Contrast the theories of the capitalist with 
those of the factory hand. Why were trade-unions formed? Why do 
some business men oppose them ? 

IV. Describe the theories of the socialists of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Why do modern socialists regard these theories 
as impracticable? Who was Karl Marx? What advantages do the 
socialists claim would come if our present system were abolished? 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 AND THEIR RESULTS 
I. FRANCE FROM NAPOLEON I To NAPoLEon III 


682. General Revolutionary Movement in Europe in 1848. By 
the year 1848 there had grown up in all the countries of 
Europe that had suffered from the influence of Metternich’s re- 
actionary ideas a demand for a thoroughgoing reform. There 
were an increasing number of liberals who believed that the 
government should concern itself with the wishes and welfare 
of the people, rather than with the interests of the few kings, 
princes, and diplomats who had arranged a system from which 
they alone could profit. 

In Germany and Italy the hopes of those who ardently longed 
for a united fatherland were frustrated by the rulers of the 
various little countries who, encouraged by Austria, refused to 
give up any of their power. Moreover, the monarchs of the 
larger states followed as far as they could the old-time custom 
of sovereigns in maintaining an absolute control over their sub- 
jects. Metternich, as we have seen, was not content to dominate 
the Hapsburg realms in Austria and Italy, but lent “aid and 
comfort” to every monarch who shared his views. 

There were a number of reasons why the forces of discontent 
had increased rather than declined, in spite of the vigilance of 
Metternich and his friends. In the first place, the reforms which 
had been achieved during the French Revolution were not for- 
gotten, and the advantages which the privileged classes enjoyed 
had been too well exposed to deceive the liberals again. They 
remembered also that great document the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, and constantly demanded constitutions which 
should limit the power of the king. In the second place, the 
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Industrial Revolution had brought in a new set of ideas in re- 
gard to the rights of the laborer and the duties of the govern- 
ment toward him. 

There had been unsuccessful revolts in Spain and Italy, but 
the government had always proved too strong for the small and 
ill-organized bands of revolutionaries. In 1848, however, the 
gathering discontent showed far more strength: as if obeying a 
signal, the liberal parties in France, Italy, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, during the early months of 1848, got control of the govern- 
ment and attempted to carry out their programs of reform. 
Although the results of these stirring days were not permanent, 
they disclosed the strength and determination of the liberals, 
which were bound to win at a later time. 

France once more became the leader in revolutionary reform. 
Let us review the course of events in France since the ill- 
fated settlement of the Congress of Vienna, in order to see how 
the demand for improvement grew up. 

683. The Restoration of the Bourbons in France. The French 
had roused themselves in 1793-1794 to repel the foreign powers, 
Austria and Prussia, who threatened to bring back the old 
régime. Twenty years later, in 1814, when the allies entered 
Paris, there was no danger of the reéstablishment of the old 
wrongs. It is true that the Bourbon line of kings was restored, 
but the French had always liked to have a king. It was only 
the stupid conduct of Louis XVI that had led to his deposition 
and the founding of a republic, which Napoleon had easily re- 
converted into a monarchy. The new king, Louis XVIII, made 
no effort to destroy the great achievements of the Revolution. 
He granted the nation a constitution, called the Charter, which 
remained in force (slightly changed in 1830) until 1848: 

684. The Charter of 1814. The Charter of 1814 furnishes us 
with a statement of the permanent results of the Revolution. 
Almost all the great reforms proclaimed by the first Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man (§ 548) were guaranteed. Everyone 
was declared equal before the laws. The laws were to be 
made by the king in codperation with a parliament, consisting 
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of a House of Peers and of a Chamber of Deputies elected by 
the nation; the Chamber might impeach the king’s ministers. 

685. Charles X (1824-1830) restores the Old Order. As long 
as Louis XVIII lived he managed to keep the support of a large 
group of moderates who preferred a king limited in his powers 
by a constitution to either the dangers of a republic or the 
caprices of an old-fashioned monarch. Though a thorough be- 
liever in “divine right,” Louis was determined not to endanger 
his throne—which he declared was the “easiest of chairs” — 
by unpopular measures. 

In 1824 Louis XVIII died and was succeeded by his brother, 
the count of Artois, who took the title of Charles X. This was 
the same count of Artois who, as leader of the emigrant nobles, 
had plotted with Austria and Prussia to invade France and 
crush the Revolution (§§ 554, 560). Had the new king been as 
shrewd as his predecessor, he might have retained his throne 
until his death; but Charles was too obstinate to give up the 
idea he had cherished for thirty-five years of seeing a Bourbon 
king once more possessed with absolute power and supported 
by the old privileged classes—the clergy and the nobility. 

Charles soon made it plain that he intended to interpret the 
Charter as he saw fit, and in one way or another he managed 
to make enemies on every side. He reéstablished the influence 
of the Catholic Church by putting education under the control 
of the priests; he made sacrilege punishable by death. In 1825 
a law was passed voting one billion francs to repay the émigrés 
for their losses in the Revolution. This sum was to be raised in 
an extraordinary way. The government decided to pay in future 
only 3 per cent on all its 5 per cent bonds and give the 2 per 
cent thus saved to the émigrés. 

686. The Growing Unpopularity of Charles X. The middle 
class, composed of bankers, merchants, and business men who 
owned many of these government bonds, saw almost half of 
their income being taken away without their consent and 
handed over to the nobility. From this time on, the middle 
class, or bourgeoisie, were the bitterest and most active enemies 
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of the king. The royalists began to lose their influence in the 
House of Deputies, and republicans were elected in their places. 
When the king found at length that he could not control the 
Chamber, he dissolved it and boldly issued a series of decrees 
establishing a censorship of the press, limiting the right to 
vote to a small class of wealthy landowners, and providing that 
in future the king alone could propose new laws. These ordi- 
nances took away from the French people practically all the 
rights which they had regained through the Charter, and left 
them once more at the mercy of an absolute king. 

687. The French Revolution of 1830. The day following the 
issuing of the decrees (July 25, 1830), the newspaper men pub- 
lished a protest pointing out that “since the government has 
violated the law, we are under no obligation to obey it... . 
For our part we shall resist it; it is for France to judge how 
far her resistance shall extend.” This protest seems to have 
been all that was needed to give courage to the republicans, 
who still cherished the traditions of 1792. They now set about 
once more to overthrow a despotic king. On July 27 they be- 
gan tearing up the paving stones for barricades, behind which 
they could defend themselves in the narrow streets against the 
police and soldiers. The king, who was at his country residence 
at St. Cloud, regarded the insurrection as a mere street fight 
which the troops could easily put down, and played whist in 
the evening according to his custom. 

But on July 29 the entire city of Paris was in the hands 
of the insurgents. The king, now realizing the seriousness of 
the situation, opened negotiations with the deputies and prom- 
ised to repeal the obnoxious ordinances. It was, however, 
too late; a group of wealthy bankers and business men was 
busily engaged in an intrigue to place upon the throne Louis 
Philippe, a descendant of Henry IV through the younger, or 
Orleans, branch of the Bourbon family. (See Table XI.) Louis 
Philippe’s father, the duke of Orleans, had supported the cause 
of the people during the Revolution, but had been executed as 
a “suspect” during the Reign of Terror. Louis Philippe had 
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been associated with the Jacobins and had fought in the army 
of the Republic. He was later exiled, and after the restoration 
he became reconciled with Louis XVIII. He did not join the 
royalist party, however, but sought popular favor by professing 
democratic opinions, conducting himself like a plain citizen, 
entertaining bankers and financiers at his home in Paris, and 
sending his children to ordinary schools instead of employing 
private tutors. He was therefore the natural candidate of those 
who wished to preserve the monarchy and yet to establish the 
middle class in power in place of the nobles and clergy. 

688. Louis Philippe becomes King of France (1830-1848). 
When Charles saw that he could no longer retain his crown, he 
abdicated. Shortly afterwards the Chamber of Deputies passed 
a resolution (which was ratified by the Chamber of Peers) call- 
ing Louis Philippe to the throne as King of the French. The 
hopes of the republicans, who had borne the brunt of the revolu- 
tion, were now at an end, for they saw that their party was not 
strong enough to prevent another king from ascending the 
throne of France. Both the republicans and the old aristocracy 
had been forced to give way before the rising middle class of 
wealthy business men—the bourgeoisie. 

689. Slight Results of the Revolution. In reality, however, 
the revolution of 1830 made few changes. One king had been 
exchanged for another who professed more liberal views, but 
the government was no more democratic than before. The 
right to vote was still limited to the few wealthy taxpayers, and 
government by clergy and nobility had given place to govern- 
ment by bankers, speculators, manufacturers, and merchants. 
Parliament undertook to make the necessary changes in the 
existing charter. Freedom of the press and the responsibility of 
the ministers to the Legislative Assembly were expressly pro- 
claimed. The provision establishing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion as the religion of the State was stricken out, and the 
influence of the clergy in politics was greatly reduced. The 
tricolored flag of the Revolution was adopted as the national 
flag, instead of the white banner of the Bourbons; but France 
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was still a monarchy, and the labors of the republicans in or- 
ganizing the insurrection appeared to have gone for naught. 

690. Unpopularity of Louis Philippe. The new king an- 
nounced that his policy would be the golden mean between 
conservatism and liberalism. He was himself an excellent bour- 
geois: he lived without the luxury and show which former 
French kings had affected, and was fond of going shopping, 
almost unattended, with his green umbrella under his arm. He 
ruled like a very cautious business man who was afraid to risk 
any innovations, regarding the government as a kind of business 
enterprise. As time wore on he became more and more con- 
servative and at last intolerant. 

There were two types of extremists who were bitterly opposed 
to this middle-class monarchy: the supporters of the Bourbons, 
who regarded the grandson of the deposed Charles X as their 
lawful king, and the republicans, who had never given up hope 
of bringing back the days of 1792. The royalist party was 
small, being made up mainly of the clergy and nobility and 
some of the faithful peasant class. 

On the other hand, the republicans were strengthened by the 
new group of socialistic writers who hoped to see the middle 
class divested of their wealth as the nobility had been of their 
privileges and the clergy of their property. They desired a 
fundamental reorganization of the government for the benefit 
of the working classes. 

This party carried on its work mainly through secret societies. 
It published a number of papers which criticized the govern- 
ment and even made fun of the king. This led the government 
to pass a law forbidding the formation of any association which 
had not previously submitted its rules to government officials 
for approval. Exceptional measures were also taken against the 
press, including a censorship of drawings and caricatures. It 
was made a crime to question the right to private property or 
the established government or to incite the people to revolt. 

691. The Second Republic Proclaimed. On February 24, 1848, 
after a couple of days of street riots, a mob invaded the Assem- 
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bly, as in the time of the Reign of Terror, crying: “Down 
with the Bourbons, old and new! Long live the Republic!” 
The king was thoroughly frightened and abdicated, and a pro- 
visional government was established. The first decree of this 
body reéstablished a republic and was solemnly proclaimed on 
the site of the former Bastille, February 27. Thus the Second 
French Republic came into existence. 

692. The “Red Republic.” The new provisional government 
was scarcely in session before it was threatened by the “red 
republic,” whose representatives, the Social Democrats, desired 
to put the laboring classes of the cities in control of the govern- 
tment and to let them conduct it in their own interests, and 
wished to substitute the red flag*+ for the national colors. The 
government went so far as to concede one demand of the Social 
Democrats, the so-called right to labor; that is, the duty of the 
government to see that everyone had work. Great numbers of 
the unemployed were given useless work by the Assembly. 

693. Insurrection in Paris (June, 1848). A National Assembly 
had been convoked whose members were elected by the votes 
of all Frenchmen above the age of twenty-one. Since the ma- 
jority of Frenchmen were country people who were not inter- 
ested in the victims of the factory system, the result of the 
election was an overwhelming defeat for the Social Democrats. 
Their leaders then tried to overthrow the new Assembly on the 
pretext that it did not represent the people, but the national 
guard frustrated the attempt. The number of men now em- 
ployed on the national works had reached one hundred and 
seventeen thousand, each of whom received two francs a day 
in return for either useless labor or mere idleness. No serious 
attempt was made to make the experiment pay, and it was 
abolished in June. The result was a terrific battle in the streets 
of Paris for three days, June 23-25, and over ten thousand per- 
sons were killed—more than had perished in the whole Reign 
of Terror. 

1Socialists use red as a symbol of the common blood of the brotherhood 
of man. 
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694. Establishment of the Second Empire. This desperate 
outbreak of the forces of revolution resulted in a general con- 
viction that a strong hand was needed to preserve peace. The 
new constitution decreed that the president of the republic 
should be chosen by the people at large. Their choice fell upon » 
the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, who had 
already made two futile attempts to make himself the ruler 
of France Before the expiration of his four years’ term he 
resorted, like Napoleon I, to a coup d’état (December 2, 1851) 
and set up a new government. He next obtained, by a general 
vote, the consent of the people to his remaining president for 
ten years. A year later the dream of his life was at last real? 
ized: the Second Empire was established, and as Napoleon III 
he became “Emperor of the French by the grace of God and 
the will of the people.” 


Il. THE REVOLUTION oF 1848 IN AUSTRIA, ITALY, 
AND GERMANY 


695. Austria’s Commanding Position. The overthrow of Louis 
Philippe encouraged the opponents of Metternich in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy to attempt to make an end of his system at 
once and forever. In view of the important part that Austria 
had played in central Europe since the fall of Napoleon I, it 
was inevitable that she should appear the chief barrier to the 
attainment of national unity and liberal government in Italy 
and Germany. As ruler of Lombardy and Venetia she prac- 
tically controlled Italy, and as presiding member of the German 
Confederation she had been able to keep even Prussia in line. 
Moreover, the possessions of the Hapsburgs were inhabited by 

1Napoleon I and Maria Louisa, the Austrian princess whom he married, 
had a son, who was called by his supporters Napoleon II. He died in 1832, 
when he was twenty-one years old. Louis Napoleon (the son of Napoleon I’s 
brother Louis, for a time king of Holland) then conspired against Louis 
Philippe’s government and was imprisoned as a dangerous enemy of the state. 
When the revolution of 1848 came, he turned up in Paris as a candidate for 


the presidency of the new republic. He was greatly influenced by the career of 
Napoleon I and imitated him in many ways. 
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such a mixture of peoples that to grant these various peoples 
the right to manage their own affairs would mean the complete 
break-up of the empire. 

696. Overthrow of Metternich (March, 1848). On March 13 
the populace of Vienna rose in revolt against the government. 
Metternich fled; and all his efforts, of thirty years, to suppress 
reform appeared to have come to naught. Before the end of the 
month the helpless Austrian emperor had given his permission 
to the kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia to 
draw up constitutions 
for themselves granting 
equality of all classes in 
the matter of taxation, 
religious freedom, and 
liberty of the press, 
and providing that each 
country should have a 
parliament of its own, 
which should meet once 


a year. 
697. Revolution in 
Italy. Italy naturally Narousow Tit 


took this favorable op- 
portunity to revolt against the hated “Germans.” Immediately 
on the news of Metternich’s fall the Milanese expelled the 
Austrian troops from their city, and soon Austria was forced to 
evacuate a great part of Lombardy. The Venetians followed 
the lead of Milan and set up the republic of St. Mark. By this 
time a great part of Italy was in revolt. Constitutions were 
granted to Naples, Rome, Tuscany, and Piedmont by their 
rulers. Charles Albert, the king of Sardinia, was forced by pub- 
lic opinion to assume the leadership in the attempt to expel 
Austria from Italy. 

698. Reform Movement in Germany. The news of the Feb- 
ruary revolution in Paris caused great excitement also in Berlin, 
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where deputations were sent to the king asking him to grant 
Prussia a constitution. On March 18 a crowd before the royal 
palace came into serious collision with the police; some street 
fighting ensued, and barricades were constructed after the 
Paris fashion in the districts in which the working people 
lived. Frederick William IV, hoping to avoid more disorder 
and bloodshed, promised to summon an assembly to draft the 
desired constitution. 

Moreover, now that Metternich was overthrown, there was 
some hope of reorganizing the weak German Confederation and 
of forming a new and firm union which would at last make a real 
nation of the Germans, freed from the domination of Austria. 
Urged by a large meeting of liberals, the diet of the Confedera- 
tion arranged that a national assembly made up of representa- 
tives chosen from all the states should meet at Frankfurt and 
take up the task of drafting a new constitution. 

699. Defeat of the Italians (July, 1848). For the moment 
Austria’s chief danger lay in Italy. The Italians were, however, 
unable to drive the Austrian army out of Italy. Charles Albert 
found himself, with the exception of a few volunteers, almost 
unsupported by the other Italian states, which, for one reason or 
another, grew indifferent as soon as the war had actually begun. 
On July 25 he was defeated at Custozza and compelled to sign 
a truce with Austria and withdraw his forces from Lombardy. 

700. Conditions in Austria. Meanwhile conditions in Austria 
began to be favorable to a reéstablishment of the emperor’s for- 
mer influence. Each of the various peoples under Austrian rule 
had determined to make itself largely independent, and great 
was the confusion that ensued. The Czechs: and Germans in 
Bohemia hated one another. The Germans naturally opposed the 
plan of making Bohemia practically independent of the govern- 
ment of Vienna, for it was German Vienna to which they were | 
wont to look for protection against the enterprises of their 
Czechish fellow countrymen. An insurrection that broke out 
among the people of Prague gave General Windischgritz, the 


1 The Slavic inhabitants of Bohemia. 
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commander of the Austrian forces, a sufficient excuse for inter- 
vening. He established a military government, and the pros- 
pect of independence for Bohemia vanished. This was Austria’s 
first real victory. 

701. Insurrection of the Radicals in Vienna Suppressed... 
In October, 1848, the radical party rose in Vienna, as it had in 
Paris after the deposition of Louis Philippe. The minister of 
war was brutally murdered, and the emperor fled. The city was, 
however, besieged by General Windischgratz and was forced to 
surrender. The imperial government was now in a position still 
further to strengthen itself. A reactionary ministry was formed; 
and the emperor, a notoriously inefficient person, was forced to 
abdicate (December 2, 1848) in favor of his youthful nephew, 
Francis Joseph I, who ruled as emperor until his death in 1916. 

702. Suppression of the Hungarian Republic. A vigorous 
campaign was begun against Hungary, which, under the in- 
fluence of the patriotic Kossuth, had deposed its Hapsburg king 
and declared itself an independent republic under the presi- 
dency of Kossuth. The Tsar placed his forces at the disposal 
of Francis Joseph; and with the aid of an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand Russians, who marched in from the east, 
the Hungarians were compelled, by the middle of August, to 
surrender. Austria took terrible vengeance upon the rebels. 
Thousands were hanged, shot, and imprisoned, and many, in- 
cluding Kossuth, fled to the United States or elsewhere. But 
before many years Hungary won its independence by peaceful 
measures and became the equal of Austria in the dual federa- 
tion, which from that time was officially known as Austria- 
Hungary (§ 719). 

703. Austria reéstablishes the Former Conditions in Italy. 
Austria was soon able to reéstablish her power in Italy and to | 
sweep away most of the reforms that had been gained. Charles 
Albert abdicated in favor of his son Victor Emmanuel II, who 
was destined before many years to become king of Italy. 

704. Problems in forming a Constitution for Germany. In 
Germany, as elsewhere, Austria profited by the dissensions 
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among her opponents. On May 18, 1848, the National Assem- 
bly, consisting of nearly six hundred representatives of the 
German people, had met at Frankfurt (§ 698). It immediately 
began the consideration of a new constitution that should satisfy 
the old longings for a German state, to be governed by and for 
the people. But what 
were to be the confines 
of this new German 
state? There was no 
hesitation in deciding 
that all the Prussian 
territories should be ad- 
mitted to the new union. 
As it appeared impossible 
to exclude Austria alto- 
gether, the assembly 
agreed to include those 
parts of her territory 
which had belonged to 
the confederation formed 
in 1815 ($650). This de- 
cision rendered the task 


of founding a strong 
Francis Joseph (1830-1916) witnessed the German state practically 
Revolution of 1848, at the age of eighteen, , ‘ 
and the great war of 1014, at the age of impossible; for the new 


eighty-four union would thus _ in- 
clude two great Euro- 
pean powers who might at any moment become rivals, since 
Prussia would hardly consent to be led forever by Austria. 
705. Frederick William IV refuses to become Emperor. The 
new constitution provided that there should be a hereditary 
emperor at the head of the government, and that exalted office 
was tendered to the king of Prussia. Frederick William IV 
hated revolution. Moreover, he doubted whether the National 
Assembly had the right to confer the imperial title on him. He 
felt also that a war with Austria, which was likely to follow if 


FRANCIS JOSEPH AT HIS ACCESSION 
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he accepted the crown, would be highly dangerous to Prussia. 
He therefore refused the honor which the Assembly offered him. 

706. The German National Assembly Disperses; the Old Diet 
Restored. This decision made the year’s work of the National 
Assembly fruitless. The hope of getting a better constitution 
for the German Confederation 
Was given up, and the members 
of the Assembly dispersed. 
Austria now insisted upon the 
reéstablishment of the old diet, 
and Prussia submitted. 

707. Results of the Revolu- 
tions of 1848 in Prussia and 
Italy. While the revolutions 
of 1848 seem futile enough 
when viewed from the stand- 
point of the hopes of March, 
they left some important in- 
dications of progress. 

The king of Prussia had 
granted his country a consti- 
tution, which, with some modi- FRAncis Josep IN LATER LIFE 
fications, served Prussia down 
to the end of the World War. It provided for a ministry, but 
made it responsible to the king rather than to the parliament. 
The latter comprised a House of Lords—consisting of princes, 
nobles, life peers selected by the king, representatives of the 
universities, and burgomasters of the large towns—and a House 
of Deputies. All men over twenty-five years of age could vote 
for the electors, who in turn selected the deputies to the lower 
house, but the constitution carefully arranged to give the rich a 
predominating influence in the election. 

Piedmont, which was to be the center of a new Italy, also 
obtained a constitution. We shall now follow the process by 
which a Prussian king founded the German Empire and the 
king of Sardinia became ruler of a united Italy. 
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ide QUESTIONS 


I. Who were the Bourbons, and how did they come to reign both 
in France and in Spain? What was the Charter of 1814? , Contrast 
Charles X with Louis XVIII. What were the causes of discontent with 
Louis Philippe’s government? When and how was the Second Republic 
established? Why were the Socialists dissatisfied with the provisional 
government? Describe the experiment with the “national workshops” 
and its result. Give some of the causes that led to the reélection of 
Louis Napoleon as president of the Second Republic. How did he suc- 
ceed in reéstablishing the empire ? 

II. Why was Austria regarded as the greatest enemy of liberal 
government in Europe? Name some of her possessions. What effect 
did the overthrow of Metternich have on the liberals in Europe? De- 
scribe the struggle in Italy for independence. What were the difficul- 
ties in making any peaceful settlement in Austrian territories? Describe 
the effort to establish a republic in Hungary. What was the outcome 
of the revolution of 1848 in Italy? Discuss the problems involved in 
making a strong German state. What was the result of the Frankfurt 
Assembly? Why were the revolutions of 1848 unsuccessful ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


CREATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND OF THE 
KINGDOM OF ITALY 


I, How PRussIA DEFEATED AUSTRIA AND FOUNDED THE 
NortH GERMAN FEDERATION 


708. How Two New European Powers were formed. Among 
the most important events of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was the consolidation of the two great modern states of 
Germany and Italy. We should recall how weak and divided 
both these countries had been during the Middle Ages, and 
how the German rulers had tried in vain to keep the various 
German countries under their control and at the same time in- 
corporate Italy into the Holy Roman Empire. Both Germany 
and Italy fell apart for centuries into practically independent 
little principalities and city-states, often warring with one an- 
other and often dominated by foreign powers. In the sixteenth 
century, France, Austria, and Spain fought with one another 
over bits of Italian territory, and later Napoleon rearranged 
both countries to suit his taste. The Congress of Vienna left 
Italy divided, and assured Austria control over the northern 
portions. As for the German states, they were combined in a 
feeble union in which, as we have seen, Austria and Prussia, 
with all their bitter rivalries, were included. 

In spite of Metternich’s efforts to maintain this situation, 
there were leaders in both Germany and Italy working for uni- 
fication; and finally, after centuries of disunion, weakness, and 
foreign intervention, both countries were wrought into powerful 
states during the twelve years from 1859 to 1871. We must 


now see how all this came about. 
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709. Review of German History. All the efforts of the medi- 
eval emperors, from Otto the Great to Frederick Barbarossa 
(died, 1189), to unify Germany had proved vain (Chapter XV). 
Under the long line of Hapsburg emperors, from Rudolph of 
Hapsburg (died, 1291) to the last ruler of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Francis II, the German states became even more inde- 
pendent of one another than they had been in earlier centuries. 
Finally, the first step toward German unification was made by 
Napoleon when, under his auspices, many of the little states 
were swallowed up by the larger ones in 1803 and the following 
years (§§ 605 ff.). The old “Holy Roman Empire of the Ger- 
man nation” came to an end in 1806, and Germany was com- 
pletely under Frenchinfluence forseveralyears. After Napoleon’s 
downfall a loose union of the surviving states into which Ger- 
many had been consolidated was formed at the Congress of 
Vienna. The attempt of the constitutional assembly of Frank- 
furt in 1848-1849 to form a strong democratic empire under 
_ Prussia failed, because the king of Prussia refused to accept the 
crown, on the ground that the assembly had no right to offer 
it to him and that, should he accept it, he would, as he feared, 
become involved in a war with Austria, large portions of whose 
realms were to be excluded from the proposed union. 

710. How the Industrial Revolution helped to unify Germany. 
Although Germany was destined to remain for some years 
longer only a group of loosely allied states, there were forces at 
work which were to unify Germany more effectually than any 
written constitution. These forces which were silently but 
surely welding the German people into a modern nation were 
the result of the Industrial Revolution. In 1835 the first rail- 
way had been built, and soon a great system of telegraph lines 
connected the most distant parts of the realm. The new ma- 
chines which had been introduced by enterprising business men 
had so increased the output of manufacturers that they now 
looked about them to secure markets beyond the narrow com- 
pass of their own state, which had hitherto been large enough 
to take care of all they could produce. They soon found, how- 
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ever, that the customs duties which each separate state required 
to be paid before goods could enter its territory greatly inter- 
fered with any growth of business. 

711. Prussia establishes a Customs Union. Had one traveled 
in a straight line from Fulda to Altenburg, towns some hundred 
and twenty-five English miles apart, he would on the way 
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have crossed thirty-four boundary lines and have been in the 
dominions of nine sovereign and independent monarchs. A 
merchants’ association complained to the diet of the Confedera- 
tion in 1819 that in order to trade from Hamburg to Austria, or 
from Berlin to Switzerland, one had to cross ten states, study 
ten different customs systems, and pay ten tariff charges. They 
called attention to the fact that a French merchant, on the con- 
trary, could trade from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, and from 
Holland to Italy, without being troubled by a single collector 
of duties. 
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Prussia took the lead in remedying these evils by abolishing 
the customs lines which separated the different parts of her 
kingdom. By 1834 she had persuaded seventeen states to join 
her in a tariff union (Zollverein), which permitted the free pas- 
sage of goods from one state to another, while the group as a 
whole was protected from outsiders by a common tariff bound- 
ary line. Later other German states found it to their advantage 
to join this union. As a popular writer of verse at the time 
expressed it, matches, cows, cheese, paper, ham, and boots had 
bound German hearts together better than any ties that had 
been made at the great Congress of Vienna. 

712. William I of Prussia (1861-1888). With the accession of 
William I in 18581 a new era dawned for Prussia. An ambi- 
tious king came into power, whose great aim was to expel Aus- 
tria from the German Confederation, and out of the remaining 
states to construct a firm union, under the domination of Prus- 
sia, which should take its place among the most important 
states of Europe. He saw that war would come sooner or later, 
and his first business was to strengthen his army. 

718. The Prussian Army. The war of independence fought 
against Napoleon in 1813 had led the Prussian king to summon 
the whole nation to arms, and a law was passed in Prussia mak- 
ing service in the army obligatory upon every able-bodied male 
subject. The first thing that William I did was to increase the 
annual levy from forty to sixty thousand men and to see that all 
the soldiers remained in active service three years. They then 
passed into the reserve, according to the existing law, where 
for two years more they were ready at any time to take up. 
arms, should it be necessary. William wished to increase the 
term of service in the reserve to four years. In this way the 
state would claim seven of the years of early manhood, and have 
an effective army of four hundred thousand without including 
men who were approaching middle life. According to the con- 
stitution which Prussia had got as a result of the Revolution of 


1He ruled until 1861 as regent for his brother, Frederick William IV, who 
was incapacitated by disease. 
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1848 (§ 707), the house of representatives had a right to be 
consulted on spending the public money. This body now be- 
came an obstacle, for it refused to vote the necessary money 
for increasing the strength of the army. 

714, Bismarck as Leader of Prussia (1862). The king pro- 
ceeded, nevertheless, with his plan, and in 1862 called to his side 
Otto von Bismarck, a statesman well able to carry out that plan 
despite opposition. The new minister was a Prussian of the Prus- 
sians, and he dedicated his great abilities to the single object of 
Prussianizing allGermany. He believed firmly in the divine right 
of the Hohenzollern rulers; he hated parliaments and expressed 
contempt for the Liberal party, which had striven to create a 
democratic Germany in 1848. He had every confidence in the 
mailed fist and shining sword, by which he foresaw that he 
must gain his ends. He belonged to the highly conservative 
group of Prussian landed proprietors,—the so-called Junkers. 

715. Four Items in Bismarck’s Program. In order to raise 
Prussia to the position of a dominating European power, Bis- 
marck perceived that four things were necessary: (1) The Prus- 
sian army must be greatly strengthened, for without that he 
could not hope to carry out his audacious program. (2) Aus- 
tria, hitherto so influential in German affairs, must be excluded 
from Germany altogether, leaving the field to Prussia. (3) Prus- 
sian territory must be enlarged and consolidated by annex- 
ing those German states that separated the central possessions 
of the Hohenzollerns from their important holdings on the 
Rhine. (4) And, lastly, the large South German states, which 
disliked Prussia and suspected her motives, must in some way 
be induced to join a union under her headship. 

The first obstacle that Bismarck met was the refusal of the 
lower house of the Prussian parliament to grant the money 
necessary for increasing the army. Bismarck frankly pro- 
claimed, however, that the great questions of the time had to 
be decided “not by speeches and votes of majorities but by 
blood and iron.” So he went on with his plan of strengthening 
the army without waiting for legal appropriations. 
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716. The Danish War of 1864. Bismarck found the following 
excuse for attacking Austria. South of Denmark there were 
two provinces, Schleswig and Holstein, which had for centuries 
been ruled by the Danish king, although they were inhabited 
largely by Germans and were not regarded as a part of Den- 
mark. In 1863, in spite of the outcry in Germany, the king of 
Denmark decided to incorporate the provinces into his king- 
dom. Bismarck induced Austria to join Prussia in a war with 
Denmark (1864) and easily forced the Danish ruler to cede the 

‘provinces to his assailants jointly. Austria and Prussia dis- 
agreed as to the fate of the provinces. Bismarck was anxious 
to keep them under Prussian control. When Austria protested, 
he formed an alliance with the new kingdom of Italy (§ 728) 
and arranged that if Prussia should go to war with Austria, 
Italy should also attack her, with the hope of gaining Venetia. 
The plan was carried out. Austria tried to call out the troops 
of the German Confederation against Prussia, and Prussia there- 
upon declared the union of 1815 dissolved. 

717. Speedy Victory of Prussia over Austria (1866). On 
June 12, 1866, Prussia formally declared war on Austria. Al- 
most all the German rulers took sides against Prussia; but her 
powerful army was ready for immediate action, so that, in spite 
of the suspicion and even hatred which the Liberal party in 
Prussia entertained for the autocratic Bismarck, all resistance 
on the part of the states of the North was promptly prevented. 
Austria was defeated on July 3 in the decisive battle of Sadowa, 
and within three weeks after the breaking-off of diplomatic 
relations the war was practically over. The influence of Austria 
was at an end, and Prussia had proved her power to do with 
Germany as she pleased. 

718. The North German Federation. Prussia was aware that 
the larger states south of the river Main were not ready for the 
union that she desired. She therefore organized a so-called 
North German Federation, which included all the states north 
of the river Main. Prussia had already grasped the opportunity 
to increase her own boundaries and round out her territory by 
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seizing the North German states, with the exception of Saxony, 
that had gone to war against her. Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and the free city of Frankfurt, along with the duchies 
‘of Schleswig and Holstein, all were added to the kingdom of 
the Hohenzollerns. 

719. Formation of the Austro-Hungarian Dual State. After 
Austria had been expelled from Germany in 1866, the relations 
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between the Austrian Empire and the kingdom of Hungary were 
adjusted by a compromise. Francis Joseph agreed to regard 
himself as ruling over two separate and practically independ- 
ent states: (1) Austria, including seventeen provinces—Upper 
and Lower Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia, and the rest; 
and (2) Hungary, including Croatia and Slavonia. Each of 
these two states had its own parliament,—one at Vienna, the 
other at Pest. But the dual state was to have one army, and a 
sort of joint parliament to manage the affairs common to both 
parts of the union (Map 25 ). In spite of a great deal of dis- 
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content on the part of the Slavic population, — both in Austria 
and in Hungary,—who resented the predominating position 
assumed by the German element in Austria and the Hungarian 
element in Hungary, this curious federation of two states lasted 
down until 1918, when it all fell to pieces as a result of the 
World War. 


II. Tur FRANco-PRUSSIAN WAR OF 1870 AND THE 
EsTABLISHMENT OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


720. Disappointment of Napoleon III. No one was more 
disappointed by the abrupt termination of the war of 1866 and 
the speedy victory of Prussia than Napoleon III. He had hoped 
that the combatants might be weakened by a long struggle, and 
that at last he might have an opportunity to arbitrate, and per- 
haps to extend the boundaries of France. But Prussia came 
. out of the conflict with greatly increased power and territory, 
while France had gained nothing. An effort of Napoleon’s to 
get a foothold in Mexico had failed, owing to the recovery of 
the United States from the Civil War and to its warning that it 
should regard his continued intervention there as a hostile act. 

721. How the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871) Started. One 
course remained for the French emperor; namely, to permit 
himself to be led into a war with Prussia, which had espe- 
cially roused the jealousy of France. The nominal pretext 
for hostilities was relatively unimportant. In 1869 Spain 
was without a king, and the crown was tendered to Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, a very distant relative of William I of Prussia. 


This greatly excited the Paris newspapers, for it seemed > 


to them only an indirect way of bringing Spain under the 
influence of Prussia. The French minister of foreign affairs 
declared that the arrangement was an attempt to “reéstablish 
the empire of Charles V.” In view of this opposition Leopold 
withdrew his acceptance of the Spanish crown early in July, 
1870, and Europe believed the incident to be at an end. The 
French ministry, however, was not satisfied with this and de- 
manded that the king of Prussia should pledge himself that the 


_— 
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plan should never be renewed. This William refused to do. 
Bismarck reported the affair in the German newspapers in such 
a way that it appeared as if the French ambassador had insulted 
King William. The Parisians at the same time received the 
impression that their ambassador had received an affront, and 
demanded an immediate declaration of war. 

Bismarck eagerly encouraged war with France, for he be- 
lieved that if the South German states were to unite under 
Prussia against a common enemy, they would later join the 
North German Federation. On the other hand, the hostility 
which the South German states had hitherto shown toward 
Prussia encouraged Napoleon III to believe that as soon as 
the French troops should gain their first victory Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, and Baden would join him. 

722. Victory of the Germans. That first French victory was 
never won. War had no sooner been declared than the Germans 
laid all jealousy aside and ranged themselves as a nation against 
France. The French army, moreover, was neither well equipped 
nor well commanded. The Germans hastened across the Rhine 
and in a few days were driving the French before them. In 
a series of bloody encounters about Metz one of the French 
armies was defeated, and finally shut up within the fortifications 
of the town. Seven weeks had not elapsed after the beginning 
of the war before the Germans had captured a second French 
army and made a prisoner of the emperor himself, Napoleon ITI, 
in the great battle of Sedan, September 1, 1870. 

The Germans then laid siege to Paris. Napoleon III had been 
completely discredited by the disasters about Metz and at 
Sedan, and consequently the empire was abolished and France 
for the third time was declared a republic. In spite of the en- 
ergy which the new government showed in arousing the French 
against the invaders, prolonged resistance was impossible. The 
French capital surrendered on January 28, 1871, an armistice 
was arranged, and the war was to all intents and purposes over. 

723. Cession of Alsace and Lorraine, and the Indemnity. Bis- 
marck humiliated France, in arranging the treaty of peace, 
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by requiring the cession of two French provinces—Alsace and 
northeastern Lorraine. The Germans wished for a visible sign _ 
that they had had their revenge on the French. Many of the 
Alsatians, it is true, spoke a German dialect, but the provinces 
had little desire to become a part of the German Empire. 

The Germans exacted a heavy war indemnity from France— 
a billion dollars—and proclaimed that German troops would 
remain in France until the sum was paid. The French people 
made great sacrifices to hasten the payment of the indemnity, 
in order to free their country from the presence of the detested 
“Prussians.” The bitter feeling between France and Germany 
dates from this war. The humiliation of the French over their 
“lost provinces,” and the suspicions of the Germans that the 
French were planning revenge, not only prevented the nations 
from becoming friends but had much to do with the sudden at- 
tack which Germany made on France in August, 1914. The 
fate of Alsace-Lorraine was one of the issues of the World War. 

724, Proclamation of the German Empire (January 18, 1871). 
The war between France and Prussia in 1870, instead of hinder- 
ing the development of Germany, as Napoleon III had hoped it 
would, only served to complete the work of 1866. The South 
German states,—Bavaria, Wirttemberg, Baden, and South 
Hesse,—having sent their troops to fight side by side with the 
Prussian forces, consented after their common victory over 
France to join the North German Federation. Surrounded by 
the German princes, William, king of Prussia and president of 
the North German Federation, was proclaimed German Em- 
peror in the palace of Versailles, January, 1871. In this way 
the German Empire came into existence. With its victorious 
army and its wily chancellor, Bismarck, it immediately took 
an important place among the Western powers of Europe and 
sought to increase its power. 

1 Alsace had, with certain exceptions,—especially as regards Strasbourg and 
the other free towns,—been ceded to the French king by the Treaty of West- 


phalia (§ 386). During the reign of Louis XIV all of Alsace had been seized 


by France (1681). The duchy of Lorraine had upon the death of its last duke 
fallen to France, in 1766. 
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III. FouNDING oF THE KINGpom or ITALY 


725. Early Efforts to unify Italy: Mazzini and Young Italy. 
After the Congress of Vienna leaders arose in Italy who strove 
to free their land from foreign domination and unite the various 
states into a single powerful country. There were unsuccessful 
revolutions in 1820-1821, in 1830, and, as we have seen, in 
1848-1849. Among these leaders Mazzini, the poet and man of 
letters, was the most famous, and exercised great influence 
through his writings. 

He founded an association called ‘‘ Young Italy,” whose mem- 
bers were to devote themselves to the cause of Italian unity. 
Mazzini believed that Italy should be a united republic and 
that in order to reach this goal the young men of Italy should 
be educated in republican ideals instead of being allowed to 
depend upon any of the Italian princes or the intervention of 
foreign powers. Although Italy did not become a republic, the 
loyalty and enthusiasm which Mazzini awakened aided the 
king of Sardinia and his able minister, Cavour, to realize at last 
the dreams of the Italian patriots. 

726. How Napoleon III intervened in Italian Affairs. The 
kingdom of Sardinia consisted mainly of Piedmont and the 
neighboring Savoy in northwestern Italy and had its capital at 
Turin; the island of Sardinia was a very unimportant part of 
the ruler’s realms. After the unsuccessful war with Austria in 
1848-1849 (§§ 699, 707) the country had been reorganized under 
a new constitution and became the nucleus around which all 
Italy might unite. 

This new constitution was maintained by Victor Emmanuel II 
when he came to the throne in 1849. In 1852 Count Cavour 
was selected as prime minister, and it was largely through 
him that the reforms took place which finally established Italy’s 
independence. Cavour was greatly impressed with the progress 
which he observed in France and England. He proposed a 
great system of railways to bind all parts of the peninsula 
together, encouraged manufacture and trade by arranging a 
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number of treaties with other countries, and increased the 
size and improved the discipline of the army. Cavour did 
not sympathize with Mazzini’s idea that Italy should try to 
achieve its independence without foreign help. He declared 
that “whether we like it or not, our destinies depend upon 
France.” Cavour easily induced Napoleon III to agree to lend 
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his help if a new excuse could be found for attacking Austria 
and expelling her from northern Italy. Napoleon argued that 
since the Italians were a Latin race, like the French, a successful 
war against the German Austrians would be popular in France 
and would make his own position stronger. He also hoped he 
might add Savoy to France and perhaps become the protector of 
the proposed Italian confederation. 

727. Abrupt Close of the War of 1859. Victor Emmanuel 
arranged easily enough to fall out with Austria and was imme- 
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diately reénforced by a French army. Austria managed the 
campaign badly and was defeated, June, 1859, in the fierce 
battles of Magenta and Solferino. But N apoleon was appalled 


by the horrors of actual war 
and seemingly startled at the 
enthusiasm aroused among 
the Italians, which he feared 
might result in so powerful an 
Italy that he would no longer 
be desired as protector. Con- 
sequently he left his work half 
done. Instead of freeing Italy 
to the Adriatic, as he had 
talked of doing, he arranged 
a peace with Austria by which 
she still held Venetia, but 
ceded Lombardy to Victor 
Emmanuel. It was also ar- 
ranged that France shoyld be 
rewarded for its trouble by 
receiving Savoy and Nice, in 
which the people were French 
rather than Italian. 

728. Formation of a King- 
dom of Italy (1860). Na- 
poleon III had, however, 
precipitated changes which he 
was powerless to check. Italy 
was now ready to fuse into a 
single state. Tuscany, as well 
as Modena and Parma, voted 
(March, 1860) to unite with 
Piedmont. Giuseppe Gari- 


GARIBALDI 


Garibaldi shares with Victor Em- 
manuel the national enthusiasm of 
Italy, and his monument, one of the 
finest in Rome, looks proudly over 
the Eternal City from a high hill. He 
was a republican, a convert of Maz- 
zini, and had lived a restless life, hav- 
ing fought in South America and lived 
for a time in New York (where his 
house is preserved as a memorial). At 
the head of his “legion” of volunteers, 
clad in their gay red blouses, he was 
a most picturesque figure, and his 
rapid success in southern Italy lent an 
element of romance to the unification 
of his country 


baldi, a famous republican leader, sailed for Sicily, where 
he assumed the dictatorship of the island in the name of 
Victor Emmanuel, “King of Italy.” After expelling the troops 
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of the king of Naples from Sicily, he crossed to the mainland, 
and early in September he entered Naples itself, just as the 
Bourbon king fled from his capital. 

729. Napoleon III prevents the Annexation of Rome. Gari- 
baldi now proposed to march on Rome and proclaim the king- 
dom of Italy. This would have imperiled all the previous gains, 
for Napoleon III could not, in view of the strong Catholic senti- 
ment in France, possibly permit the occupation of Rome and 
the destruction of the political independence of the Pope. He 
agreed that Victor Emmanuel might annex the outlying papal 
possessions to the north and reéstablish a stable government in 
Naples instead of Garibaldi’s dictatorship. But Rome, the im- 
perial city, with the territory immediately surrounding it, must 
be left to its old ruler, the Pope. Victor Emmanuel accordingly 
marched southward and occupied Naples in October, 1860. The 
king of Naples surrendered, and all southern Italy became a 
part of the kingdom of Italy. 

730. Italian Unification only Partial. In February, 1861, the 
first Italian parliament was opened at Turin, Victor Eramandel 
was proclaimed king of Italy, and the process of really con- 
solidating the various portions of the new kingdom began. 
Yet the joy of the Italians over the realization of their hopes 
of unity and national independence was tempered by the fact 
that Austria still held one of the most famous of the Italian 
provinces, Venetia, and that Rome, which typified Italy’s for- 
mer grandeur, was not included in the new kingdom. Within a 
decade, however, both these districts. became a part of the king- 
dom of Italy, owing this time to the policy of Prussia and not 
that of France. 


IV. THe Fina UNIFICATION oF ITALY 


731. Rome added to the Kingdom of Italy (1870). The unifi- 
cation of Italy was completed, like that of Germany, by the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. It will be remembered that the 
mew kingdom of Italy allied itself with Prussia (§ 716) in 
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an attack on Austria in 1866. Although Italy was not very 
successful in this war, Austria was so badly defeated by Prus- 
sia that she was forced at last to give up her hold on Venetia, 
which was now added to the new Italian kingdom. 

Rome and the surrounding district still remained outside the 
control of the king of Italy. Napoleon III had sent French 
troops to protect the remaining papal territory from any attack 
on the part of the Italians. Four years later, however, when 
France became involved in the war with Prussia, she was com- 
pelled to recall her troops. The king thereupon invited the Pope 
to make terms with the Italian government. This Pius IX 
refused to do, and an Italian army occupied the city of Rome 
in September, 1870. The people of Rome voted by an over- 
whelming majority to join the kingdom of Italy, and the work 
of Victor Emmanuel and Cavour was completed by transferring 
the capital to the Eternal City. 

732. Position of the Pope. Although the papal possessions 
were incorporated into the kingdom of Italy, a law was passed 
which guaranteed to the Pope the rank and privileges of a 
sovereign prince. As head of the Church the Pope was to be 
entirely independent of the king of Italy. A sum of over six 
hundred thousand dollars annually was also appropriated to aid 
the Pope in defraying his expenses. He, however, refused to 
recognize the arrangement, regarding himself as a prisoner and 
the Italian government as a usurper who had robbed him of his 
possessions. 

733. Italy becomes a European Power. In order to maintain 
the dignity of her new position Italy rapidly increased her army 
and navy. Universal military service was introduced as in other 
European states, and modern warships were built. Then the 
Italians set about gaining colonies in Africa, and in 1887 sent. 
an army into Abyssinia; but after some fifteen years of in- 
termittent warfare they were able to retain only a strip along 
the coast of the Red Sea about twice the size of the state of 
Pennsylvania. Later, in 1911, by a war with Turkey, they took 
Tripoli on the south shore of the Mediterranean (§ 933). 


we 


THE PAPAL GARDENS AT THE VATICAN, RoME 


These few acres, along with a summer residence which the popes never use, and 
the two churches of the Vatican and.the Lateran in Rome, are all that is left 
of the Pope’s former realms 
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73 (emigration from Italy. The cost of armaments made 
Italy almost bankrupt at times, and, as it was not a rich coun- 
try, taxes were very high. Since these fell largely upon the 
poor, hundreds of thousands of Italians left their land as emi- 
grants, preferring the United States or Argentina to their own 
colonies. Nevertheless, much of the revenue was spent on 
things other than armaments. Railroads were built by the State 
to open up the country. Manufactures grew up in the northern 
part, so that Milan became one of the great manufacturing cities 
of Europe. National schools brought improvement in educa- 
tion, although the peasants in the mountainous districts were 
still very ignorant and superstitious. 

Victor Emmanuel II died in 1878. His son, King Humbert, 
‘was assassinated by an anarchist in 1900, and was succeeded 
by his son, Victor Emmanuel III. The monarchy was in form 
and practice much like that of England until the coming into 
power of the Fascisti party, whose leader, Benito Mussolini, 
in 1923, assumed the réle of a dictator, although nominally the 
premier (§ 1066). 


QUESTIONS 


I. Why is Germany called the youngest of the European powers ? 
‘How did the unification of Germany really begin? Why did Prussia 
play such an important réle in Germany? What was the policy of 
‘William I and Bismarck? What do you know of the German army ? 
‘What had the Schleswig-Holstein affair to do with the war of 1866? 
‘What was the North German Federation ? 

II. How did France become involved in war with Germany in 1870? 
What was the course of the war? What were the terms of peace? 
‘Why did these prove disastrous not only to Germany but to the world 
at large? How did the final unification of Germany take place? 

Ill. Review briefly the history of Italy from the break-up of the 
Roman Empire to 1859. What was the importance of Sardinia in Italy ? 
‘Why was Napoleon III ready to intervene in Italian affairs? What was 
ithe result of his intervention? How was the kingdom of Italy founded, 
and what Italian territories were not included in the union of 1861? 

IV. When and how was Italy finally unified? What is the position 
of the Pope? Why did so many Italians emigrate to America? 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 
I. DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY (1871-1914) 


735. Predominance of Prussia in the German Empire. In the 
North German Federation of 1866 Prussia, with the German. 
states she had just seized, constituted nearly the whole union. 
After the South German states joined the federation and so 
formed the German Empire, Prussia still comprised. nearly two 
thirds of the whole empire, and her citizens amounted to nearly 
two thirds of the entire population of Germany. 

We may be sure that Bismarck, with his Prussian autocratic 
ideas and his confidence in armies and kings, would see to it 
that the new constitution for the empire insured the control of 
Germany by Prussia and the Junker class (§ 632), to which he 
himself belonged. The dominating position of Prussia and her 
king was so cleverly disguised that it sometimes seemed to 
escape the Germans themselves. 

736. Powers of the Kaiser. The “presidency” of the empire 
was vested in the king of Prussia; but he was not, in theory, 
the monarch of Germany, in spite of his august title of “Em- 
peror” (Kaiser). Emperor William II (1888-1918), it is true, 
always talked as if he ruled by the grace of God, but he had no 
constitutional right to such a claim. He did, however, accord- 
ing to Prussian law, rule Prussians by “divine right,” and they, 
as we have seen, constituted a great part of the German people. 
The emperor did not have a right directly to veto the measures 
passed by the German parliament, but he exercised many of the 
powers which would fall to an absolute monarch. He appointed 
and dismissed the chancellor of the empire, who was, with his 
“all-highest” self, the chief official spokesman of Germany. 
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The kaiser commanded the unconditional obedience of all Ger- 
man soldiers and sailors and appointed the chief officers in the 
army and navy. 

737. The Bundesrat. The real sovereignty, however, accord- 
ing to the constitution, was vested in the whole body of the 
German rulers included in the union, and was exercised by the 
Federal Council, or Bundesrat, to which the various govern- 
ments sent their representatives. This council enjoyed more 
powers than the Senate of the United States or any other upper 
house in Europe. It initiated the important laws and was pre- 
sided over by the imperial chancellor. Prussia’s influence in 
it was secured by assigning her king a sufficient number of votes 
to enable him to defeat any measure he wished. 

738. The Reichstag. The House of Representatives, or Reichs- 
tag, consisting of about four hundred members, was elected by 
universal male suffrage for a term of five years. The emperor, 
however, might dissolve it at any time with the consent of the 
Bundesrat, and did so on occasions when it refused to pass 
the measures of his ministers. It exercised much less control of 
the government than does the British House of Commons or the 
United States House of Representatives. Moreover, it did not 
fairly represent the people in the rapidly growing cities. Berlin, 
for instance, increased to two million inhabitants; but it had 
only six members, whereas it was entitled by its size to twenty. 
The government, however, refused to readjust the representa- 
tion for fear the Socialists would gain more members. 

739. Laws establishing Uniformity throughout Germany. 
The constitution gave the federal government power to regulate 
commerce, railways, telegraphs, currency, and the criminal and 
civil law. Under Bismarck the old systems of the various states 
were largely replaced by uniform regulations. The bewildering 
- variety of coins and paper money in the several states was done 
away with, and the mark (normally worth about twenty-five 
cents) became the basis for the currency of the whole empire. A 
tariff system was introduced to protect the entire country from 
foreign competition and encourage home industries. So it will 
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be seen that Germany rapidly became a remarkably well- 
organized and powerful state, with little resemblance to the 
weak and distracted old Holy Roman Empire out of which it 
had grown. 

740. Bismarck and the Socialists. The Industrial Revolution 
did not get fully under way in Germany until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, but in the period we are describing 
Germany was undergoing a rapid and profound change. Large 
manufacturing towns sprang up; railways were built; and the 
working classes began to feel themselves in need of defense 
against the power of the new factory owners. Socialism devel- 
oped here as elsewhere as a result of the new conditions of manu- 
facture. In addition to the formation of labor unions a new 
political party appeared, known as the Social Democratic Labor 
party, which based its platform upon the teachings of Karl Marx. 

Bismarck grew alarmed; and in 1878 a law was passed to 
suppress socialistic agitation, and leading Socialists were im- 
prisoned. They continued their secret propaganda, however, 
and Bismarck decided that to allay discontent the government 
should introduce certain socialistic measures of its own accord. 

741. State Socialism in Germany. Bismarck was not opposed 
to having the government own and operate railroads and mines 
and conserve the natural resources; so it came about that the 
state-owned property in Germany amounted to about seven bil- 
lion dollars before the World War and brought in an income 
of about three hundred million dollars. The federal govern- 
ment arranged also a system of insurance for workingmen 
against accident and sickness and required the employers to 
contribute to the expense. Similar laws were later passed to 
protect workmen against destitution on account of old age or 
incapacity to work. In 1913 over twenty-five million persons 
were insured under these laws. 

This did not seem real socialism to the Socialists, but sug- 
gested, rather, more of the old paternalism familiar to Prussia 
in the time of Frederick the Great. The existing capitalistic 
system of production was in no way affected by State socialism, 
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and the workers themselves enjoyed no more influence over in- 
dustry than they had previously. It was the State, not they, 


that gained control. 


742. Accession of William II (1888). Kaiser William I, who, 
with Bismarck’s help, had founded and developed the German 


DROPPING THE PILOT 


From a cartoon in Punch, 1890, by Sir 


John Tenniel 


Empire, died in 1888, full 
of years and honor. He 
was succeeded by his 
grandson,: the “kaiser” of 
the World War, William II. 
Bismarck did not get along 
well with the arrogant new 
ruler, and resigned in 1890. 
The kaiser chose new chan- 
cellors from time to time, 
but none of them exhibited 
the capacity of the “iron 
chancellor,” as Bismarck 
was called. 

743. German Colonies. 
United Germany, like 
united Italy, embarked 
upon a colonial policy. In 
the later years of Bis- 
marck’s administration the 
Germans got control of 
large provinces (Togo and 
Cameroons) on the western 
coast of Africa. Moreover, 
they carved out a protec- 


torate called German Southwest Africa, far larger than the 
whole area of the German Empire; and they established them- 
selves in German East Africa, which was even more extensive. 


1 William Tl’s father, Frederick, lived for only a few months after the death 
of the “old kaiser.” The new kaiser was a grandson of Queen Victoria of 
England and spoke and wrote English excellently. 
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But few Germans cared to emigrate to the new colonies, and 
the enterprise cannot be said to have paid very well. In 1897 
the Germans seized the port of Kiaochow in China and began 
to exhibit great jealousy in regard to the colonial expansion of 
England and France. When the World War began, Germany 
speedily lost all her colonies. 

744, Growth of Germany in Numbers and Wealth. During 
the reign of William II Germany grew rapidly in wealth and 
population. The population in 1870 was about 40,000,000; in 
1914 it was almost 68,000,000, a larger increase than occurred in 
any other country in western Europe. Vast new cities grew up; 
old ones widened their narrow streets, destroyed their slums, and 
spread out along miles of boulevards as new as those of Chicago. 

_German steamship lines, heavily subsidized by the government, 
developed rapidly, and their vessels were soon sailing on every 
sea. The farmers and manufacturers flourished, owing to their 
new markets throughout the world opened by the new German 
merchant marine. Workmen stopped emigrating to the United 
States and South America, because times were good at home, 
and it was easy to get enough to do. 

745. German Business Men controlled by the State. Indi- 
vidual Englishmen and individual English companies had built 
up England’s world commerce. But German business men 
were generally backed by the German government, which put 
its power and money at their disposal. So they did not work 
simply for themselves, but the State saw to it that they worked 
for the aggrandizement of the German government. 

From a relatively poor country in 1871 Germany became rich 
and powerful. Although the Germans were well treated by all 
other nations, including England and France, they felt that 
they were surrounded on all sides by an “iron ring” of enemies. 
When by peaceful means they were becoming a highly impor- 
tant commercial nation, they began to denounce England as a 
pirate and to talk of making “a place in the sun” for themselves 
by crushing her as their chief enemy and becoming the foremost 
world power. 
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746. The Germans taught to revere the State and its Officials. 
Few imagined that the old Prussian spirit of the Great Elector, 
Frederick the Great, and Bismarck, and the talk of Fichte and 
other German philosophers, historians, and economists about 
German superiority, would lead to an armed attempt to put 
the theories into practice. Nevertheless this happened. The 
German conception of the State was quite different from that 
which prevails in democratic countries. Lincoln once defined 
democracy as “the government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” But in Germany the people were taught by 
their officials that the State is something more precious than 
the interests of all those who compose it. It was the duty of 
the people not to control the State in their own interest, but 
to obey the government officials and believe what the govern- 
ment told them. There was no large liberal party in Germany 
to oppose ancient Prussian despotism and militarism. The 
Social Democrats, it is true, often talked against autocracy 
and militarism; but few of them stood out against the war 
spirit In 1914. 


II. Tue Turirp FRENcH REPUBLIC (1871-1914) 


747. Insurrection of the Paris Commune of 1871. When the 
news reached Paris of the surrender of Napoleon at Sedan, a 
group of Republicans at once proclaimed a republic. A provi- 
sional government was hastily set up to carry on the war; and 
when the conflict was over, a National Assembly was elected, 
in February, 1871, to make peace with Germany. But peace 
was hardly made before this temporary government was called 
upon to subdue an insurrection of the Parisian populace. The 
insurgents were afraid that the Assembly, which was composed 
largely of Royalists, wished to reéstablish monarchy; so they 
organized a city government like the Commune of the Revolu- 
tion (§ 561) and prepared to defend Paris against the national 
troops. The struggle that followed was terrible. The rebels 
were guilty of atrocities, such as the murder of the archbishop 
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of Paris and other prisoners, and the army which was sent 
against them gave them no quarter. After two months of dis- 
order the forces of the Commune were completely routed in 
a series of bloody street fights. The victorious government 
showed no mercy : hundreds were shot after hasty trial, and the 
rebellion was put down in blood. More persons were killed 
than in the whole Reign of Terror. 

748. Surprisingly Rapid Recovery of France. The National 

'Assembly, under the presidency of the veteran statesman 
Thiers, then proceeded to get rid of the German garrisons by 
paying the huge indemnity to Germany. To the surprise of 
everyone, France paid the five billion francs in three years, 
and the country gradually recovered from the demoralization 
caused by the war. France also reorganized its army, requiring 
every Frenchman to serve five years in the active army and 
fifteen in the reserve. This was gradually reduced to two years’ 
active service and eleven years in the reserve. 

749. Failure of the Monarchists to establish a Kingdom. The 
National Assembly had the further task of drawing up a con- 
stitution for France. There was much uncertainty for several 
years as to just what form the constitution would permanently 
take. 

The monarchical party naturally fell into two groups. One, 
the so-called Legitimists, believed that the elder Bourbon line, 
to which Louis XVI and Charles X had belonged, should be re- 
stored in the person of the count of Chambord, a grandson of 
Charles X (Table XI). The Orleanists, on the other hand, 
wished the grandson of Louis Philippe, the count of Paris, to 
be king. In 1873 the Orleanists agreed to help the count of 
Chambord to the throne as Henry V; but that prince frus- 
trated the plan by refusing to accept the national colors,—red, 
white, and blue,—which had become so endeared to the nation 
that it appeared dangerous to exchange them for the ancient 
white flag of the Bourbons. 

750. Constitution of the French Republic. As a result of these 
differences between the monarchists, those who favored a re- 
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public finally prevailed; and in 1875 the Assembly passed a 
series of three laws organizing the government. These have 
since served France as a constitution. The president is elected 
for seven years by both Senate and Chamber of Deputies meet- 
ing together. The real head of the government, however, is 
the prime minister. He and the other ministers form a cabinet, 
responsible to parliament, as in England. 

The parliament of France differs from the Congress of the 
United States or the Parliament of Great Britain (until very re- 
cently) in the way it works. Instead of having two great parties, 
there are about ten groups of members, each representing cer- 
tain ideas. A few Monarchists still sit on the seats at the ex- 
treme right of the speaker’s desk, or tribune. Next to them sit 
very conservative Republicans. The largest group is that of the 
Radicals, or reformers, while at the left are a number of Social- 
ists, representing the working classes. The cabinet in order to 
continue in power must have the support of a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, as the house of representatives is called. 
This is elected every four years by universal male suffrage. 
When the cabinet loses the confidence of the Chamber of 
Deputies it resigns, and the president appoints a new prime 
minister. It is his task to form a new cabinet whose policy 
promises to win the favor of the Chamber. The Senate is 
elected for nine years by a more complicated system—one hun- 
dred being elected every third year—and tends to be more 
conservative than the Chamber. 

751. The Republic and the Church. The Catholic clergy from 
the first had been hostile to the Republic, for the Republicans 
stood for such things as a national public-school system free 
from Church control, for liberty of the press, and for other ideas 
which seemed to be undermining the authority of the Church. A 
public-school system was established in which clergymen were 
forbidden to teach; and the private schools, which had been 
run mainly by religious orders, were placed under strict govern- 
ment inspection. As the monastic orders opposed the carrying 
out of such laws, which they regarded as persecution, parlia- 
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ment finally closed their schools and forced the religious orders 
to disband. As a result many monks and nuns left France. 

752. Separation of Church and State. The next step was more 
far-reaching. By the treaty, or “Concordat,” of 1801, between 
Napoleon and the Pope, the bishops were appointed by the gov- 
ernment, and the salaries of all the clergy were paid by the 
State.t The clergy, therefore,—naturally a very influential class 
because of their religious duties,—were in a sense government 
officials as well as clergymen. 

Many of the Republicans had ceased to believe in what the 
Church taught, and finally a law was passed, in 1905, to separate 
Church and State in France. The government stopped the 
State contributions to the clergy, but placed the churches and 
their furniture at the disposal of the priests. On the other 
hand, in order to punish the clergy for refusing to accept the 
new arrangement, palaces of bishops and theological semi- 
naries were turned into schools and hospitals. The Catholic 
Church in France is now dependent, as are all churches in Amer- 
ica, upon the voluntary contributions of those who are inter- 
ested in supporting them. 

753. Progress during the Third Republic. France under the 
Third Republic steadily advanced in wealth, the French people 
being noted for their thrift and economy. The savings of 
French peasants enabled the great banks to lend money to other 
nations, particularly Russia, so that Paris came to rival London 
and New York as a money center. 

754. Educational Reform. A system of national education 
was introduced through the efforts of Jules Ferry. The French 
realized that if democracy was to be successful, the mass of the 
people must be able to take an intelligent part in affairs and. 
to make the right use of the privilege of voting. By a series of 
laws education was made compulsory and free and was placed 
under government control. The government granted large sums 


* Before the Revolution the clergy had derived their support from the vast 
possessions of the Church and from the tithes (§§ 507, 527). This system was 
done away with during the Revolution (§§ 551, 596). 
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of money to carry on the classes, and normal schools for the 
training of teachers were also established. 

755. The Syndicats, or Trade Unions. France has been some- 
what slower than Germany and England in adopting govern- 
mental measures for improving the condition of workingmen, 
although in recent years it has perfected many plans for social 
insurance. The slowness with which it has taken up these ideas 
is due mainly to the fact that the peasants and the richer classes 
can combine to control a majority of votes in the parliament; 
and as they derive little benefit from such laws and have, at 
the same time, to pay most of the taxes, they are inclined to 
refuse to make the necessary appropriations. 

The result of this has been that the working classes in the 
cities ceased to hope for very much help by way of new laws 
passed to promote their interests. Although they continued to 
send Socialists to represent them in parliament, they relied 
rather upon trade unions. These are called syndicats by the 
French; and the more determined of these unions propose to 
win their way by strikes until they can force the capitalists to 
meet their demands. Such a method of attack upon employers 
is known as “syndicalism,” or “direct action.” 

756. Colonial Expansion. In spite of recurring troubles of 
this kind, France nevertheless prospered, especially in the pe- 
riod just before the World War. Its policy of expansion in 
Africa and Asia, which involved it in trouble with Germany, 
we shall consider later. 

The French had earlier conquered Algeria and made settle- 
ments on the western coast of Africa. After the Franco-Prussian 
War there was still greater activity and interest in securing 
colonies. By looking at Map 23 it will be seen that France 
finally succeeded in carving out an empire in Africa many 
times her size. The exports and imports from these colonies. 
represented a business of millions of dollars. France also ac- 
quired a large territory lying between India and China, usually 
called French Indo-China. 
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QUESTIONS 


I. How did the North German Federation grow into the German 
Empire? What were the powers of the kaiser? Contrast the position 
of the Bundesrat with that of the United States Senate. Describe the 
Reichstag. What important reforms did the federal system bring to 
‘Germany ? Why did socialism appear in Germany at about the period 
of unification? What was Bismarck’s “State socialism”? Describe 
the growth of Germany since unification. Describe German commercial 
methods. How are Germans taught to view the State? 

II. How did the present French Republic originate? What events in 
Paris in 1870 suggest the Reign of Terror? What is the nature of the 
present French constitution? What parties existed in France after 
1871? Review the main changes in the form of the French government 
since the assembling of the Estates General in 1789. Why was the 
Church against the Republic? What did the Church lose when the 
Concordat was ended? What are the ideas of the syndicalists ? 


CHAPTER XXXV 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER EMPIRE 


I. THE British CONSTITUTION 


757. Great Importance of Written Constitutions. Since the 
United States adopted its present Constitution (in 1789), and 
since France (two years later) completed its first constitution, 
there has been a general feeling that a written document plainly 
setting forth the way in which the government should be organ- 
ized, who should be permitted to vote, and what powers the 
government might exercise, was essential to a free nation; 
hence, from the French Revolution onward, almost all liberal 
movements have been directed toward securing, in the first 
place, a constitution. As we have seen, written constitutions 
were an important issue all through the nineteenth century. 
They were supposed to set a limit to the despotism of govern- 
ment, whether by king or parliament, and to give the people— 
or at least part of them—a means of expressing their will in 
the making of laws and the management of the country. 

758. The Unwritten Constitution of England. Strangely 
enough, England, who has rightly been called “the mother 
of constitutions,” has never had a written constitution; but 
from the time of Edward I (1272-1307), over six hundred years 
ago, it has had an umwritten constitution which has served as 
the model for almost all modern constitutions, not only in 
Europe but even in far-distant lands, such as Japan or Santo 
Domingo. The idea of a parliament of two houses (one repre- 
senting the so-called higher classes, the other the people at 
large), and a “cabinet” to advise the head of the State, whether 
he be a king or a president, all come from England. Then it 
was a British idea to draw up various bills of rights, such 
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as the bill appended to our Constitution, in which the things 
that government should not do are clearly stated in order to 
fend off tyranny and oppression. Examples of such lists of 
limitations on the powers of the English government are found 
in the Great Charter; the Petition of Right (1628), directed 
against the schemes of Charles I; the Bill of Rights (1689) ; 
the Toleration Act (1689); and so forth,—all of which are re- 
garded as important parts of the constitution of England. Then 
there are all sorts of laws formerly passed by Parliament, and 
various precedents, court decisions, and old, sanctified customs 
and habits, which go to make up the English constitution. So, 
although a good deal has from time to time been written out, it 
has never been brought together into a single document like the 
Constitution of the United States or that of Italy, but is con- 
stantly being modified to meet newconditions. We must nowcon- 
sider the English governmental system of a parliament of two 
houses and a cabinet—a committee which runs the government so 
long as it keeps the confidence of the Parliament and the people. 

759. How Party Government grew up. Before the seven- 
teenth century there were no political partiesin England,although 
the members of Parliament naturally took sides on various 
questions that came up. But during the struggle between the 
Stuart kings and Parliament (§§ 401 ff.), two groups arose, one 
of which believed that a strong monarch was most likely to 
promote peace and prosperity in the United Kingdom, while the 
other had no confidence in a powerful king and was eager to get 
the control of the government into the hands of an elected body 
of representatives of the people—namely, the Parliament. It 
will be remembered that the supporters of Charles I were called 
Cavaliers and the parliamentary party, Roundheads. 

After the period of civil war the power and importance of 
Parliament had developed to such an extent as to encourage 
the formation of permanent parties which adhered to certain 
beliefs or principles, and which sought to gain sufficient sup- 
port to control Parliament. The successors of the Cavaliers 
were called Tories and the successors of the Roundheads, who 
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had overthrown the Stuarts and obtained the Bill of Rights on 
the accession of William and Mary (§ 410), were called Whigs. 

These strange names were at first terms of contempt applied 
to the parties by their opponents. Those who wished to main- 
tain the authority of the king and of the Established Church 
were scornfully referred to by their enemies as Tories, the name 
given to Irish outlaws who were royalist in sympathy. The 
parliamentary party were contemptuously called Whigs, an 
abbreviation of Whiggamores, the name given to a group of 
Scotch dissenters who had rebelled against the king. These 
abusive names clung to the parties and were used seriously 
long after their origin was forgotten. Later, the Tories came 
to be called Conservatives and the Whigs, Liberals. 

The party that can control the majority of votes in the House 
of Commons claims the right to manage the government of the 
country as long as it retains its majority, for it is believed that 
this party represents most nearly the will of the nation. The 
leader of the party in power is accepted by the monarch as his 
prime minister, or premier. He and his associates form a cabi- 
net which for the time is the real ruler of the British Empire. 

760. The Cabinet and Parliament. The device of cabinet gov- 
ernment under a premier was put into operation in the time of 
George I (1714-1727), a German who was unable to speak Eng- 
lish and did not attend the meetings of the ministers. 

Since none of Queen Anne’s children survived her (§ 412), 
she was succeeded, according to an arrangement made before 
she came to the throne, by the nearest heir who was a Protes- 
tant. This turned out to be a German cousin, the son of 
James I’s granddaughter Sophia (Table VIII).? As the new 


1The Labor party, which has come into prominence in our own day, did 
not arise until long after the other two parties. 

2Sophia had married the elector of Hanover (Table VIII) ; consequently 
her son, the new king of England, was elector of Hanover and a member of 
the Holy Roman Empire. It is interesting to note that the English people 
who had had in William the Conqueror and Henry II (Table I) rulers who 
were Norman French, and later had invited a Dutch ruler, William of Orange, 
to be their king as William III (Table VIII), now had a German monarch. 
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king, who took the title of George I, did not speak English and 
his ministers did not know German, all their transactions had 
to be carried on in Latin, spoken badly and with great difficulty 
on both sides. The little group of ministers, or cabinet, there- 
fore got into the habit of holding its sessions and reaching 
its decisions without the presence of the king. The leading 
minister of the little committee came to preside in the king’s 
place, and in this way the office of prime (or first) minister 
developed. 

Since the House of Commons will not vote the money neces- 
sary to carry on the government after it has lost confidence in 
the cabinet, the cabinet has to resign as soon as it is convinced 
by the defeat of any of its measures that it no longer controls 
a majority of votes. The king then appoints the leader of the 
opposition party as premier and asks him to form a cabinet. It 
may happen, however, that the defeated cabinet believes the 
country is on its side. In this case it will ask the king to dis- 
solve Parliament and have a new election, with the hope that it 
will gain a majority in that way by the election of new members 
who are favorable to it. So it is clear that the cabinet regards 
itself as responsible not mefely to Parliament but to the na- 
tion at large. 

761. Parliament responsible to the Nation. As the members 
of the House of Commons are not elected for a definite term of 
years (though, according to a law passed in 1911, a new general 
election must be held at least every five years), that body may 
be dissolved at any time for the purpose of giving the people a 
chance to express its wishes on any important issue. It is thus 
clear that the British government is more sensitive to public 
opinion than are governments where the members of the legis- 
latures are chosen for a definite number of years and fill out 
their term of office regardless of the success and general ap- 
proval which they meet. 

762, Need for Reform of Parliament. Parliament at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century did not, however, represent 
the people at large. In the first place, although the Tory party 
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included the large landholders and the clergy, and the Whig 
party many of the liberal-minded nobles as well as the mer- 
chants, factory owners, and shopkeepers, the great working 
population in the towns and the country still had no part in the 
government. Indeed, until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were only two and a half million voters out of a 
population of thirty-two millions. Parliament was, after all, 
a council of wealthy landowners, nobles, and successful busi- 
ness men, who ran the government for their own benefit and 
were strongly opposed to extending the privilege of voting to 
other classes. 

In the second place, in addition to the restrictions on voting 
which kept the largest part of the people from electing repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, the apportionment of members was 
not properly arranged throughout the kingdom. No new dis- 
tribution of seats had been made to meet the changes which 
had taken place in several hundred years, and the towns which 
had formerly been summoned by the king to send two repre- 
sentatives to Parliament (§ 258) continued to do so, no matter 
how they had shrunk in size. Other cities, like Manchester, 
Leeds, and Birmingham, which had grown up as the result of 
the Industrial Revolution, had no representatives at all, for no 
new boroughs (districts sending representatives to Parliament) 
had been added to the list since the time of Charles II. More- 
over, many of the boroughs were owned by members of the 
House of Lords, so that these seats in the House of Commons 
were really controlled by lords. This led to much open bribery 
in the purchasing of seats in the House of Commons. 

These evils and unfairnesses were the subject of much agita- 
tion in the nineteenth century. The period following the wars 
with France was one of hard times in England: the expenses of 
war had raised the taxes ; manufacture and trade had fallen off ; 
food was high; and there was much unemployment. People 
began to look around for some explanation and, if possible, 
some remedy for this bad situation; and there began to be an 
active demand for a reform of Parliament as the cure for all the 
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troubles of the time. The Tory party, which had the majority 
in Parliament, was opposed to every kind of reform, and there 
was much hard feeling. 

At last this attitude brought about the defeat of the Tories 
in 1830 and the election of the Whigs to power. In 1832 a bill 
was passed, after much opposition from the conservatives, 
which deprived the so-called “rotten boroughs” (or those which 
had few inhabitants and sometimes none) of the right to be 
represented in Parliament, and reduced the number of repre- 
sentatives which could be elected from the small districts, giv- 
ing at the same time a larger number of representatives to the 
towns with greater population, and creating forty-three new 
boroughs. It also reduced the property qualifications so that 
a greater number of persons could vote, although nearly all 
workingmen and farm hands were still excluded. 

763. The Chartist Movement. The reformers were not satis- 
fied with these changes, so they drew up a charter and presented 
it as a petition to Parliament, demanding, among other things, 
that all men be permitted to vote, that the balloting be secret, 
and that the members of the House of Commons should be paid, 
so that poor men might afford to accept seats in that body. 
These ‘‘Chartists,” as the reformers were called, organized great 
parades to give publicity to the petition, and claimed to have 
got over a million signatures to the charter. Parliament paid 
no attention to the petition nor to a similar one which the 
Revolution of 1848 encouraged the Chartists to prepare. ‘Fhere 
were some uprisings of the working people, which were put 
down by the police; but no considerable revolt took place, such 
as those on the Continent. 

Later the leaders of both parties saw that something should 
be done to extend the privilege of voting to a larger number of 
the people, and to improve the system by which the votes were 
apportioned throughout the districts. It was, indeed, a con- 
servative ministry that introduced a bill passed in 1867, which 
permitted every man dwelling in a town who was an owner 
of a house and paid the regular taxes or who rented lodgings 
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worth fifty dollars a year to vote. Similar low qualifications 
were placed on those living in the country. The passage of this 
bill meant that the number of voters in England was nearly 
doubled. In 1884 the franchise was still further extended to 
include farm laborers and other classes formerly left out. 

764. Establishment of Universal Suffrage. No further ex- 
tension of the right to vote was made until the early twentieth 
century. Then the women began to demand the vote, and a 
militant suffrage party appeared and resorted to various forms 
of violence to gain attention. After ten years of discussion Great 
Britain finally became a democracy in 1917, when Parliament 
passed a bill granting the right to vote to adult males and to 
about six million women who “occupied” land or houses or 
were the wives of “occupiers.’’+ 


II. GENERAL REFORMS IN ENGLAND 


765. Freedom of Speech. In addition to the reforms in their 
Parliament the British have gradually altered their laws with 
a view to giving the people greater freedom and to improving 
their condition in important respects. 

One of the most essential conditions of a free people is the 
right of free speech, the right to criticize the government’s 
policy and acts in newspapers and magazines, and liberty to 
meet for political discussions. Although during the eighteenth 
century English laws were less oppressive than those on the 
Continent, it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century 
that full liberty of speech was attained. England today is very 
proud of this necessary institution of democracy. 

766. Religious Toleration. In England there was a good deal 
of religious freedom in the eighteenth century, but Catholics and 
those Protestants who disagreed with the State Church—namely, 


1The granting of the right to vote to women is one of the most important 
and interesting events of the early twentieth century. Australia granted suffrage 
to women in root; Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark between 1907 and 
1915. The World War brought the same result not only in England but in 
the United States, Russia, Germany, Hungary, and other countries, 
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the Dissenters—were excluded from public offices. After long 
agitation this restriction was removed. In 1828 the old laws 
directed against Dissenters were repealed on condition that 
those seeking office should take an oath not to use their in- 
fluence to injure or weaken the established Church of England. 
The following year the Catholics were put on the footing of 
other citizens by the passage of the Emancipation Act, which 
admitted them to both houses of Parliament and to almost all 
public offices upon condition that they would renounce their 
belief in the right of the Pope to interfere in government 
matters and would disclaim all intention of attacking the 
Protestant religion. 

767. Public Schools. In the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was still a great deal of illiteracy in England. Since 
1870 the government has been providing for the founding of free 
public schools, and as a result almost all English children now 
learn to read and write. As newspapers may now be had for a 
penny or so, almost everyone is in a position to buy them, read 
them, and learn what is going on in the world. 

768. Reform of the Criminal Law and Prisons. The English 
criminal law was very harsh at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. There were no less than two hundred and fifty offenses 
for which the penalty of death was established. By a gradual 
process of abolishing one death penalty after another, the long 
list of capital offenses was at last reduced to three in 186r. 
In 1835, after a parliamentary investigation had revealed the 
horrible conditions of prisons, a law was passed providing for 
government inspection and the improvement of their adminis- 
tration, and this marked the beginning of prison reform. 

769. Wretchedness in English Factories. The factory sys- 
tem had brought untold misery to the working classes of Eng- 
land. Great factory buildings were hastily erected by men who 
paid little attention to the health and comfort of the workers. 
Around the factories there sprang up long, dreary rows of grimy 
brick cottages where the workmen and their families were 
crowded together. The introduction of steam-driven machin- 
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ery had made possible the use of child labor on a large scale. 
The conditions of adult labor, save in the most skilled classes, 
were almost as wretched as those of child labor. 

770. Factory Reform begins (1833). Finally, in 1833, Par- 
liament, after much investigation, reduced the hours of child 
labor in cotton and woolen mills, and in 1842 women and chil- 
dren were forbidden to work in the mines. It was not until 
1847 that a bill was passed restricting the labor of women and 
children in mills to ten hours. 

With this victory for the reformers the general resistance 
to State interference was broken down; and year after year, 
through the long reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901) and her 
successors, new measures were carried through Parliament, re- 
vising and supplementing earlier laws, until today Great Britain 
does more, perhaps, than any other European country for the 
welfare of the factory operatives. 

771, England’s Free Trade. England is famous for its free 
trade, while almost all other countries protect their manufac- 
turers by a tariff imposing custom duties on most articles im- 
ported from foreign countries. England believed heartily in 
protection and shipping laws until about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when English manufacturers decided that they 
could compete with the world on a free-trade basis. First, all 
duties on grain (the Corn Laws) were abolished; and then, 
between 1852 and 1867, all navigation laws (§§ 462, 463, 481, 
482) and protective duties were done away with. 

772. Program of the Liberal Party (1906). The Conservatives 
—or, as they had come to be called, the Unionistst—were, ex- 
cept for a short period, in power for twenty years (from 1886 to 
1906), and interest in general reform seemed to have died out 
in England. But in 1906 a general election took place; and the 


1 When Gladstone introduced the Home Rule Bill for Ireland in 1886, many 
Liberals who believed in maintaining the union with Ireland deserted Glad- 
~ stone and formed a separate group called the Liberal Unionists. As years 
went on, this party found itself in sympathy with most of the views of the 
Conservatives, with whom they allied themselves about 1895, the combination 
taking the name of Unionist party. 
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Liberals, reénforced by a new Labor party and the Irish Na- 
tionalists, came into control of the House of Commons. A new 
period of active and wide-reaching reform then began which 
continued until it was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
World War in rota. 

The parties in power agreed that something must be done to 
relieve the poverty in which it was found that a great part of 
the population lived. Bills were introduced for giving help to 
those injured in factories and pensions to aged workmen no 
longer able to earn a liveli- 
hood; for diminishing the 
evils of sweatshops, where 
people worked for shockingly 
low wages; for securing work 
for the unemployed; for pro- 
viding meals for poor school 
children; and for properly 
housing the poverty-stricken 
and so getting rid of slums. 

773. Lloyd George’s War 
on Misery. In 1908 David 
Lloyd George became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in 
charge of the nation’s fi- 
nances. In April, 1909, Lloyd Lioyp GEORGE 
George made a famous speech 
in introducing his budget. “I am told,” he said, “that no chan- 
cellor of the exchequer has ever been called on to impose such 
heavy taxes in a time of peace. This is a war budget. It is 
for raising money to wage implacable warfare against poverty 
and squalidness. I cannot help hoping and believing that before 
this generation has passed away we shall have advanced a great 
step towards that good time when poverty and wretchedness 
and human degradation, which always follow in its camp, will 
be as remote to the people of this country as the wolves which 
once infested its forests.” 
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In another speech defending his plans Lloyd George said: 
“We are placing burdens on the broadest shoulders. Why 
should we put burdens on the people? I was brought up 
amongst them, I know their trials, and God forbid that I should 
add one grain of trouble to the anxieties which they bear with 
such patience and fortitude. When the prime minister [As- 
quith] did me the honor of inviting me to take charge of the 
national Exchequer at a time of great difficulty, I made up my 
mind, in framing the Budget which was in front of me, that at 
any rate no cupboard should be barer, no lot should be harder. 
By that test I challenge you to judge the Budget.” 

Lloyd George and his sympathizers were shocked that ten 
men should own a quarter of London, that dukes should control 
vast estates, exact high rents for miserable cottages and eject 
the tenants at their pleasure. His budget included high taxes 
on luxuries together with a heavy tax on large incomes and on 
large estates at the death of their owner. The most revolution- 
ary feature of the budget was a land tax which distinguished 
between landowners who worked their lands and those who 
simply held large areas as lordly country estates or, in the case 
of city real estate, held it with a view of selling it later at a 
great advance. He proposed a tax of twenty per cent on the un- 
earned increase in land value when this was not due to the 
owner’s improvements. 

It should be noticed that Lloyd George and his supporters, 
before imposing taxes, not only asked how much a man had but 
how he got his income. Those who worked their lands or oper- 
ated mines or factories were to be treated with more con- 
sideration than those who owed their incomes to the efforts of 
others. In this way Lloyd George introduced a new principle 
of taxation, which was vigorously denounced by the Conserva- 
tives as revolutionary and socialistic. 

774, The House of Lords loses its Former Powers. The 
budget advocated by Lloyd George passed the House of Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the indignant House of Lords. Par- 
liament was dissolved, and a new election was held to show that 
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the voters were on the side of the ministry. Then the Lords 
yielded ; but the Liberals had been so exasperated at their op- 
position that, by the Parliament Act of 1911, they took away 
the power of the Lords to interfere seriously in the future with 
the will of the people as expressed in the elections and reserved 
to the House of Commons complete control over money matters. 


III. THe IrisH QueEsTION 


775, The English in Ireland. Among the most serious prob- 
lems that have constantly agitated Parliament during the past 
century is the Irish question. As early as the time of Henry II 
(1154-1189) Ireland began to be invaded by the English, who 
seized lands from which they enjoyed the revenue. The Irish 
revolted under Elizabeth and again under Cromwell. They 
were cruelly punished, and more estates were confiscated. In 
1688 the Irish sided with the Catholic king, James II, and were 
again subdued, and more land was taken. 

776. Absentee Landlords. Now the English landlords to 
whom these estates were given and their descendants, for the 
most part, lived in England. In the nineteenth century millions 
of pounds yearly were extorted from Ireland to pay absentee 
landlords, who rarely set foot in that country and took little or 
no interest in their tenants beyond the collection of their rents. 
If the tenants did not pay or could not pay, they were speedily 
evicted from their cottages and lands. 

777. Condition of the Peasantry. Throughout large portions 
of Ireland the peasants were constantly on the verge of starva- 
tion. Whenever there was a failure of the potato crop, on 
which from one third to one half the population depended for 
food, there were scenes of misery in Ireland which defy descrip- 
tion. This was the case in the “Black Year of Forty-seven,” ’ 
when the potato crop failed almost entirely and thousands died 
of starvation in spite of the relief afforded by the government. 
It was in the midst of this terrible famine that the stream of 
emigration began to flow toward America. Within half a cen- 
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tury four million emigrants left the shores of Ireland for other 
countries, principally the United States, taking with them their 
bitter resentment against England. . 

778. The Question of the Irish Catholics. When England be- 
came Protestant she attempted to convert Ireland, but the Irish 
remained faithful to the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church. 
The English then set up their own Church in Ireland, drove out 
the Catholic priests, and substituted for them clergymen of the 
Church of England. Although the Protestants in Ireland num- 
bered only one in ten of the population, the Catholics were 
forced to support the English churchmen by paying tithes from 
their scanty incomes. When Catholics were admitted to Par- 
liament in 1829, they set to work to get rid of the old system; 
and in 1869, after a long struggle of forty years, the English 
Church in Ireland was deprived of its former government sup- 
port and privileges, and the tithes were abolished. 

779. The Irish Land Question. After gaining this important 
point the Irish members in Parliament, under the leadership of 
Parnell, forced the Irish land question on the attention of Par- 
liament. From 1881 to 1903 a series of acts was passed securing 
the Irish peasants a fair rent and advancing them money to 
buy their holdings, if they wished, on condition that they would 
pay back the money in installments to the government. It 
seemed as if the land question were gradually being adjusted. 

780. The Question of Home Rule for Ireland. In addition to 
their demand for fair treatment in the matter of religion and 
land, the Irish leaders unceasingly clamored for Home Rule. 
This question divided the English Parliament for years. Un- 
til 1801 Ireland had maintained a separate parliament. The 
Act of Union of r8o0r, abolishing the Irish parliament, pro- 
vided that Ireland should be represented by a hundred mem- 
bers in the House of Commons and by twenty-eight peers 
in the House of Lords. The Irish patriots resented this arrange- 
ment and commenced agitating for the restoration of their own 
parliament, for the English and Scotch had an overwhelming 
majority in the British Parliament. But nothing happened for 
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many years. At last William Gladstone, the famous leader of 
the Liberal party, was won over. He tried in 1886 and again 
in 1893 to secure Home Rule for Ireland, but failed. 

781. Difficulty of settling the Problem of Irish Independence. 
The question of satisfying the Irish, who longed to be free from 
the control of the British Parliament, was an extremely difficult 
one, owing to several circumstances. In the first place, there 
have always been a great many Englishmen, in and out of 
Parliament, who are quite satisfied with the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland as it has existed since 1801. Then 
while three fourths of the people of Ireland are Roman Catho- 
lics, the province of Ulster, in the northeast of the island, with 
its large city of Belfast, has a slight majority of Protestants,— 
Presbyterians and Anglicans,—who have always had a great 
horror of a free Ireland, since they feel assured that it would 
be controlled by their Catholic countrymen. They much prefer 
to remain under the Protestant Parliament of Great Britain. 

782. Rise of a Republican Party in Ireland. Early in the 
twentieth century a party bent on making Ireland an absolutely 
free and independent republic arose, led by Arthur Griffith. 
These republicans called themselves Sinn Fein (shin fan), the 
Trish for “We ourselves.” The republicans gradually increased 
in strength ; and in 1916, in the midst of the World War, some of 
them organized a rebellion and entered into negotiations with 
the Germans. The British easily put down the revolt; but 
their treatment of the rebellious Irish so increased the ranks 
of the republican party that it set up a parliament of its own 
at Dublin and chose Eamonn De Valera as its president (1919). 

783. Founding of the Irish Free State. After three more 
years of conflict between the English troops and the Ulsterites, 
on the one hand, and the Irish republicans, on the other, with 
assassinations, executions, and imprisonments, Lloyd George 
summoned a conference at London, and a plan for Ireland’s 
practical independence was worked out, December, 1921. Arti- 
cle I reads: “Ireland shall have the same constitutional status 
in the community of nations known as the British Empire as 
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the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zeniand and the Union of South Africa, with 
a Parliament having powers to make laws for the peace, order 
and good government of Ireland, and an executive responsible 
to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the Irish 
Free State.” The new government was set up at Dublin, and 
the Irish Free State was admitted to the League of Nations. 

Ulster refused to join with the south and is permitted to 
have its own “Government of Northern Ireland.” Then De 
Valera and the more extreme republicans continued to fight 
for the absolute and complete independence of Ireland, not 
only in the matter of its domestic affairs but in all military and 
international matters. But it is hard to convince the British 
that it would be safe to have a power to the west which might 
make common cause with their enemies should war come. Ire- 
land at last has Home Rule, but she is neither unified nor com- 
pletely independent. 


IV. Tue British Empire: INDIA 


784, Role of the East India Company. We left the history 
of India with the victory of the English over the French and 
the British conquest of Bengal, where Calcutta is situated 
($473). The East India Company was involved in constant 
wars with the native rulers. It developed an army and con- 
tinued to acquire more and more territory. It had an immense 
income from taxes and various business monopolies. The home 
government could exercise but little control over the officials 
of the Company, who accumulated vast fortunes by easy graft. 
Clive himself became very rich, and frankly admitted that graft 
was practiced by all those connected with the Company—high 
and low. Those who got rich in India and returned to London 
to spend their money were known as “nabobs.” 

785. Parliament begins to take Control of India. This scan- 
dalous situation naturally attracted the attention of Parliament, 
which determined to reserve to itself the right henceforth to 
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appoint the highest officials in India; but the governor-generals 
who were sent out continued to find themselves drawn into con- 
flicts with the native rulers. 

786, British India at the Opening of the Nineteenth Century. 
By 1805 the British rule extended not only over the Bengal 
region but far up the Ganges valley beyond Delhi. A narrow 
strip along the eastern coast, the southern point of the penin- 
sula, and the island of Ceylon had also been brought under 
England’s control, and in the 
west she held Bombay and 
a considerable area north of 
Surat. Besides these regions, 
which the British adminis- 
tered directly, there were a 
number of princes over whom 
they exercised the right of 
“protection.” The French 
and Portuguese possessions 
had declined into mere trad- 
ing posts, and in the heart of 
India only one power dis- 
puted the advance of the 
English toward complete con- 
quest (see Map 15). 

787. The Mahratta Con- MAHARAJAH SAHIBA OF 
federacy. This was a union BHARATPUR 
of native princes, known as 
the Mahratta Confederacy. It occupied the region to the east 
of the Bombay coast, and the constant fighting that went on 
between its members continually disturbed the neighboring 
British possessions. At length Great Britain determined to sup- 
press the Mahrattas and succeeded in conquering their territory 
in a serious war which took place in 1816-1818. A considerable 
part of their land was annexed; but some of the princes were 
permitted to continue their rule under British sovereignty—a 
position that they still occupy. 
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788. Conquest of the Gurkhas and Nepal. About the same 
time, England conquered the Gurkhas, who lived to the north 
along the great mountain range of the Himalayas. The Gurkhas 
were a menace, for they were wont to sweep down from the 
hills and destroy the villages of the defenseless peasants in the 
plain of the Ganges. They succeeded in founding a kingdom 
called Nepal; but they could not defend their realms against 
the British, who defeated them and forced them to cede to 
Great Britain a vast region extending up into the Himalayas 
to the borders of Tibet. 

789. Annexation in Burma (1826-1885). While the British were 
busy with the Mahrattas and Gurkhas, the Burmese were pass- 
ing into the Bengal districts from the east. Their ambitions 
were, however, checked by the British (1824-1826), and they 
were compelled to cede to the victors a considerable strip of 
_territory along the east coast of the Bay of Bengal. Having thus 
made their first definite advance beyond the confines of India 
proper, the British, after twenty-five years of peace with the 
Burmese, engaged in a second war against them in 1852 and 
made themselves masters of the Irrawaddy valley and a long 
strip of coast below Rangoon, and, finally, conquered the whole 
country in another Burmese war in 1884-1885. (See Map 22 for 
British conquests on the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal.) 

790. Conquest of the Sind and Punjab Regions. On the north- 
western frontier, in the valley of the Indus, where the soldiers 
of Alexander the Great had halted on their eastward march, 
there was a fertile region known as the Sind, ruled over by an 
ameer. On the ground that the ameer’s government was in- 
efficient and corrupt, the British invaded his territory in 1843 
and added his domain to their Indian empire, thus winning a 
strong western frontier. This enterprise was scarcely concluded 
when a war broke out with the Sikhs in the northwest, which 
resulted in the addition of the great Punjab region farther up 
the valley of the Indus, northeast of Sind, and the extension 
of the boundary of the British-Indian empire to the borders of 
Afghanistan. 
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THE IMPERIAL DurRBAR, INDIA 


In a great ceremonial gathering, or durbar, the princes of India meet to offer 

allegiance to the British ruler upon his accession. The last imperial durbar 

was a scene of great magnificence on too vast a scale to fe reproduced in a 
single picture 
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791. The Sepoy Rebellion (1857). England’s conquests natu- 
rally caused great bitterness among the native princes who lost 
their thrones, and among the Mohammedans, who hated the 
Christians. In 1857 a terrible revolt of the Indian troops, known 
as sepoys (§ 472), serving under British officers, took place. 
The sepoys mutinied at Delhi and massacred the English in- 
habitants of the city; the inhabitants of Lucknow rose against 
the foreigners, and at Cawnpore a thousand British men, women, 
and children were cruelly massacred. Many of the sepoys re- 
mained loyal, however, and the British armies were able to 
put down the mutiny. 

792. India under the British Parliament. After the suppres- 
sion of the sepoy rebellion the Parliament of Great Britain 
revolutionized the government of India. The administration of 
the peninsula was finally taken entirely out of the hands of the 
East India Company, which had directed it for more than two 
hundred and fifty years. It was vested in the British sovereign 
(1858), to be exercised under parliamentary control. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress of India 
amid an illustrious gathering of Indian princes and British of- 
ficials. King George V, as emperor of India, now rules over 
more than three hundred millions of Indian subjects inhabiting 
a domain embracing about 1,800,000 square miles. The Secre- 
tary of State for India is responsible for Indian affairs, while 
the actual administration in India is conducted by a viceroy 
in council appointed by the British government. 

793. Progress in India. The construction of railway lines has 
been pushed forward with great rapidity, so that the vast inte- 
rior might be quickly reached by troops and an outlet opened 
for its crops of cotton, rice, wheat, indigo, and tobacco. Cotton 
mills are rising by the tombs of ancient kings, cities are in- 
creasing rapidly in population, and the foreign trade by sea has 
multiplied twentyfold in the past seventy years. About eight 
hundred newspapers, printed in twenty-two languages, including 
Burmese, Sanskrit, and Persian, are published ; educational in- 
stitutions have been provided for nearly five million students. 
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As a result, an industrial and educational revolution has been 
taking place in India. A Nationalist party has developed which 
demands home rule or even independence for India. The British 
government consented after the World War that Indian repre- 
sentatives should be added to the council of the Secretary for 
India and to that of the viceroy (see Chapter XLII). 


V. Tue British EmprreE: CANADA AND AUSTRALASIA 


794. Population of Canada. In the Western Hemisphere Can- 
ada is the greatest of England’s possessions. When it came into 
the hands of the English during the Seven Years’ War, it was 
inhabited by some sixty-five thousand French colonists. Par- 
liament permitted the people to continue to enjoy their Roman 
Catholic faith and their old laws. During the American Revolu- 
tion many people from the United States fled to Canada; and, 
with the addition of immigrants from England, an English- 
speaking population has gradually been built up,—mostly out- 
side of what is now the province of Quebec,—so that Canada 
now has nine million inhabitants. 

795. Canada granted Self-government. In Upper Canada 
(now Ontario) the refugees from the English colonies to the 
south, known as United Empire Loyalists, who were mostly 
Tories, were in control of the government. The Liberals be- 
came exasperated at the lack of responsible government, and a 
section of them took up arms in rebellion in 1837. In Lower 
Canada (now Quebec) rebellion broke out as well, due to the 
irritation of the French at British rule. Both rebellions were 
easily crushed; but the British sent over an investigator, Lord 
Durham, whose report (1840), advocating self-government for 
the colonies, marks a turning point in the attitude of Great 
Britain toward the treatment of her possessions beyond the seas. 
From that time on it has been a matter of principle in British 
politics to give self-government to the colonies so far as can be 
done. This is one of the most important revolutions in the 
history of government. The British self-governing colonies even 
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make their own treaties with other countries. They are prac- 
tically free nations who rejoice in belonging to the vast 
British Empire. 

796. The Dominion of Canada. In 1867 a federation of Cana- 
dian states was formed which included at first only Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The great regions 
to the west and north were later developed by transcontinental 
railways and divided into provinces and territories and added 
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THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA 


Parliament Hill is beautifully situated beside the Ottawa River. The main 
building was burned, February, 1916 


to the union. So the Dominion of Canada is a federation some- 
what like the United States. It is greater in area than the re- 
public to the south of it, and, though much of it lies very far 
north, there are vast plains growing millions of bushels of wheat 
in the Northwest, and much mineral wealth in its rocky and 
mountainous portions. 

797. Canada’s Independence of the Mother Country. Britain 
leaves Canada very free to go its own way. It is true that the 
British ruler is represented in Canada by a governor-general, 
who nominally appoints the members of the senate; in reality 
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these are chosen mainly by the Canadian premier and the party 
in power and hold office for life. The Canadian House of Com- 
mons is the important body. It is elected by the people of the 
various Canadian provinces and governs Canada in the same 
way in which the British Commons govern Great Britain. When 
the World War broke out in 1914 Canada sided enthusiastically 
with the mother country and sent troops who fought heroically 
with the Allies against Germany. 

798. Australia. In the southern Pacific Ocean lie two mem- 
bers of the British “Commonwealth of Nations”—the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, which includes the continent of 
Australia and the island of Tasmania, and the Dominion of — 
New Zealand. These exceed in extent the whole United States ; 
New Zealand alone is larger than the island of Great Britain. 
A great part of the continent of Australia lies in the south 
temperate zone, but the northern region, near the equator, is 
parched by heat in summer, and the whole central portion 
suffers from a scarcity of water, which makes vast areas of 
the interior permanently’ uninhabitable unless some means of 
irrigation on a large scale can be introduced. The eastern and 
southern coasts have always been the chief centers of coloniza- 
tion. Melbourne, in the extreme south, lies in a latitude corre- 
sponding to that of Washington, St. Louis, and San Francisco 
in the Northern Hemisphere. The country possesses gold, silver, 
coal, tin, copper, and iron. Tasmania and New Zealand are 
more fortunate than Australia in the diversity of their scenery 
and the general fertility of their soil, while their climate is said 
to possess all the advantages of that of the mother country 
without her fog and smoke. 

799. Colonizing of Australia. Australia and Tasmania were 
occupied in the eighteenth century by a scattered population of 
savages in a specially low stage of civilization; no European 
power had made any serious attempt to gain any foothold there 
until England in 1787 decided that Botany Bay—near the mod- 
ern town of Sydney—would be an excellent and remote spot to 
which to send criminals and debtors of whom she wished to 
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get rid. For many years convicts continued to be dispatched 
to Australia and Tasmania, but by the middle of the nineteenth 
century so many British colonists had settled in New South 
Wales, West Australia, Queensland, and South Australia that 
they induced the British government to give up the practice of 
_ transporting criminals to these lands. The discovery of gold in 
1851 led to a great rush of immigrants; but farming and sheep 
raising are the chief industries now. 

800. The Commonwealth of Australia. The Australian colo- 
nies finally decided that they would prefer to form a union 
like the Dominion of Canada. Accordingly, in 1900, the British 
Parliament passed an act constituting the Commonwealth of 
Australia, to be composed of six states—New South Wales, 
Tasmania, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and West 
Australia. The king is represented by a governor-general; the 
federal parliament is composed of two Houses—a senate, con- 
sisting of six senators from each state, and a house of repre- 
sentatives chosen in the same way as in the United States. This 
body has extensive power over commerce, railways, currency, 
banking, postal and telegraph service, marriage and divorce, and 
industrial arbitration. The system of secret voting, called the 
“Australian ballot,” has spread from Australia to England. and 
the United States. Its purpose is to discourage corruption by 
making it impossible for a political manager who has bribed 
men to vote for his side to be sure that they really fulfill their 
promises. 

801. The Settlement of New Zealand. To the southeast of 
Australia, twelve hundred miles away, lie the islands of New 
Zealand, to which English pioneers began to go in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. In 1840 the English concluded a 
treaty with the native Maoris, by which the latter were assigned 
a definite reservation of lands on condition that they would 
recognize Queen Victoria as their sovereign. The English set- 
tlers established the city of Auckland on North Island, and 
twenty-five years later New Zealand became a separate colony, 
with the seat of government at Wellington. 
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802. Social Reform in New Zealand. New Zealand has re- 
cently become famous for its experiments in social reform. Dur- 
ing the last decade of the nineteenth century the workingmen 
became very influential, and they have been able to carry 
through the New Zealand parliament a number of measures 
which they believe to be to their advantage. Special courts are 
established to settle disputes between employers and _ their 
workmen; a pension law helps the poor in their old age. 


VI. THe British Emptre: SouTH AFRICA 


803. England and the Boers. Great Britain’s possessions in 
South Africa have caused her much more trouble than those in 
North America and Australasia. During the Napoleonic wars 
she seized the Dutch colony of the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
inhabited mainly by Dutch farmers, and the name “Boers” gen- 
erally given to them is nothing but the Dutch word for “peas- 
ants.” The English introduced their own language and carried 
through certain reforms, including the abolition of slavery in 
1833. This the Boers did not like, and ten thousand of them 
moved northward across the Orange River into an unpromising 
region known now as the Orange Free State. During the suc- 
ceeding years large numbers of them moved still farther north. 
This migration carried the Boers across the Vaal River, where 
they founded the Transvaal colony. The British for a time rec- 
ognized the independence of both the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal (1852). The region seemed so unpromising that Par- 
liament thought it unimportant to attempt to keep control of it. 

804. The Boers and the Uitlanders. In 1886, however, gold 
was discovered in the southern part of the Transvaal, and many 
foreigners (Uitlanders,—chiefly English) began to rush into the 
Dutch colony. They got along badly with the Boers, who lived 
a rude, wild life and had very little government. The Uitlanders 
arranged a conspiracy in 1895 to get the Transvaal constitution 
changed so that they would have a voice in the government. 
Cecil Rhodes, a man of vast wealth and the prime minister of 
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Cape Colony, appears to have encouraged a Dr. Jameson to 
organize a raid into the Transvaal with a view of compelling the 
Boers to let the Uitlanders share in the government. Jameson’s 
raid failed, and the Boers captured the insurgents. Under Paul 


Kruger, the president of 
the Transvaal Republic, the 
Boers began to make mili- 
tary preparation to defend 
themselves and entered into 
an alliance with their neigh- 
bors of the Orange Free 
State to the south of them. 

805. The Boer War (1899). 
The British now began to 
fear that the Boers would 
not be satisfied until they 
had got control of all the 
British possessions in South 
Africa. The, Boers declared 
that Great Britain was only 
trying to find an excuse for 
annexing the two republics 
which the Dutch farmers had 
built up in the wilderness 
after a long fight with the 
native savages. Finally, in 
1899, the weak Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State 
bravely declared war on 


GENERAL JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS 


General Smuts became premier of the 
Union of South Africa and used his in- 
fluence against a movement to break 
away from Great Britain in 1921. He 
showed himself deeply concerned for 
the success of the League of Nations 
and expressed a high esteem for the role 
played by President Wilson in promot- 
ing its organization. (From a painting” 
by Francis Dodd. Used by permission) 


Great Britain. The Boers proved good soldiers and made a 
firm stand, while the British, unfamiliar with the country, 
suffered severe reverses in the. beginning. Moreover, many 
Englishmen were not in sympathy with the attempt to conquer 
the Dutch African farmers. In the end the British, with the 
effective assistance of Canadian troops, got the better of the 
Boers and annexed the two Boer republics. 
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806. Formation of the Union of South Africa. With a wise 
liberality toward the conquered Boers, Britain proceeded to 
give them self-government like other parts of the empire. In 
1910 an act of Parliament formed a Union of South Africa on 
the model of Canada and Australia. This includes the flourish- 
ing Cape Colony, with its great diamond mines about Kim- 
berley, Natal to the northeast, and the two Boer republics—the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal. These are now managed 
as a single federation by a representative of the British king 
and a parliament which makes laws for the whole union. When 
war broke out between England and Germany in 1974 the Ger- 
mans expected the Boers to rise against Great Britain, but they 
were disappointed. The prime minister of the Union of South 
Africa, General Botha, who had been the best Boer general in 
the war against England fifteen years before, not only easily 
suppressed a rising of some of his old comrades but conquered 
German Southwest Africa for the British Empire. The British 
look with much pride upon this tribute to their wisdom in 
granting freedom and self-government to the Boers.* 

807. Other British Possessions in Africa. In addition to these 
colonies Great Britain has three enormous provinces in Africa 
occupied almost entirely by negroes. North of the Cape lies the 
Bechuanaland protectorate, inhabited by peaceful native tribes. 
Next beyond Bechuanaland and the Transvaal is Rhodesia, 
which was acquired through the British South Africa Company 
by two annexations in 1888 and 1898 and, with subsequent addi- 
tions, brought under the protection of the British government. 
On the east coast, extending inland to the great lakes at the 
source of the Nile, lies the valuable ranching land of British 
East Africa. It is of especial value as controlling the southern 
approach to the Sudan and Egypt, which are so important to 
Britain. (See Map 23 for further details.) 

1 There are about six millions of people in the Union of South Africa, but a 
large portion of these are colored. The white population, including both those 
of English and those of Dutch descent, do not equal in number the inhabitants 


of Philadelphia. At the close of the World War German Southwest Africa was 
put under the control of the Union of South Africa (Map 23). 
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QUESTIONS 


I. What is cabinet government? How has it been connected with 
party government? How is the English government responsible to the 
people? Describe the ways in which Parliament failed to represent the 
nation prior to 1832. Outline the provisions of the Reform Bill of 
1832. What did the Chartists want? How was the right to vote later 
extended ? 

II. Why is freedom of speech an important part of self-government ? 
Trace the growth of religious liberty in England from the seventeenth 
century. Can you imagine any arguments for and against a stern criminal 
law? for keeping prisons horrible? What was the effect of factory work 
upon children? Why did economists oppose shorter hours of labor? 
When did England accept free trade? Describe the work of the Liberal 
government from 1906. 

III. What were the sources of Ireland’s misery? What were the 
conditions of the union of 1801? What are the obstacles in the way 
of Home Rule for Ireland? Describe the origin and position of the 
Trish Free State. 

IV. How did England conquer India (answer with the map)? What 
different races are there in India? What was the cause of the mutiny? 
How did Victoria become empress of India? What have the British 
done for India? How is India governed today? 

V. Outline the history of Canada in the nineteenth century. Why 
was the Durham report an important event in world. history? How is 
Canada governed? How was Australia settled? When were the colo- 
nies united? What political experiments is New Zealand famous for? 

VI. Sketch the early history of South Africa. How did the Trans- 
vaal originate? What right had the British to interfere in it? What 
was the settlement of the struggle in South Africa? 


We 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
I. RussIA IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


808. Great Interest of Russian History. During the past cen- 
tury Russia has been coming into ever closer relations with 
western Europe. Although she is still a backward country in 
many respects, the works of some of her writers, especially 
those of Leo Tolstoy and Turgenev, are widely read in foreign 
lands. The music of Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky is as highly 
esteemed in London or New York as in Petrograd or Moscow. 
Recently the Moscow Art Theater has been giving perform- 
ances in American cities and has drawn large audiences, al- 
though most of the spectators could not understand a word 
of the Russian tongue. In the field of science Russians like 
Metchnikoff and Mendelyeev have made important discover- 
ies and brought distinction to their fatherland. Numbers of 
educated Russians have, in the last twenty-five years, settled 
_ in the United States, while thousands of emigrants have fled to 
America, seeking relief from the hard conditions in their own 
country. The long fight against the despotism of the Tsar fol- 
lowed by the tremendous social revolution introduced by the 
Bolsheviki served to attract the attention of all Europe and 
America to Russian affairs. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 
vital interest to follow the changes which have been taking 
place in that vast country since Napoleon’s time. 

809. Vast Extent of the Tsar’s Dominions. When, in 1815, 
Tsar Alexander I returned to his capital after the close of the 
Congress of Vienna, he could view his position and recent 
achievements with pride. Alexander had participated in Napo- 
leon’s overthrow; he had succeeded in uniting the rulers of 
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western Europe in the Holy Alliance (§ 647) which he had so 
much at heart, and he was, moreover, the undisputed and auto- 
cratic ruler of more than half the continent of Europe, not to 
speak of vast reaches of northern Asia which lay beneath his 
scepter. 

Under his dominion there were many races and peoples, dif- 
fering in customs, language, and religion—Finns, Germans, 
Poles, Jews, Tartars, Armenians, Georgians, and Mongols.t The 
Russians themselves had colonized the southern plains of Euro- 
pean Russia and had spread even into Siberia. They made up 
a large proportion of the population of the empire, and their 
language was everywhere taught in the schools and used by the 
officials. 

In the time of Alexander I the great mass of the population 
still lived in the country, and more than half of them were serfs, 
as ignorant and wretched as those of France or England in the 
twelfth century. 

810. Absolute powers of the Tsar. Alexander I had inherited, 
as “Autocrat of all the Russias,” a despotic power over his sub- 
jects similar to that to which Louis XIV laid claim. There was 
no thought of any responsibility to the people, and the tyranny 
which the Tsar’s officials were able to exercise will become ap- 
parent as we proceed. 

During his early years Alexander entertained liberal ideas, 
but after his return from the Congress of Vienna he became as 
apprehensive of revolution as his friend Metternich and threw 
himself into the arms of the ‘““Old-Russian” party, which obsti- 
nately opposed the introduction of all Western ideas. The Tsar 
was soon denouncing liberalism as a frightful danger which 
threatened the whole social order. He lent assistance to Met- 
ternich in his efforts to suppress revolutionary tendencies and 


1The Cossacks, or light cavalry, who constituted so conspicuous a feature of 
the Russian army, were originally lawless rovers on the southern and eastern 
frontiers, composed mainly of adventurous Russians with some admixture of 
other peoples. Certain districts were assigned to them by the government on 
the lower Don, near the Black Sea, in the Urals, and elsewhere, in return for 
military service. 
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in his own empire permitted his officials to stamp out many of 
the ideas he had formerly encouraged. Censorship of the press 
put an end to all liberal newspapers, and the instruction in 
the universities was carefully watched lest any new and dan- 
gerous ideas should be taught. The Tsar could not prevent, 
however, some of his more enlightened subjects from reading 
the new books from western Europe which dealt with scientific 
discoveries and questions of political and social reform. 

Alexander I died suddenly on December 1, 1825. The revo- 
lutionary societies, which had grown up as a result of the op- 
pression of the people, seized this opportunity to organize a 
revolt known as the “December conspiracy.” But the move- 
ment was badly organized ; a few charges of grapeshot brought 
the insurgents to terms, and some of the leaders were hanged. 

811. Polish Rebellion (1830-1831 ). Nicholas I never forgot the 
rebellion which inaugurated his reign, and he proved one of the 
most despotic of all the long list of autocratic rulers. The con- 
stitution which Alexander had granted Poland in his liberal 
days was violated, and the government offices were filled by 
Russians. Moreover, petitions of the Polish diet were ignored 
by the Tsar. These harsh measures speedily produced a revolt 
in Poland. Europe made no response to her appeals for assist- 
ance, and the Tsar’s armies soon crushed the rebellion with 
great cruelty. The constitution was taken away, the national 
flag forbidden, and forty-five thousand Polish families sent into 
exile in Russia. To all intents and purposes the kingdom of 
Poland (§ 643) became henceforth merely a Russian province, 
governed, like the rest of the empire, from St. Petersburg, the 
capital (§ 438). 

812. Stern Efforts of Nicholas to check Liberalism. The Tsar 
adopted strong measures to check the growth of liberalism. His 
officials sought to prevent in every way the admission into Rus- 
sia of Western ideas. Books on religion and science were care- 


1 Thirty years later,in 1863, the Poles made another desperate attempt to free 
themselves from the yoke of Russia, but failed. Napoleon III refused to assist 
them, and Bismarck supported the Tsar in the fearful repression which followed. 
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fully examined by the police or the clergy; foreign works 
containing references to politics were either confiscated or the 
objectionable pages were blotted out by the censors. Private 
letters were opened, even when there was no reason to suspect 
their writers. It may be said that, except for a few short in- 
tervals of freedom, this whole system continued down to the 
revolution of 1917. 


II. Russ1a AND THE NEAR-EASTERN QUESTION; THE 
CRIMEAN WAR 


818. The Turkish, or Near-Eastern, Questions.’ Before the 
end of his reign Nicholas I became involved in a war with Eng- 
land and France over the perennial Turkish question. Russia 
had always been anxious to seize portions of the Sultan’s posses- 
sions and was eager in time to get control of Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. Austria, England, and France, on the other 
hand, were hotly opposed to this ambition, and the rivalries 
and struggles of the European powers over the remains of the 
once wide realms of the Turkish Sultan constitute an impor- 
tant chapter in the history of the nineteenth century and led 
finally to the World War of rora. 

In the course of our narrative something has been said of the 
coming of the Turks into Europe, their capture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, and their conquests westward into Hungary and 
toward the Adriatic. They even besieged Vienna in 1683, but 
were shortly after expelled from Hungary (about the year 
1700). While they ceased to be a serious menace to the Chris- 
tian states of central Europe, the question arose as to what was 
to be done with European Turkey, which was inhabited largely 
by Christians belonging to the Eastern or Greek Church. 
Russia claimed to be the natural protector of the Slavic peoples 
under the Sultan, since these Slavs were of the same race as 
the great mass of the Russians and shared their religion. 


1The Near-Eastern question, concerning the Turkish realms, is to be distin- 


guished from the Far-Eastern question, that of European claims in China and 
the Orient. 
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814. Russian Influence in Turkey. Catherine the Great had 
managed to conquer the Crimea and a region close on the Black 
Sea, and had induced the “Porte,” as the Turkish government 
was commonly called, to grant Russia the right to protect the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects, who belonged to the Greek Church, 
which was the State Church of Russia. 

These and other provisions seemed to give the Russians an 
excuse for intervening in Turkish affairs and offered an oppor- 
tunity for stirring up discontent among the Sultan’s Christian 
subjects. In 1812, just before Napoleon’s march on Moscow, 
Alexander I forced Turkey to cede to him Bessarabia on the 
Black Sea, which was the last of Russia’s conquests toward 
the southwest. 

815. Emergence of Serbia (1817). Shortly after the Congress 
of Vienna the Serbians, who had for a number of years been in 
revolt against the Turks, were able to establish their practical 
independence (1817), and Serbia, with Belgrade as its capital, 
became a principality which, however, still had to pay a certain 
amount into the treasury of Turkey. This was the first of a 
series of Balkan states which have reémerged, durimg the nine- 
teenth century, from beneath the Mohammedan yoke. 

816. The National Spirit awakened in Greece. The next state 
to gain its independence was Greece, whose long conflict against 
Turkish despotism aroused throughout Europe the sympathy of 
all who appreciated the glories of ancient Hellas. The inhab- 
itants of the land of Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes were, it 
is true, scarcely to be regarded as descendants of the Greeks, 
and the language they spoke bore little resemblance to the an- 
cient tongue.t At the opening of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the national spirit once more awoke in Greece, and 
able writers made modern Greek a literary language and em- 
ployed it in stirring appeals to the patriotism of their fellow 
countrymen. 


; 1The Greek cities which played such an important part in building up the 
civilization which we enjoy had, as we have seen, fallen first under the control 
of Philip of Macedonia (§ 103) and his son Alexander the Great (8 tos). After 
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817. Independence of Greece. England and France combined 
with Russia to settle the question of Greek independence. Their 
combined fleets destroyed that of the Sultan in the battle of 
Navarino in 1827. Russia then compelled the Sultan to recog- 
nize the independence of Greece in 1829. She also freed from 
the Sultan’s control the two provinces (Wallachia and Molda- 
via) at the mouth of the Danube which were later to be com- 
bined into the kingdom of Rumania (Map 24). 

818. Origin of the Crimean War. A fresh excuse for inter- 
fering in Turkish affairs was afforded the Tsar in 1853. Com- 
plaints reached him that Christian pilgrims were not permitted 
by the Turks (who had long been in possession of the Holy 
Land and Jerusalem) freely to visit the places made sacred by 
their associations with the life of Jesus. Russia seemed the 
natural protector of those Christians, at least, who adhered to 
her own form of Christianity, and the Russian ambassador 
rudely demanded that the Porte should grant the Tsar a pro- 
tectorate over all the Christians in Turkey. 

When news of this situation reached Paris, Napoleon III, 
who had recently become emperor, declared that France, in vir- 
tue of earlier treaties with the Porte, enjoyed the right to pro- 
tect Catholic Christians. He found an ally in England, who 
was fearful that Russia might wrest Constantinople from the 
Turks and so get control of the Dardanelles and the eastern 
Mediterranean. When the Tsar’s troops marched into the Turk- 
ish dominions, France and England came to the Sultan’s assist- 
ance and declared war upon Russia in 1854. 


Alexander’s time they became a dependency of Rome and later the Roman 
emperors divided the Greek territory into provinces of the Empire. After 
Constantinople became the eastern capital of the Empire the importance of 
Greece rapidly declined. When the barbarian invasions began it was overrun 
by the West Goths and other invaders. The Slavs who were occupying the 
Balkan regions penetrated into Greece and mixed with the population. During 
the Crusades Western Europeans established little principalities and commer-_ 
cial centers in Greece. Later, Greece was conquered by the Ottoman Turks, 
who invaded southeastern Europe in the sixteenth century and with its mixture 
of peoples came under the rule of the Sultan at Constantinople. It continued to 
be a part of the Turkish Empire uhtil the early part of the nineteenth century. 
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819. Results of the Crimean War (1854-1856). The war which 
followed was fought out in the southern part of the Crimean 
peninsula. Every victory won by the allies was dearly bought. 
Both the French and the English suffered great hardship and 
losses. Russia was, however, disheartened by the sufferings of 
her own soldiers, the inefficiency and corruption of her officials, 
and the final loss of the mighty fortress of Sevastopol. She 
saw, moreover, that her near neighbor, Austria, was about to join 
her enemies. The new Tsar, Alexander II (§ 820), therefore, 
consented in 1856 to the terms of a treaty drawn up at Paris. 

This treaty recognized the independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and guaranteed its territorial integrity. The “Sublime 
Porte” was taken into the family of European powers, from 
which it had hitherto been excluded as a barbarous nation, 
and the other countries agreed not to interfere further with the 
domestic affairs of Turkey. In short, Turkey was preserved 
and strengthened by the intervention of the powers as a bul- 
wark against Russian encroachment into the Balkan Peninsula, 
but nothing was really done to reform the Turkish administra- 
tion or to make the lot of the Christian subjects more secure. 


Ill. Tue FREEING OF THE SERFS; TERRORISM 


820. Accession of Alexander II (1855). Nicholas had died in 
the midst of the reverses of the Crimean War, leaving to his son, 
Alexander II, the responsibility of coming to terms with the 
enemy and then, if possible, strengthening Russia by reducing 
the political corruption and graft, which had been revealed by 
the war, and by improving the lot of the people at large. 

821. Situation of the Russian Serfs. About nine tenths of all 
the farming land in the Russian empire was in the hands of the 
nobility. Nearly one half of the Tsar’s subjects were serfs 
whose bondage and wretched lives seemed to present an insur- 
mountable barrier to general progress and prosperity. The 
landlord commonly reserved a portion of his estate for himself 
and turned over to his serfs barely enough to enable them to 
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keep body and soul together. They usually spent three days in 
the week cultivating their lord’s fields. The serf was viewed 
as scarcely more than a beast of burden. 

From time to time the serfs, infuriated by the hard conditions 
imposed upon them, revolted against their lords. Under Nicho- 
las I, who was an enemy of all kinds of reform, over five hundred 


House IN VILLAGE NEAR PETROGRAD 


riots had occurred, and these seemed to increase rather than 
decrease, notwithstanding the vigilance of the police. 

822. Emancipation of the Serfs (March, 1861). Alexander II, 
fearful of more serious uprisings of the peasants, undertook 
the difficult task of freeing forty millions of his subjects from 
serfdom. After much discussion he issued an emancipation 
proclamation, March 3, 1861, on the eve of the great Civil War 
which was to put an end to negro slavery in the United States. 
Although the decree abolished all rights of the lords over the 
serfs, the peasants still remained bound to the land, for they were 
not permitted to leave their villages without a government 
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pass. The landlords surrendered a portion of their estates to the 
peasants. This did not, however, become the property of individ- 
ual owners, but was vested in the village community as a whole. 

823. Emancipation a Hardship. The government dealt very 
generously with the landlords, as might have been expected. 
It not only agreed that the peasants should be required to pay 
for such land as their former masters turned over to them, but 
commonly fixed the price at an amount far greater than the real 
value of the land. Since the poor peasants had no money on 
hand to buy their fields, the government paid the landlords and 
then began to collect from the serfs in installments. This new 
freedom seemed to the peasant little better than that enjoyed 
by a convict condemned to hard labor in the penitentiary. 

Although the peasant lived constantly on the verge of starva- 
tion, he fell far behind in the payment of his taxes, so that in 
1904 the Tsar, in a moment of forced generosity, canceled the 
arrears, which the peasants could, in any case, never have paid. 
Two years later the Tsar issued an order permitting all the 
peasants to leave their villages and seek employment elsewhere. 
They might, on the other hand, if they so desired, become 
owners of their allotments. This led to the practical abolition 
of the ancient mir, or village community. So it was only a few 
years ago that Russia did away with serfdom and the manor. 

824. Origin of Terrorism. In 1864 Alexander II made some 
further reforms by creating a number of local assemblies con- 
sisting of representatives chosen by landowners and peasants. 
These assemblies, although strictly watched by the central 
government, were permitted to manage certain neighborhood 
affairs such as primary schools, hospitals, and sanitary matters. 
Although these reforms were slight, they gave the people some 
little share in the directing of their own affairs, and especially 
encouraged the hope that the Tsar would establish a national 
assembly. But a second revolt of Poland and an attempt on his 
life put an end to all reforms on Alexander’s part, and the police 
were set to work to check every movement that had the least 
suspicion of reform about it. 
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Many members of the educated and well-to-do classes became 
horrified at the despotic régime which now followed. Young 
people joined clubs for the study of history, constitutional gov- 
ernment, and French and German socialism. Similar societies 
were formed among the university students, who tried to spread 
among the peasants the desire for liberty. 

The government officials regarded all reformers with the 
utmost suspicion and began to arrest the more active among 
them. The prisons were soon crowded, and hundreds were ban- 
ished to Siberia. The Tsar and his police seemed to be the 
avowed enemies of all progress, and anyone who advanced a 
new idea was punished as if he had committed a murder. It 
seemed to the more ardent reformers that there was no course 
open to them but to declare war on the government as a body 
of cruel, corrupt tyrants who would keep Russia in darkness 
forever merely in order that they might continue to fill their 
own pockets by grinding down the people. They argued that 
the wicked acts of the officials must be exposed, the government 
intimidated, and the eyes of the world opened to the horrors 
of the situation by conspicuous acts of retaliation. So some 
of the reformers became f¢errorists, not because they were de- 
praved men or loved bloodshed, but because they were con- 
vinced that there was no other way to save their beloved land 
from the fearful oppression under which it groaned. 

825. Terrorism (1878-1881). The government fought terrorism 
with terrorism. Suspected revolutionists were hanged and 
scores sent to the dungeons of St. Petersburg or the mines of 
Siberia. The terrorists, on their part, replied by attacks on the 
life of the Tsar and of his officials. In one attempt to assassi- 
nate the Tsar the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg was wrecked 
by a revolutionist disguised as a carpenter. Alexander II 
finally realized that something must be done to pacify his 
enemies and decided to grant the reformers a constitution pro- 
viding for an assembly elected by the people. It was too late, 
however. On the afternoon that he gave his assent he was 
assassinated as he was driving to his palace (March, 1881). 
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IV. Tue Russo-TurKIsH WaR (1877-1878) 


826. Miserable Condition of the Peoples under the Turkish 
Rule. In 1877 Russia found an opportunity to extend her power 
in the Balkan Peninsula, where the Turks were engaged in a 
wholesale massacre of the Bulgarians. 

Some idea of the situation of the people under the Sultan’s 
rule may be derived from the report of an English traveler, 
written in 1875. In the Turkish province of Bosnia he found 
that outside the large towns, where European consuls were 
present, neither the honor, property, nor lives of the Christians 
were safe, because the authorities were blind to any outrage 
committed by a Mohammedan. The Sultan’s taxes were ex- 
orbitant, and most cruel methods were used to extort payment 
from the impoverished peasants. Further, the Turkish soldiers 
who were quartered in the villages were guilty of countless 
outrages. 

827. The Bulgarian Atrocities (1876). A failure of crops ag- 
gravated the intolerable conditions, and an insurrection broke 
out in Bosnia in 1874 which set the whole Balkan Peninsula 
aflame. The Bulgarians around Philippopolis, incited to hopes 
of independence by the events in the states to the west, assas- 
sinated some of the Turkish officials and gave the Turks a 
pretext for the most terrible atrocities in the history of Turk- 
ish rule in Europe. Thousands of Bulgars were murdered in 
revenge. 

828. European Powers fail to assist Bulgaria. While the 
European powers, in their usual fashion, were exchanging futile 
diplomatic notes on the situation, Serbia and Montenegro de- 
clared war on the Sultan, and the Christians in the Balkan re- 
gion made a frantic appeal to the West for immediate help. A 
good deal naturally depended on the position taken by England, 
which was in alliance with Turkey. Gladstone, then leader of 
the Liberals, urged his countrymen to break the unholy alli- — 
ance between England and “the unspeakable Turk.” But the 
party in power was fearful that the Slavic rebels in the Sultan’s 
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dominions, if they gained independence, might ally themselves 
with England’s enemy, Russia; they thought that in the interest 
of English trade any movement should be resisted which might 
destroy the power of the Sultan, who was less likely than Rus- 
sia to interfere with England’s Eastern commerce. 

829. Russia defeats the Turks. The negotiations of the powers 
having come to nothing, Russia determined, in 1877, to act 
alone. Although the Turks fought well, Russia was victorious, 
and in 1878 a Russian army entered Adrianople. The Sultan 
was forced to sign a treaty with the Tsar and to recognize the 
independence of Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

830. The Berlin Congress in 1878. England and Austria had 
serious objections to this treaty, which increased the influence 
of Russia in the Balkan Peninsula. They accordingly forced 
Tsar Alexander II to submit the whole matter to the con- 
sideration of a genefal European congress at Berlin. After 
prolonged and stormy sessions the Congress of Berlin agreed 
that Serbia, Rumania, and little Montenegro should be re- 
garded as entirely independent of Turkey, and that Bulgaria 
should also be independent, except for the payment of a tribute 
to the Sultan. Bosnia, where the insurrection had begun, and 
the small province of Herzegovina were practically taken from 
the Sultan and turned over to Austria to be occupied and ad- 
ministered by her. Russia was given a tract east of the Black 
Sea. A few years after the congress Bulgaria quietly annexed 
the neighboring province of Eastern Rumelia, thus adding to 
her own importance and further decreasing what little remained 
of Turkey in Europe. 

831. Accession of Alexander III. The reign of Alexander III 
(1881-1894), son and successor of Alexander II, was a period 
of quiet, during which little progress seemed to be made. Oc- 
casional protests were answered by imprisonment, flogging, or 
exile, for Alexander III and his intimate advisers believed quite 
as firmly and religiously in autocracy as Nicholas I had done. 

832. The Industrial Revolution overtakes Russia. It became 
increasingly difficult, however, to keep Russia “frozen,” for 
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during the last quarter of the nineteenth century the spread 
of democratic ideas had been hastened by the coming of the 
steam engine, the factory, and the railroad, all of which served 
to unsettle the humdrum agricultural life which the great ma- 
jority of the people had led for centuries. 

The liberation of the serfs, with all its drawbacks, favored 
the growth of factories, for the peasants were sometimes per- 
mitted to leave their villages for the manufacturing centers 


HarsBin, A CITY ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


Cities have sprung up along the great Russian railway just as they did along 

the transcontinental lines in the United States and Canada. This Western- 

looking town is northeast of Peking, in the farming country of Manchuria, 
nominally a part of the Chinese republic but in reality held by Russia 


which were gradually growing up. If Napoleon could have 
come once more to Moscow in 1912, he would not have recog- 
nized the city which met his gaze in 1812. It had become one 
of the chief centers of the Russian textile industries, and the 
sound of a thousand looms and forges announced the creation 
of a new industrial world. 

833. The Trans-Siberian Railroad. Along with this industrial 
development went the construction of great railway lines, built 
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largely by the government with money borrowed from capital- 
ists in western Europe (Map 21). The greatest of all Rus- 
sian railway undertakings was the Trans-Siberian road, which 
was rendered necessary for the transportation of soldiers and 
military supplies to the eastern boundary of the empire. Com- 
munication was established between St. Petersburg and the 
Pacific in 1900, and a branch line southward to Port Arthur 
was soon finished. One could, before the World War, travel 
with few changes of cars from Havre to Vladivostok, via 
Paris, Cologne, Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, Irkutsk, on Lake 
Baikal, and Harbin, a distance of seventy-three hundred miles 
(Map 22). 


V. THE RuSSIAN REVOLUTION UNDER NIcHOLAs II 


834. Nicholas II dispels the Hopes of the Liberals. When 
Nicholas II succeeded his father, Alexander III, in 1894, he was 
but twenty-six years old, and there was some reason to hope 
that he would favor reform. Nicholas, however, quickly dis- 
pelled any illusions which his more liberal subjects entertained. 

The repressive policy of this despotic government became 
worse as time went on. In 1902 an unpopular minister of the 
interior had been assassinated, and the Tsar had appointed a 
still more unpopular man in his place, namely Plehve, who was 
notorious for his success in hunting down those who criticized 
the government. 

835. Massacres of the Jews. Plehve connived at the persecu- 
tion of those among the Tsar’s subjects who ventured to disa- 
gree with the doctrines of the Russian official Church, to which 
every Russian was supposed to belong. The Jews suffered es- 
pecially. There were massacres at Kishinev and elsewhere in 
1903 which horrified the Western world and drove hundreds of 
thousands of Jews to foreign lands, especially to the United 
States. There is good reason to believe that Plehve actually 
arranged and directed these massacres. 

836. The Constitutional Liberal Groups. Plehve was mis- 
taken, however, in his belief that all the trouble came from a 
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handful of fanatics. Among those who detested the cruel and 
corrupt government were the professional men, the university 
professors, the enlightened merchants and manufacturers, and 
the public-spirited portion of the nobility. These, although 
they were not organized into a party, came to be known as 
the Constitutional Democrats. They hoped for a parliament 
elected by the _ people, 
which would improve the 
lot of the peasants and the 
workingmen. They also 
urged freedom of speech 
and of the press, the right 
to hold public meetings for 
the discussion of important 
questions, and the aboli- 
tion of the secret police and 
of religious persecution. 

837. The Social Demo- 
crats. The Social Demo- 
crats were followers of 
Karl Marx ($680) and 
looked forward to the 
time when the workingmen 

Nricuotas IT would assume control of 

the government and man- 

age the land, the factories, and the mines in the interest of 

the whole population rather than for the benefit chiefly of the 
rich who owned them. 

838. The Socialist Revolutionary Party. In contrast with 
these were those Russian agitators who belonged to the Socialist 
Revolutionary party, which was well organized and was respon- 
sible for many acts of violence during the years of the revolu- 
tion. They maintained that it was right to make war upon the 
government, which was oppressing them and extorting money 
from the people to fill the pockets of dishonest officeholders. 
The party selected its victims from the most notoriously cruel 
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among the officials, and after an official had been killed it 
usually published a list of the offenses which had cost him his 
life. Lists of those selected for assassination were also prepared, 
after careful consideration, by their executive committee. The 
party did not practice, or in any way approve of, indiscriminate 
assassination, as is sometimes supposed. 

839. Disastrous War with Japan (1904-1905). The more Plehve 
sought to stamp out all protest against the Tsar’s government, 
the more its enemies increased, and at last, in 1904, the open 
revolution may be said to have begun. On February 5 of that 
year a war commenced with Japan, which was due to Russia’s 
encroachments in Korea and her evident intention of perma- 
nently depriving China of her province of Manchuria. The 
Japanese were intent on securing Korea and, if possible, Man- 
churia, and feared the competition of so powerful a neighbor as 
Russia. The liberals in Russia attributed the conflict to bad 
management on the part of the Tsar’s officials, and declared it 
to be inhuman and contrary to the interests of the people. 

Whatever the cause, disaster was the outcome. The Japanese 
defeated the Russians in Manchuria in a series of terrific con- 
flicts south of Mukden. In one long battle on the Sha Ho River 
sixty thousand Russians perished. Their fleets in the East were 
annihilated, and on January 1, 1905, Port Arthur fell, after one 
of the most terrible sieges on record. 

In Russia the crops failed, and the starving peasants burned 
and plundered the houses and barns of the nobles, arguing that 
if the buildings were destroyed, the owners could not come back, 
and the Tsar’s police could no longer make them their head- 
quarters. Moreover, it became known that government officials 
had been stealing money which should have gone for rifles and 
supplies, and even funds of the Red Cross Society for aiding 
the wounded. 

840. “Red Sunday” (January 22, 1905). On Sunday, Jan- 
uary 22, 1905, a fearful event occurred. The workingmen of 
St. Petersburg had sent a petition to the Tsar and had informed 
him that on Sunday they would march to the palace humbly to 
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pray him in person to consider their sufferings, since they had 
no faith in his officials or ministers. When Sunday morning 
came, masses of men, women, and children, wholly unarmed, 
attempted to approach the Winter Palace in the pathetic hope 
that the “Little Father,” as they called the Tsar, would listen to 
their woes. Instead, the Cossacks tried to disperse them with 
their whips, and then the troops which guarded the palace shot 
and cut down hundreds and wounded thousands in a conflict 


THE WINTER PALACE, PETROGRAD 


The massacre on “Red Sunday” took place in front of this magnificent palace 
of the Tsar 


which continued all day. “Red Sunday” was, however, only the 
most impressive of many similar encounters between citizens 
and the Tsar’s police and guards. 

841. Establishment of a Russian Parliament (Duma). Some 
months after this tragedy the Tsar at last yielded to public 
opinion and on August 19, 1905, agreed to summon a Russian 
parliament (Duma), which should thereafter give Russia’s 
autocratic ruler advice in making the laws. 

He and his advisers were soon pushed somewhat farther along 
the path of reform by a general strike which began in the fol- 
lowing October. All the railroads stopped running; in all the 
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great towns the shops, except those that dealt in provisions, 
were closed; gas and electricity were no longer furnished; the 
law courts ceased their duties; and even the apothecaries re- 
fused to prepare prescriptions until reforms should be granted. 

The situation soon became intolerable, and on October 29 the 
Tsar announced that he had ordered “the government” to 
grant the people freedom of conscience and speech, and the 
right to hold meetings. The right to vote for members of the 
Duma was to be extended. Lastly, he agreed “to establish an 
immutable rule that no law can come into force without the 
approval of the Duma.” 

The Tsar’s ministers would not codperate with the Duma in 
any important measures of reform, and on June 21 Nicholas II 
declared that he was “cruelly disappointed” because the peo- 
ple’s representatives had not confined themselves to their proper 
duties and had commented upon many matters which belonged 
to him. He accordingly dissolved the Duma, as he had a per- 
fect right to do, and fixed March 5, 1907, as the date for the 
meeting of a new Duma. 

842. Atrocities and Disorder continue. The revolutionists 
made an unsuccessful attempt in August to blow up the Tsar’s 
chief minister in his country house and continued to assassinate 
governors and police officials. The armed bands known.as the 
“Black Hundreds,” on the other hand, went on massacring Jews 
and liberals, while the government established courts-martial 
to insure the speedy trial and immediate execution of revolu- 
tionists. In the two months of September and October, 1006, 
these courts summarily condemned three hundred persons to 
be shot or hanged. During the whole year some nine thousand 
persons were killed or wounded for alleged offenses against the 
government. 

843. Famine added to the Other Disasters. A terrible famine 
was afflicting the land at the end of the year, and it was dis- 
covered that a member of the Tsar’s ministry had been stealing 
the money appropriated to furnish grain to the dying peasants. 
An observer who had traveled eight hundred miles through the 
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Tsar NicHotas II AT THE OPENING OF THE First DumMA 


@ 
famine-stricken district reported that he did not find a single 
village where the peasants had food enough for themselves or 
their cattle. In some places the peasants were so badly off 
that they were reduced to eating bark from the trees and the 
straw used for their thatch roofs. 
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844. The Dumas oppose the Tsar’s Ministers. The Tsar con- 
tinued to summon the Duma regularly, but so changed the suf- 
frage that only the conservative sections of the nation were 
represented, and his officials did all they could to keep out 
liberal deputies. In spite of this the fourth Duma, elected in 
1912, Showed much independence in opposing the oppressive 
rule of the Tsar’s ministers. Although parliamentary govern- 
ment was by no means won in Russia, many important reforms 
were achieved. The Tsar retained the title of “Autocrat of all 
the Russias” until he was forced to abdicate in 1917, and his 
officials went on violating all the principles of liberty, and 
persecuting those who ventured to criticize the government. 
The great revolution which overtook Russia as a result of the 
World War will be described later (Chapter XLI). 


QUESTIONS 


I. What different peoples make up the Russian empire? Prepare ia 
list of the Tsars of the nineteenth century with their dates. How did 
Alexander I rule? How had Poland been left by the Congress of 
Vienna? What resulted from its rebellion in 1831? State the argu- 
ments for and against autocracy in Russia. What did Nicholas I do to 
check the growth of liberalism ? 

II. Review the extension of the Turkish empire in Europe. Why 
did Russia wish to extend her influence in Turkey? How did Serbia 
. and Greece gain their independence? What were the results of the 
Crimean War ? 

III. Describe the conditions of the serfs in Russia in the early nine- 
teenth century. What were the results of the emancipation of the serfs ? 
State the arguments of the terrorists. 

IV. Describe the conditions of the people under the Sultan’s rule. 
Why did the European powers fail to interfere in the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties? What settlement of the Balkan situation was made at the Berlin 
Congress? Describe the effects of the Industrial Revolution in Russia. 

V. Describe the policy of repression favored by the Tsars of the nine- 
teenth century. Describe the political parties under Nicholas II. What 
were the circumstances of the Russo-Japanese War? Describe the 
“Red Sunday.” Why was the Russian parliament unsuccessful ? 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
HOW EUROPEAN HISTORY MERGED INTO WORLD HISTORY 


Il. THE GrowTH oF INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
COMPETITION ; IMPERIALISM 


845. How the World has been brought together by Modern 
Business. As a result of the Industrial Revolution, Europe be- 
came a busy world of shops and factories, which produced much 
more than Europeans could use. So new markets were con- 
stantly sought in distant parts of the world. The trade with the 
Far East, which, as we have seen, led to the discovery of 
America, had grown in the nineteenth century to an enormous 
extent, scattering the wares of England, Germany, France, and 
Italy through China and India and the islands of the Pacific. 
The eagerness to secure world trade is one of the great facts of 
modern history, for it led the European nations to plant new 
colonies and to try to monopolize markets in Asia and Africa 
and wherever else they could. This business rivalry fostered 
jealousies and conflicts between the European states, and it was 
one of the causes of the World War. 

846. The Steamship. The prodigious expansion of commerce 
was made possible by the discovery that steam could be used 
to carry goods cheaply and speedily to all parts of the earth. 
Steamships and railways have made the world one great market 
place. 

The problem of using steam to propel ships had long occu- 
pied inventors, but the honor of making the steamship a suc- 
cess commercially belongs to Robert Fulton. In the spring 
of 1807 he launched his Clermont at New York, and in the 
autumn of that year the “new water monster” made its famous 
trip to Albany. Transoceanic steam navigation began in 1819 
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with the voyage of the steamer Savannah from Savannah to 
Liverpool, which took twenty-five days, sails being used to 
help the engine. The Great Western, which startled the world 
in 1838 by steaming from Bristol to New York in fifteen days 
and ten hours, was a ship of 1378 tons, 212 feet long, with a 
daily consumption of 36 tons of coal.t A commercial map of the 
world today (Map 20) shows that the globe is crossed in every 
direction by definite routes which are followed by innumerable 
freight and passenger steamers passing regularly from one port 
to another, and few of all thesé thousands of ships are as small 
as the famous Great Western. 

847. The Suez Canal completed in 1869. The East and the 
West have been brought much nearer together by the piercing 
of the Isthmus of Suez, which formerly barred the way from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Indian Ocean. This enterprise was 
carried out under the direction of the great French engineer 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. After ten years of work the canal was 
opened to traffic in November, 1869. 

848. Panama Canal. The construction of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama was undertaken in 1881 by a French com- 
pany organized by De Lesseps; but the company failed, and in 
1902 the Congress of the United States authorized the President 
to purchase for forty million dollars the property in which the 
French investors had sunk so much money. Arrangements with 
the republic of Colombia for the construction of the canal by 
the United States having come to naught, the state of Panama, 
through which the line of the proposed canal passed, seceded 
from Colombia in 1903, and its independence was immediately 
recognized by President Roosevelt. A treaty in regard to the 
canal zone was then duly concluded with the new republic, and 
after some delays the work of the French company was resumed 
by the United States and practically completed in 1915. 


?Compare this with the Lusitania, which had a tonnage of 32,500 tons, 
engines of 68,000 horse power, was 785 feet long, and carried a supply of over 
5000 tons of coal for its journey across the Atlantic, which lasted less than five 
days. Later vessels have been constructed of over 50,000 tons, 
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849. Development of Railroads. Just as the gigantic modern 
steamship has taken the place of the schooner for the rapid 
trade of the world, so, on land, the merchandise which used to 
be dragged by means of horses and oxen or carried in slow canal 
boats is being transported in long trains of capacious cars, each 
of which holds as much as fifteen or twenty large wagons. The 
story of the locomotive, 
like that of the spin- 
ning machine or steam 
engine, is the history of 
many experiments and 
their final combination 
by a successful inven- 
tor, George Stephenson. 

In 1814 Stephenson 
built a small locomo- 
tive, known as Puffing 
Billy, which was used 
at the mines; and in 
1825, with the author- 
ization of Parliament, 
he opened between 
Stockton and Darling- 
ton, in the northern’ 
part of England, a line 
for the conveyance of An Earty Locomotive 
passengers and freight. 

About this time a road was being projected between Liverpool 
and Manchester, and in an open competition, in which five loco- 
motives were entered, Stephenson’s Rocket was chosen for the 
new railroad, which was formally opened in 1830. This famous 
engine weighed about seven tons and ran at an average speed 
of thirteen miles an hour—a small affair when compared with 
the giant locomotive of our day, weighing a hundred tons and 
running fifty miles an hour. Within fifteen years trains were 
running regularly between Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
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and London, and at the close of the century Great Britain had 
twenty-two thousand miles of railway carrying over a billion 
passengers annually. 

850. Spread of Railways. The first railway in France was 
opened in 1828 and the first in Germany in 1835. Europe is now 
bound together by a network of over two hundred thousand 
miles of railway, and railway construction was before the World 
War rapidly advancing in Africa and Asia, preparing cheap out- 
lets for the products of Western mills and mines. As we have 
seen, the Trans-Siberian road connected Europe overland with 
the Pacific (§ 833), and Russia also pushed lines southward 
toward Persia and Afghanistan. British India has over thirty- 
five thousand miles of railway, and the importance of the new 
roads in China and Turkey became so great as to involve rival 
European nations, each of which wished to control them. 

851. The Possibility of World “News.” Quite as essential 
to the world market as railway and steamship lines are the easy 
and inexpensive means of communication afforded by the post, 
telephone, telegraph, and cable. The English “penny post” is 
now so commonplace as no longer to excite wonder, but to men 
of Frederick the Great’s time it would have seemed impossible. 
In England, until 1839, the postage on an ordinary letter was a 
shilling for a short distance. In that year a reform measure long 
advocated by Rowland Hill was passed, establishing a uniform 
penny post throughout Great Britain. Other European coun- 
tries followed the example of Great Britain in reducing postage, 
and before long a letter could be sent almost anywhere in the 
world for five cents. 

852. Telegraph and Telephone Lines. No less wonderful is 
the development of the telegraph system. Cables have been 
laid under the ocean, connecting all countries. Distant and 
obscure places in Africa and Asia have been brought into close 
touch with one another and with Europe. China now has lines 
connecting all the important cities of the republic and affording 
direct overland communication between Peking and Paris. In 
October, 1907, Marconi established regular communication 
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across the Atlantic by means of the wireless system of teleg- 
raphy discovered some years before; and now the wireless 
telephone can carry the voice from Washington to Paris. 

853. Competition for Foreign Markets. The Industrial Revo- 
lution which enabled Europe to produce far more goods than 
it could sell in its own markets, and the rapid transportation 
which permitted producers to distribute their commodities over 
the whole surface of the globe, combined to produce a keen 
competition for foreign markets, as we have seen. The Euro- 
pean nations secured the control of practically all the territory 
occupied by less progressive peoples in Africa and Asia, and in- 
troduced Western ideas of business into China and Japan, 
where steamships now ply the navigable rivers and railroads 
are being rapidly built. . 

854. Foreign Investments. The process of colonization and 
of Westernizing the oriental peoples was further hastened by 
European and American capitalists investing in railroads, mines, 
and oil wells in backward countries. At the opening of the 
twentieth century Great Britain alone had about ten billion 
dollars invested abroad; one fifth of the Russian industrial 
enterprises were financed by foreigners, who were also to a 
considerable extent constructing the railroads in China. The 
Germans supplied the money for large banking concerns in 
Brazil, Buenos Aires, and Valparaiso, which in turn stimulated 
industry and the construction of railways in South America. 

855. Imperialism in its Various Forms. These two great 
forces—manufacturers seeking markets for their goods and men 
of wealth seeking investment—effected the foreign and com- 
mercial relations of every important European country. They 
alone explain why the great manufacturing nations embarked 
on a policy of so-called imperialism, which means the business 
of adding distant territories for the purpose of controlling their 
products, getting the trade with the natives, and investing 
money in the development of natural resources. Sometimes this 
imperialism took the form of outright annexation at the desire 
of the natives, such as the acquisition of Hawaii by the United 
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States; again, it assumed the form of a “protectorate,” which 
is a declaration on the part of a-nation to the effect that “this 
particular piece of foreign land is ours; we are not intending 
to take all the responsibility of governing it just now, but we 
want other nations to keep out, for we may annex it sooner or 
later.” Sometimes imperialism went no farther than the se- 
curing of concessions or privileges in undeveloped countries, 
such as foreigners obtained in China or citizens of the United 
States in Mexico. 

856. The Missionary as an Agent of Imperialism. The way 
for imperialism was smoothed by the missionaries. There have 
always been ardent Christians ready to obey the command “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature” 
(Mark xvi, 15). No sooner was a new country brought to the 
attention of Europeans than missionaries flocked thither along 
with the traders and soldiers. 

Missionaries not only have spread the knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion, but have carried with them modern scientific ideas 
and modern inventions. They have reduced to writing the ian- 
guages of peoples previously ignorant of the existence of an 
alphabet. Their physicians have introduced scientific methods 
of treating the sick, and their schools have given an education 
to millions who without them would have been left in complete 
barbarism. Finally, they have encouraged thousands of Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and representatives of other peoples to visit 
Europe and America and thus prepare themselves to become 
apostles of Western ideas among their fellows. The mission- 
aries have also created a demand for Western goods and opened 
the way for trade. 


II. RELATIONS oF EUROPE WITH CHINA AND JAPAN 


857. Early Knowledge of China. The relations of Europe to 
China extend back into ancient times. Some of the Roman 
emperors, including Marcus Aurelius, sent embassies to the 
Chinese monarchs, and in the Middle Ages some missionaries 
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isbored to introduce Christianity into China. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the opening of the water route around the Cape 
of Good Hope that European trade with.China became impor- 
tant. Early in the sixteenth century Portuguese merchants 
appeared in Chinese harbors, offering Western merchandise 
in exchange for tea and silks. In 1557 the Portuguese rented a 
bit of land in Macao, off Canton—a post which they hold today. 


Harsor oF HONGKONG, WITH A MODERN STEAMSHIP AND AN OLD- 
FASHIONED CHINESE BOAT CALLED A “JUNK” 


858. How European Business Men forced their Way into 
China. However, the Chinese did not welcome foreign inter- 
ference. Their officials regarded the European merchants as 
barbarians. Nevertheless, Dutch and English merchants flocked 
to Canton, the sole port at which the Chinese emperor permitted 
regular commerce with foreign countries. 

When, in 1839, the Chinese government tried to put a stop 
to the opium trade, carried on with great profit by English mer- 
chants, and informed the British government that the traffic 
would have to be given up, the so-called Opium War broke out. 
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The British, of course, with their modern means of warfare, 
were speedily victorious, and the Chinese were forced to agree, 
in the Treaty of Nanking, to pay a heavy indemnity, to cede to 
the British the island of Hongkong, which lies at the mouth of 
the Canton River, and to open to foreign commerce four ports, 
including Shanghai, on the same terms as those that held for 
Canton. The United States, taking advantage of this war, se- 
cured similar commercial privileges in 1844. 

859. The French and Others in China. From the Opium War 
to the present date China has been troubled with foreign inva- 
sions. Napoleon III, supported by the English, waged war on 
China in 1858 and compelled the emperor to open new ports to 
European trade, including Tientsin, which was dangerously 
near the Chinese capital of Peking. But it was not only the 
distant Europeans who longed to get control of Chinese trade. 
There was a neighboring business rival, Japan. 

860. The Extraordinary History of Japan. To the northeast 
of China lies a long group of islands which, if they lay off the 
eastern coast of North America, would extend from Maine to 
Georgia. This archipelago, comprising four main islands and 
some four thousand smaller ones, is the center of the Japanese 
empire. Fifty years ago Japan was still almost completely iso- 
lated from the rest of the world; but now, through a series of 
extraordinary events, she has become one of the conspicuous 
members of the family of nations. Her people, who are some- 
what more numerous than the inhabitants of the British Isles, 
resemble the Chinese in appearance and owe to China the be- 
ginnings of their culture and their art. 

861. Commodore Perry and the Modernizing of Japan. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth century Dutch and English traders carried on 
some business in Japan, but they, as well as the missionaries, 
became disliked and were all driven out. For nearly two cen- 
turies Japan cut herself off almost entirely from the outer world. 
In 1853 and 1854 Commodore Perry entered the Bay of Tokyo 
(Yedo) with a small fleet, but sufficient to induce the Japanese 
to conclude a treaty opening two ports to American ships. The 
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Japanese decided that they must acquaint themselves with 
European science and inventions if they hoped to protect 
themselves against European encroachments. In 1871 feudal- 
ism was abolished, serfdom was done away with, and the army 
and navy were rapidly remodeled on a European pattern. In 
1889 a constitution was established providing for a parliament. 
Factories were built, several thousand miles of railroad were con- 
structed, and Japan was pretty thoroughly modernized within 
a generation. 

862. The War between Japan and China and Russia’s Inter- 
vention. Japan, having become a manufacturing people, wished 
to extend her trade and was specially anxious to get control of 
the neighboring Korea, which was claimed by China. The Jap- 
anese easily defeated the Chinese in a short war (1894-1895). 
Korea was declared independent (which practically meant open- 
ing it up to Japan). Russia, however, intervened to discourage 
the Japanese from getting a foothold on the mainland by induc- 
ing China to permit her to build a railroad across Manchuria 
and to lease Port Arthur to her. This she fortified and con- 
nected by rail with the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

863. The Germans in Shantung. Meanwhile the Germans 
found an excuse for strengthening themselves in the same re- 
gion. A German missionary having been murdered in the prov- 
ince of Shantung, which lies opposite Korea, a German squadron 
appeared in Kiaochow Bay, in November, 1897, landed a force 
of marines, and raised the German flag. As a compensation 
for the murder of the missionary, Germany demanded a long 
lease of the town of Kiaochow on the Shantung peninsula, with 
the right to build railways in the region and work mines. Upon 
acquiring Kiaochow the Germans built harbors and constructed 
forts, military barracks, and machine shops. In short, a Ger- 
man town was constructed on the Chinese coast, which, with its 
defenses, was designed to form a base for further extension of 
Germany’s sphere of influence. 

864. Great Britain gets a Foothold in Northern China; Treaty 
with Japan. Great Britain, learning of the negotiations, sent 
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a fleet northward from Hongkong to the Gulf of Chihli (or 
Pechili) and forced China to lease to her Weihaiwei, just be- 
tween the recent acquisitions of Germany and of Russia. 

England, moreover, believed it to be for her interest to be on 
good terms with Japan, and in 1902 an offensive and defensive 
alliance was concluded between the two powers, binding each 
to assist the other in case a third party joined in a conflict in 
which either was involved. For example, England, under the 
provisions, would have to aid Japan in a war with Russia, 
should France or Germany intervene on Russia’s side. 

The foreigners were by no means content with establishing 
trading posts in China; they longed to develop the neglected 
natural resources of the empire, to open up communication by 
railroads and steamships, and to Westernize the Orientals, in 
order that business might be carried on more easily with them 
and new opportunities be found for making money for Western 
investors. 

865. The Boxer Rebellion (1900). The Chinese at first op- 
posed the building of railroads, but several thousand miles of 
track were laid and many other lines planned. Telegraphs and 
post offices of the European type were established. In 1808, 
after the war with Japan, China began to remodel her army and 
to send her students to study in foreign universities. These 
changes aroused the violent opposition of a party known as the 
“Boxers,” who hated the missionaries and business men from 
the Western countries. They declared that the new ideas would 
ruin China and that the European powers would tear China to 
pieces if given a chance. 

In June, 1900, the Boxers killed the German ambassador and 
besieged the Europeans in Peking, and appeared to be on the 
point of massacring them all. The foreign powers — Japan, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, the United States, France, and Germany— 
immediately collected a joint army which fought its way from 
the coast to Peking and brought relief to their imperiled fellow 
countrymen in the Chinese capital. The European troops looted 
the palace of the Chinese emperor, and China was forced to pay 
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an indemnity of three hundred and twenty millions of dollars 
and pledged itself to suppress the Boxers and every society that 
was opposed to the presence of foreigners. 

After the trouble in Peking was over, the Chinese govern- 
ment took up the reforms once more, and in 1906 a proclamation’ 
was issued promising that a Chinese parliament should be estab- 
lished and the old system of absolute rule abandoned forever. 

866. Russia in Manchuria. Scarcely had the Boxer rising been 
put down when it became apparent that Japan and Russia were 
drifting into war. Russia refused to evacuate Manchuria, a 
province of China, and insisted on getting a hold in Korea, even 
sending Cossacks to build forts there. Japan declared that 
Russia had repeatedly promised to withdraw her troops from 
Manchuria and had agreed that Korea should be independent. 
As the Tsar’s government gave the Japanese no satisfaction, 
they boldly went to war with Russia in February, 1904. 

867. Russo-Japanese War. Japan was well prepared for war 
and was, moreover, within easy reach of the field of conflict. 
The Russian government, on the contrary, was corrupt and in- 
"efficient and was already engaged in a terrible struggle with the 
Russian people. The eastern boundary of European Russia lay 
three thousand miles from Port Arthur, and the only means of 
communication was the single line of badly constructed railroad 
that stretched across Siberia to the Pacific. 

The Japanese laid siege to Port Arthur, and for months the 
world watched in suspense the deadly attacks which the Jap- 
anese made upon the Russian fortress. On January 1, 1905, 
after a siege of seven months, Port Arthur surrendered. 

‘Russia, meanwhile, dispatched its Baltic squadron to the 
Orient. It arrived in May in the straits of Korea, where Admiral 
Togo was waiting for it. The Tsar’s fleet was practically an- 
nihilated in a few hours, with terrible loss of life, while the 
Japanese came out of the conflict almost unscathed. 

868. Treaty of Portsmouth. Lest the war should drag on in- 
definitely, President Roosevelt, acting under the provisions of 
the Hague Convention (§ 924), took measures which brought 
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about a peace. The conference between the representatives of 
Japan and Russia was held at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
on September 5 the Treaty of Portsmouth was signed. This rec- 
ognized the Japanese influence as paramount in Korea, which, 
however, was to remain independent.’ Both the Japanese and 
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OF CHINA 


Hsuan Tung, the last of the Man- 

chu dynasty, became emperor at 

the age of three and was forced to 

abdicate in 1912 when seven years 

old. He was permitted to retain his 

title and given a palace in which 
to reside 


the Russians were to evacuate 
Manchuria; the Japanese were, 
nevertheless, given the rights 
in the Liaotung peninsula and 
Port Arthur which Russia had 
formerly enjoyed. 

869. China becomes a Repub- 
lic.. Thus this great conflict 
produced by the rivalry of the 
European powers in the East 
was brought to an end, but the 
resources of China and the fact 
that it had not yet organized 
a strong army or navy en- 
couraged. foreign powers to* 
continue their interference in 
Chinese affairs. Nevertheless, 
China was changing rapidly 
as Japan had formerly done. 
Students returning home from 
Western countries determined 
to overthrow the Manchu (or 
Manchurian) dynasty, which 
had ruled for two hundred and 
sixty-seven years, and _ their 


corrupt officials. After a short struggle they forced the court, 
on February 12, rgr2, to declare the abdication of the boy- 
emperor then on the throne and the creation of a republic. 


1The Japanese have not left Korea independent. They immediately took 
cgntrol of the administration, and, finally, by the treaty of August 23, 1910, 
Korea was annexed to the Japanese empire. 


Dr. SuN YAT-SEN 


This ardent Republican embodied the soul of the Chinese revolution. He was 
born in 1866. After studying medicine he determined to devote his life to the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment of a Chinese republic. 
He spent a considerable period in the United States. When the revolution was 
finally successful, he was chosen provisional president of the new republic, but 
gave way to Yuan Shih-kai, China’s first president. He died in 1925 


YUAN SHIH-KAI, Frrst PRESIDENT OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC, AND 
HIS SECRETARY 


A very able general, who was anxious for reform but feared that it would be 

forced prematurely on the country by the ardent Republicans led by Sun Yat- 

sen. He tried to make himself emperor, but this was opposed by the foreign 
powers, especially Japan, who feared his ability. He died in 1916 
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870. China’s Troubles with its Government. The president 
of the new republic, Yuan Shih-kai, posed as a revolutionist 
but really longed to be the successor of the old Manchu dynasty. 
He soon fell out with the National Convention over the powers 
which were to be enjoyed by the president, and the radicals, 
realizing their mistake, attempted to bring about a second 
revolution. When, however, this revolt failed, Yuan Shih-kai 
proceeded to make himself dictator and to work toward re- 
establishing the monarchy. He appointed military governors 
(tuchuns) over the provinces to assist him in keeping the 
country under his control. After his death (June, 1916) the 
tuchuns began to fight among themselves for supremacy, and 
the next president and parliament were entirely in their power. 
The unconstitutional methods at Peking led to a violent protest 
by the radical party in the South, and an independent govern- 
ment was set up in Canton under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. It is very difficult to follow the confused history of 
China since the establishment of the so-called republic. The 
rival generals have carried on incessant warfare to gain control ; 
brigands have overrun the land and made the life of foreigner 
and native unsafe. In 1924 a group of chieftains combined to 
form a unified government under the presidency of Tuan Chi-jui. 
At first this arrangement seemed to promise improvement ; but 
the Peking government showed itself unable to bring order 
in China, and fighting and disorder continued as before. In 
April, 1926, Tuan Chi-jui, who had lost the confidence of his 
supporters, was deposed, and General Wang Muan-Ching was — 
appointed to take charge of affairs in Peking. 


III. PARTITION OF AFRICA 


871. The “Dark Continent.” The last great region to attract 
the attention of Europeans looking for trade was Africa. Little 
was known of the interior before 1870. Between 1850 and 1880 
many explorers braved the torrid heat, and the dangers from 
disease, savages, and wild beasts, to discover the sources of the 
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Nile and to trace the courses of the Zambezi and the upper 
Congo rivets. Of these Livingstone and Stanley are best 
known. 

Stanley’s famous journey through the heart of “Darkest 
Africa” naturally aroused the intense interest of all the Euro- 
pean powers, and within ten years after his triumphant return 
to Marseille in 1878 almost the whole surface of Africa had 
been divided among the European powers or marked out into 
“spheres of influence.” A generation ago a map of Africa 
was for the most part based on mere conjecture, except along 
the coast; today it is traversed by boundary lines surveyed 
almost as carefully as those which separate the various Euro- 
pean countries. 

872. France in Africa. France has almost the whole of the 
northwestern shoulder of the continent, from the mouth of the 
Congo to Tunis. To be sure, a very considerable portion of 
the French claim is nothing but a desert, totally useless in its 
present state. On the east coast of Africa France controls 
French Somaliland. The French also hold the island of 
Madagascar. 

873. German Africa. Between 1884 and 1890 Germany ac- 
quired four considerable areas of African territory—Togoland, 
the Carneroons, German Southwest Africa, and German East 
Africa, which included together nearly a million square miles. 
The Germans attempted to develop these regions by building 
railways and schools and expending enormous sums in other 
ways, but the wars with the natives and the failure to develop 
much commerce left the experiment one of doubtful value. 

874, Belgium and the Congo Free State. Wedged in between 
German East Africa and the French Congo is the Belgian Congo. 
King Leopold of Belgium organized a company in 1876 to ex- 
plore this region and later announced that he regarded himself 
as the ruler of the vast territories of the company. The conduct 
of this company illustrates the way in which the European in- 
vaders were tempted to force the natives to work. The savage 
natives, accustomed to a free life in the jungle, did not enjoy 
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laying railroad ties, collecting rubber juice, or draining swamps 
for Belgian capitalists. The company, therefore, required na- 
tive chiefs to furnish a certain number of workmen, and on 
their failure to supply the demand their villages were often 
burned. The company also required the natives to deliver a 
certain quantity of rubber each year; failure to comply with 


VICTORIA FALLS 


These falls are twice the height of Niagara and over a mile wide. They are 

situated about midway in the two-thousand-mile course of the Zambezi 

River. The picture was taken from the Cape-to-Cairo Railway Bridge, which 
was built in 1905 


these demands was cruelly punished. Protests in Europe and 
America led the Belgian ministry, in 1908, to assume complete 
ownership of this territory, heretofore called the Congo Free 
State, which now took the name of the Belgian Congo. 

875. The Position of Egypt. South Africa, as has already 
been explained (§§ 803 ff.), had fallen to the English. They also 
gained important territories on the east coast running inland 
to the great lakes of Africa. But more important, in some ways, 
was their control over Egypt, which they enjoyed until the end 
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of the World War. That ancient seat of civilization had, as 
we have seen (§ 193), been conquered by the Arabs in the 
seventh century. Through the later Middle Ages it was ruled 
by a curious military class known as the Mamelukes and fell 
to the Ottoman Turks only in 1517. With the decline of the 
Sultan’s power the country came under the domination of the 
Mameluke leaders, and it was against these that Bonaparte 
fought in 1798. Shortly after Nelson and the English had frus- 
trated Bonaparte’s attempt to bring Egypt under French rule 
a military adventurer from Albania, Mehemet Ali, compelled 
the Sultan to recognize him as governor of Egypt in 1805. A 
few years later he brought about the massacre of the Mamelukes 
and began a series of reforms. He built up an army and a fleet, 
and not only brought all Egypt under his sway but established 
himself at Khartum, where he could control the Sudan, or region 
of the upper Nile. Before his death, in 1849, he had induced 
the Sultan to recognize his heirs as rightful rulers, Khedives, of 
Egypt. 

876. The British in Egypt. The importance of Egypt for the 
Western powers was greatly increased by the construction of 
the Suez Canal, begun in 1859, for both Port Said on the Medi- 
terranean and Suez on the Red Sea are Egyptian ports. The 
English were able to get a foothold in Egypt through the im- 
providence of the Egyptian ruler Ismail I, who came to the 
throne in 1863. By reckless extravagance Ismail involved his 
country in a heavy debt, which forced him to sell a block of his 
canal shares to the British government. Still heavily in debt, 
however, Ismail was forced by his English and French creditors 
to let them oversee his financial administration. This foreign 
intervention aroused discontent in Egypt, and the natives re- 
volted in 1882, demanding “Egypt for the Egyptians.” Inas- 
much as Brince declined to join in suppressing the rebellion, 
England undertook it alone, and after putting down the uprising 
assumed a temporary occupation of the country and the super- 
vision of the army and finances of Egypt. After the rebellion 
of 1882 the British continued their “temporary” occupation 
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until shortly after the opening of the World War of 1914, when 
England assumed a protectorate over Egypt. 

877. Conquest of the Sudan. Soon after the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt, trouble arose in the Sudan, where a revolt against 
the Khedive’s government was organized under the leadership of 
Mohammed Ahmed, who claimed to be the Messiah and found 
great numbers of fanatical followers who called him El Mahdi, 
“the leader.” General Gordon was in charge of the British gar- 
rison at Khartum. Here he was besieged by the followers of 
the Mahdi in 1885 and after a memorable defense fell a victim 
to their fury, thus adding a tragic page to the military history 
of the British Empire. This disaster was avenged twelve years 
later, when in 1897-1898 the Sudan was reconquered and the city 
of Khartum was taken by the British under General Kitchener. 

878. Prosperity of Egypt. During the occupation of Egypt 
by the British the progress of the country was unquestioned ; 
industry and commerce developed steadily, public works were 
constructed, and financial order reéstablished under the super- 
vision of the British agent, whose word was law. A large dam 
was built across the Nile at Aswan to control the floods. There 
was strict honesty in the government, and Egypt had never, in 
all its long history, been so prosperous. Nevertheless, there was 
a party strongly opposed to the British control which claimed 
that Egypt should be ruled by Egyptians (Chapter XLII). 


IV. DECLINE OF THE SPANISH EMPIRE AND RISE OF THE 
UNITED STATES AS A WorLD POWER 


879. American Expansion. In striking contrast to the other 
powers of Europe, occupied with colonial expansion, stand the 
two countries which in the era of discovery led them all in 
enterprise and achievement—Spain and Portugal. Spain, who 

1Portugal, which lost its greatest possession, Brazil, about the same time 
that Spain lost its South American colonies, still retains considerable stretches 
of Africa, as a glance at the map will show (Map 23), but its holdings in Asia 
are reduced to the posts of Macao in China and Goa in India. In foreign 
affairs it has been closely allied with England. In 1910 the monarchy was 
_ overthrown and Portugal became a republic. 
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once could boast that the sun never set on her empire, had been 
in decline since the days of Philip II. After losing her colonies 
on the American continents in the early nineteenth century 
(§ 656) she made no further gains in the other parts of the 
world to offset her losses. 

In the meantime there was rising to predominance in North 
America a nation that was destined to deal the final blow to the 
Spanish empire. In the universal search for trade American 
business men were in no respect behind their European competi- 
tors. The natural resources of the United States and the skill 
of the American people placed that country among the first 
commercial powers of the whole world. At the same time the 
American territorial possessions were increased in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. In 1867 Alaska was purchased from Russia. 
In 1878 a coaling station was secured in the Samoan Islands, 
and later one of the islands was brought under the United States 
flag. In 1898 the Hawaiian Islands were annexed. In that same 
year came the clash between the United States and Spain, which 
put an end to Spanish dominion in the New World. 

880. The Spanish-American War (i898). The cause of this 
war was the chronic disturbance which existed in Cuba under 
Spanish government and which led the United States to decide 
upon the expulsion of Spain from the Western Hemisphere. In 
1895 the last of many Cuban insurrections against Spain broke 
out, and sympathy was immediately manifested in the United 
States. In February, 1898, the battleship Maine was mysteri- 
ously blown up in the harbor of Habana, where it had been sent 
in American interests. Although the cause of this disaster could 
not be discovered, the United States, maintaining that the condi- 
tions in Cuba were intolerable, declared war on Spain in April. 

The war was brief, for the American forces were everywhere 
victorious. Cuba and Porto Rico were lost to Spain, and by the 
capture of the city of Manila in May the Philippine Islands also 
fell to the United States. Peace was reéstablished in August, 
and representatives were shortly sent to Paris to arrange the 
final terms. Cuba was declared independent; Porto Rico and 
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the Philippines were ceded to the United States. The following 
year the Caroline Islands were transferred to Germany, and 
thus the territory of Spain was reduced to the Spanish peninsula, 
a few islands, and her small holdings in Africa. 

881. Latin-American Relations of the United States. Many 
forces conspired to extend the influence of the United States 
into Mexico, Central and South America, and the Caribbean. In 


Pan-AMERICAN UNION IN WASHINGTON 


general the Latin-American peoples were formed from an amal- 
gamation of native and European races, both inexperienced 
in the art of self-government. They were rich in natural re- 
sources but backward in industries. They needed capital to 
develop their business and foreign enterprise to start their fac- 
tories and railways. They were plagued by many revolutions 
that resulted in the destruction of life and property. As they 
were near neighbors, the United States could not avoid taking 
an interest in their affairs. A Pan-American Congress, com- 
posed of delegates from nineteen countries of Latin America, 
first met in Washington in 1889 to discuss mutual interests. A 
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bureau of American republics—later called the Pan-American 
Union—was founded in Washington and a handsome building 
erected to house it (see picture on preceding page). 

882. The Venezuela Dispute. An old dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela over the boundary line of British Guiana 
roused the interest of the United States, which offered to arbi- 
trate. This offer was rejected by the British prime minister, 
Lord Salisbury, who declared that the matter did not concern 
the United States. President Cleveland determined, however, 
to maintain the Monroe Doctrine (§ 659), and urged Congress, 
December, 1895, to take the decision in hand, even at the risk of 
war with England. Parliament, horrified by the idea of a war 
between the two great English-speaking peoples, proposed that 
the matter be settled by arbitration, which was done. 

883. Dollar Diplomacy. During President Wilson’s adminis- 
trations Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua became Ameri- 
can protectorates, at least for the time being. The extension of 
American control over the last-named republics grew out of 
what was called “dollar diplomacy”; namely, intervention by 
the United States to assure the payment of debts due to foreign 
creditors. President Roosevelt had held that, as the Monroe 
Doctrine would not permit European governments to collect 
debts by force, the United States was in duty bound to assume 
a certain responsibility for seeing that the debts were paid. 

884. The Mexican Question. In the same way financial con- 
siderations as well as local disorders involved the United States 
in Mexican affairs. After the overthrow of President Diaz, in 
1913, the Mexican republic fell into a revolutionary state. Three 
rulers rose to power and were overthrown. American lives and 
property were destroyed. American citizens who had invest- 
ments in Mexico were in danger of losing their money, and 
occasional raids were made over the border into United States 
territory. No government seemed strong enough to maintain 
order and at the same time carry out the land reforms de- 
manded by the peons—laborers on the great estates, who were 
no better than serfs under the Diaz régime. 
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In 1914 the United States and Mexico were on the verge of 
war, but it was averted through the friendly mediation of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile, the three most prosperous South Ameri- 
can republics—the “A B C powers,” as they were called. Again, 
in 1916, a raid by the Mexican bandit Villa into New Mexico 
led to armed intervention by our forces, which came to an end 
only when war with Germany became imminent. 

The large population and vast resources of the Latin-American 
countries promise to make them a very important factor in the 
history of the future. The cultivation of friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and the countries to the south is one 
of the chief tasks of the American government. 


QUESTIONS 


I. How did the Industrial Revolution open world trade? Compare 
steamship and railroad as factors in the spread of commerce. What 
change in the routes of trade was made by the Suez Canal? the Panama 
Canal? How does foreign commerce stimulate imperialism? What 
effects did the missionaries have in spreading European culture ? 

II. Why should the Chinese object to Europeans’ entering China? 
When did Europeans enter it? What is a “treaty port”? Why is a 
“railroad concession” in a backward country likely to bring international 
disputes? What power in the East is most dangerously situated with 
regard to China? Explain why the Japanese were able to pass from 
feudal to modern conditions so much more rapidly than the nations 
of Europe. What pretexts did the powers of Europe have in seizing 
Chinese territory? Explain the causes and results of the Boxer upris- 
ing. How have the interests of Russia and Japan clashed? Outline the 
Russo-Japanese War. Why has China been a prey to the European 
nations? What are the difficulties that face China today ? 

III. When was Africa opened up to colonization? Why has it been 
so behind America in this respect? Mark on an outline map the posses- 
sions of the European powers prior to the World War of 1914. Sketch 
the history of Egypt to the middle of the nineteenth century. How did 
the English get control of Egypt? How have they used their control ? 

IV. Trace the expansion of the United States since 1867. What were 
the causes and results of the Spanish-American War? Review the rela- 
tions of the United States with Latin America. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
PROGRESS OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE AND INVENTION 


I. THe Great AGE OF THE EARTH; DEVELOPMENT OF 
Livinc THINGS 


885. Influence of Scientific Discoveries and Invention. Per- 
haps even more important than the various events we have been 
reviewing have been the scientific discoveries during the past 
hundred years and the changes they have wrought in the ideas 
and daily life of civilized mankind. Great as were the achieve- 
ments of the eighteenth century, mentioned in an earlier chap- 
ter, those of the nineteenth were still more startling. In order 
to appreciate this we have only to recollect that the representa- 
tives of the European powers who met together at Vienna after 
Napoleon’s fall had not only never dreamed of telegraphs, tele- 
phones, electric lights, and electric cars, which are everyday 
necessities to us, but they knew nothing of ocean steamships or 
railways, of photography, anesthetics, or antiseptics. Such 
humble comforts as matches, kerosene oil, illuminating gas, and 
our innumerable india-rubber articles were still unheard of. 
Sewing machines, typewriters, and lawn mowers would have 
appeared to them wholly mysterious contrivances whose uses 
they could not have guessed. 

The progress of science in the twentieth century bids fair, 
with our ever more refined means of research, to solve many 
another deep mystery and add enormously to man’s power and 
resources. It should be the aim of every student of history to 
follow the development of science and to observe the ways in 
which it is constantly changing our habits and our views of man, 
his nature and possibilities. It will be possible here to do no 
more than suggest some of the more astonishing results of the 
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scientific research which has been carried on during the past 
hundred years with ever-increasing ardor and success, in both 
Europe and America. 

886. Great Age of the Earth. To begin with, almost every- 
one in Europe believed a hundred years ago that the earth had 
been created along with the sun, moon, and stars, and all the 
animals and plants some five thousand years before. Modern 
geologists, on the other hand, now believe that it must have re- 
quired a hundred million, perhaps even a billion, years for the 
so-called sedimentary rocks to be laid down in the beds of an- 
cient seas and oceans. Many of these rocks contain fossils, 
which indicate that plants and animals have existed on the 
earth from very remote periods. Accordingly it seems possible 
that for at least a hundred million years the earth has had its 
seas and its dry land, differing little in temperature from the 
green globe familiar to us. 

Even if we reduce this period by one half, it is impossible to 
form more than a faint idea of the time during which plants 
and the lower forms of animals have probably existed on the 
earth. Let us imagine that a record had been kept during the 
past fifty million years, in which but a single page should be 
devoted to the chief changes occurring during each successive 
five thousand years. This mighty journal would now amount 
to ten volumes of a thousand pages each; and scarcely more 
than the last page (Vol. X, p. 1000) would be assigned to the 
whole recorded history of the world from the earliest Egyptian 
and Assyrian inscriptions to the present day. 

887. Lyell’s Work in Geology. As early as 1795 the Scotch 
geologist James Hutton published his conclusion that the earth 
had gradually assumed its present form by slow natural proc- 
esses. In 1830 Sir Charles Lyell published his famous Principles 
of Geology, in which he explained at great length the manner 
in which the gradual contraction of the globe and the action 
of rain and frost had, through countless zeons and without any 
great general convulsions or cataclysms, formed the mountains 
and valleys and laid down the thick beds of limestone, clay, and 
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sandstone. He showed, in short, that the surface of the earth 
was the result of familiar causes, most of which can still be seen 
in operation. The work of more recent geologists has tended 
to bear out Lyell’s views by adding much new evidence for his 
conclusions. 

888. Darwin and his Theories. Even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it began to be suspected by investigators that plants and 
animals had slowly developed through the ages. Charles Dar- 
win was the first, however, to advance such careful arguments 
for this view that it was accepted by large numbers of people. 
In his famous book The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, published in 1859, he maintained that the various 
species of animals and plants—all the different kinds of trees 
and shrubs, fishes, snakes, birds, and mammals—were not de- 
scendants from original separate and individual species created 
in a certain form which they had always kept, but that these 
species as they exist in the world today were the result of many 
changes and modifications which have taken place during the 
millions of years in which plants and animals have lived upon 
the earth. 

The theory that higher and more complicated kinds of ani- 
mals and plants are derived from earlier lower and simpler 
ancestors is called evolution. This theory of development, al- 
though more disturbing to the older ideas of the world than the 
discovery of Copernicus that the earth revolves around the sun, 
made its way more rapidly. Today a large majority of zodlo- 
gists, botanists, geologists, and biologists, and, indeed, a great 
part of those who have received a scientific training, accept 
this theory. 

Many recent investigators feel, however, that Darwin’s at- 
tempted explanations of this development are, as he himself 
freely admitted, only partial and quite inadequate to account 
for the origin of existing living things. So the whole question 
still remains a great mystery, even to scientists. 
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II. Discoveries IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE 


889. The Discovery of the Cell. While it has so far been 
impossible to discover the way in which one species could arise 
from another, a vast amount has been found out about the way 
in which individual plants and animals grow and develop from 
the tiny germ or egg from which all of them have their start. 
About 1838 two German naturalists, Schleiden and Schwann, 
one of whom had been studying plants and the other animals, 
compared their observations and reached the conclusion that 
all living things were composed of minute bodies, which they 
named cells. The cells are composed of a gelatinous substance, 
to which the name protoplasm was given in 1846. All life was 
shown to have its beginning in this protoplasm, and the old 
theory that very simple organisms might be generated spon- 
taneously was shown to be a mistake. 

Many very low organisms, such as bacteria, the ameeba, and 
other tiny creatures, consist of a single cell; and all living crea- 
tures, whether toadstools or men, spring from a germ consisting 
of a single cell. But in its maturity the human body is sup- 
posed to contain over twenty-six billions of cells, each of which 
was due to the division of a previous cell, and all of which came 
from a single original cell called the germ, or egg. All these 
cells are not alike, however, but have particular functions— 
those of the brain being different from those of the liver or 
muscles. Just as in a city one group of individuals does one 
thing, and another group makes another contribution to the 
common welfare, so in the body. 

The cell theory underlies the study of biology and is shed- 
ding a flood of light upon the manner in which the original cell, 
or egg, from which all animals come, develops and gradually 
gives rise to all the tissues and organs of the body. It has helped 
to explain many diseases and in some cases to suggest remedies, 
or at least rational methods of treatment. The human body 
and the functions of its various organs and their relations to one 
another; the extraordinary activities of the blood corpuscles ; 
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the nerves and their head and master, the brain,—all these sub- _ 
jects and many others have been studied in the ever-increasing 
number of laboratories and well-equipped hospitals which have 
been founded during the past century. It is clear enough, in the 
light of our present knowledge, that the physicians of former 
days relied upon drugs and other treatment which were often 
far worse than nothing. 

890. Vaccination. In 1796 Edward Jenner first ventured to 
try vaccination, and thus found a means of prevention for one 
of the most terrible diseases of his time. With the precautions 
which experience has taught, his discovery would doubtless rid 
the world of smallpox altogether if vaccination could be every- 
where enforced; but there are always great numbers of negli- 
gent persons as well as some actual opponents of vaccination 
who will combine to give the disease, happily much diminished 
in prevalence, a long lease of life. 

891. Use of Anesthetics introduced (1840-1850). Some fifty 
years after Jenner’s first epoch-making experiment, operations 
began to be made on patients who had been rendered uncon- 
scious by the use of an anesthetic; namely, ether. Chloroform 
soon began to be used’for the same purpose. That certain drugs 
would reduce or destroy pain was known to the Greeks, the 
ancient Chinese, and even in the Middle Ages. As early as 1800 
Sir Humphry Davy, a famous English chemist, advocated the 
use of nitrous oxide (Jaughing gas) in surgical operations. Fara- 
day, another English chemist, showed, in 1818, that the vapor of 
ether could be used to produce anesthesia. American surgeons 
began to apply these discoveries in the forties, and Dr. Long 
of Georgia and Dr. Morton and Dr. Warren of Boston did 
much to bring ether into use. In 1847 Dr. Simpson of Edin- 
burgh began to advocate the use of chloroform. Like most dis- 
coveries, that of producing anesthesia cannot be attributed to 
the insight of any single person. Before the discovery of anes- 
thetics few could be induced to undergo the terrible experiences 
of an operation; even the most unsympathetic surgeon could 
not bring himself to take the necessary time and care as the 
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patient lay under his knife. Now operations can be prolonged, 
if necessary, for an hour or more with no additional pain. 

892. Germ Theory of Disease and Antiseptics. But even after 
the discovery of anesthetics surgical operations were usually 
fatal, for the wound was apt to become infected. Joseph Lister, 
an English surgeon, hit upon the idea of keeping his instru- 
ments scrupulously clean and protecting the wound in various 
ways, and thus managed to reduce the number of cases that 
went wrong. Pasteur, a 
French chemist, claimed, 
in 1863, that a virulent 
kind of ulcer was due to 
minute organisms, which he 
called bacteria. He found 
that bacteria were very 
common in the air, and 
that it was they that pro- 
duced infection. Koch of 
Berlin discovered the germ 
of tuberculosis, and other 
investigators have found 
the germs of pneumonia, 
diphtheria, lockjaw, etc. 

893. The Modern War 
against Disease-producing Josepu LIsTER 
Bacteria. At first sight it 
would seem hopeless to attempt to avoid bacteria, since they 
are so minute and so numerous; but experience has shown that 
they can be fended off in surgical cases by a scrupulous steriliza- 
tion of everything that is employed in the operation. That 
typhoid fever is due ordinarily to impure water or milk, that 
tuberculosis is spread mainly through the dried sputum of 
those afflicted with it, that the germs of yellow fever and mala- 
ria are transmitted by the mosquito,—all suggest obvious means 
of precaution which will greatly reduce the chances of spreading 
the diseases. Moreover, remedies are being discovered in addi- 
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tion to these preventive measures. Pasteur found that animals 
could be rendered immune to hydrophobia by injections of the 
virus of the disease. So-called antitoxins (counter poisons) have 
been discovered for diphtheria, lockjaw, and typhoid fever, but 
none has yet been found for tuberculosis or pneumonia. Much 
remains to be discovered in regard to susceptibility to disease. 

894. Influence of the Mind on the Body. In the last twenty- 
five years a new way of treating disease has developed, owing to 
the discovery that our state 
of mind may produce va- 
rious sorts of bodily dis- 
comfort and disorder. All 
enlightened physicians rec- 
ognize this now, and do not 
rely on drugs to the extent 
that their predecessors did. 
They ask us about our se- 
cret desires and disappoint- 
ments, about the shocks and 
frights of early years which 
we may have thought that 
we had forgotten alto- 
gether. These experiences 
of childhood sometimes ac- 

Louts PASTEUR count for troubles in later 

life until we are helped to 

recall them. We may find that we are in a way pretending to 

be sick when we are only showing our fears and discontents in a 
bodily way. 

The body and the mind are evidently very closely connected. 
All of us notice that bad news may make us feel sick; that a 
word may cause what seems to us a sinking of the heart, or make 
it beat wildly; that anxiety will produce a headache. Conse- 
quently nowadays some doctors begin with the body and its 
ailments, while others begin with the mind and its distressing 
thoughts. Sometimes one way seems best, sometimes the other. 
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The study of human beings and their feelings is, however, as 
yet in its infancy, and a vast amount remains still to be found 
out. As time goes on, it is to be hoped that we shall learn to 
manage our emotions better as we realize more clearly their na- 
ture and causes, and their effects, not only upon ourselves but 
on others. 


III. Discovery oF THE NATURE OF MATTER 


895. The Old Idea of Atoms. Away back in the time of the 
Greeks, there were philosophers, as we have seen (the Epicu- 
reans), who believed that everything was made of tiny particles 
of different kinds—hard and soft, round and jagged. These 
particles, they thought, were flying around and constantly form- 
ing new bodies. Some of them would go to make up iron, which 
would last a long time; others a vegetable, which might quickly 
decay. These little particles the Epicureans called atoms, which 
means things that cannot be divided. This old idea will give 
us a start in understanding the way in which modern scientists 
think about matter. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, when chemistry 
was developing rapidly, an Englishman by the name of Dalton 
found that chemical substances combined in certain definite 
proportions, which led him to think that all gases, liquids, and 
even solids were composed of small particles. These he called 
by the old name—atoms. It was gradually discovered that 
there were a good many kinds of atoms: hydrogen, oxygen, ni- 
trogen, carbon, and many others. 

896. The Molecule. As time went on, it was discovered that 
the atoms combined in little bunches called molecules (or little 
masses). To take well-known examples: A molecule of water 
has two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen. A molecule 
of fizzing dioxygen which we use when we cut a finger has two 
atoms of hydrogen and two atoms of oxygen. Molecules of bak- 
ing soda have one atom each of sodium, hydrogen, and carbon, 
and three of oxygen. A molecule of salt has an atom of the gas 
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chlorine and another of sodium. The molecules which we find 
in sugar or butter or gasoline are very much more complicated, 
and some molecules are bunches of dozens of atoms. 

897. Nature of Pressure and Heat. Molecules are always 
moving about with incredible rapidity, particularly in gases, 
such as the air we breathe. Air is a mixture of oxygen and nitro- 
gen (two oxygen atoms join into a molecule of oxygen, and two 
nitrogen atoms into a molecule of nitrogen). These molecules 
are flying about in every direction; in a room they are con- 
stantly beating against the walls, and would knock out the win- 
dows and doors if it were not for the molecules of the outside 
air, which are constantly pounding in the other direction. The 
hotter things are, the faster the molecules go. When one lights 
a fire under a steam boiler the molecules of water get so excited 
that they fly apart into water gas, which we call steam, and be- 
gin to beat against the inside of the boiler, which they would 
finally burst if the steam were not allowed to escape. A similar 
thing happens when the gasoline and air are exploded in an 
automobile cylinder. The molecules hit the head of the piston 
so hard that they push it down. Hence what we call the pres- 
sure of air or steam is just the poundings of these minute and 
restless molecules. 

The molecules of water begin to jump apart and form steam 
when the water is raised to the boiling point. When the tem- 
perature is reduced to freezing, the molecules quiet down into 
ice. It appears that all molecules would come to rest if the 
temperature were reduced to what is called absolute zero; that 
is, about four hundred and sixty degrees below zero by our 
thermometer. Scientists have almost been able to reach this 
point. Let us now turn to the atoms of which the molecules are 
composed and the discovery of their strange nature. 

898. Incredible Nature of the Atom. It was long supposed 
that various kinds of atoms were single particles and quite per- 
manent and indestructible. It is true that there were a number 
of kinds,—eighty or ninety,—but it was supposed that each 
kind stayed the same forever. At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury new discoveries were made which have entirely altered this 
view. It was found that radium, uranium, and various other 
very heavy atoms tended to fly apart and shoot off portions of 
themselves into space. Atoms are now known to be something 
like our solar system. They have a nucleus, as it is called, which 
corresponds to the sun, and then revolving around it are satel- 
lites or planets, which are called electrons. The lightest and 
simplest atom is hydrogen, which has one electron. Nitrogen 
has seven, and radium has no less than eighty-eight, which 
makes it so complicated that, as we have seen, it does not hold 
together very well. So, while the molecules seem pretty lively, 
the atoms are really still more complicated and rapid in the 
movements of their electrons. 

It is calculated that an electron of hydrogen goes around its 
tiny orbit seven thousand millions of times in a millionth of a 
second. The electrons are, in comparison with their size, a long 
way from the nucleus, so that an atom of hydrogen is perhaps 
a hundred thousand times as big as either its electron or 
nucleus. All atoms are then mostly emptiness, just like the 
solar system. While a piece of steel looks very firm and solid 
to us, and very quiet, it is in a state of incredible agitation in 
its parts. Moreover, it is mostly empty space in which the 
electrons are revolving about their distant centers, and the 
molecules, or bunches of atoms, are moving too. 

There is therefore no such thing as “dead matter,” for the 
movements of the electrons, atoms, and molecules in what seems 
to us a cold, inert stone are so incredibly rapid and complicated 
as to defy description. 


IV. How THE CHEMISTS CAN NOW CREATE SUBSTANCES 
OLD AND New 


899. Chemistry in Modern Life. The chemist has been able 
to analyze the most complex substances and discover just what 
atoms and molecules enter into the make-up of a plant or the 
body of an animal. He has succeeded in combining (“syn- 
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thesizing”) atoms in proper proportions to reproduce artifi- 
cially substances (alcohol, indigo, and perfumes, for example) 
which had previously been produced only by plants or in the 
bodies of animals. The chemist is now able to make over two 
hundred thousand substances, many of which do not occur in 
nature, and he has been able greatly to improve and facilitate 
the production of steel by mixing with the iron minute portions 
of other substances. The agricultural chemist, since he knows 
just what a plant needs, can, after analyzing the soil, supply 
those chemicals which are essential to produce a particular 
crop—whether corn, alfalfa, or sugar cane. He is becoming 
ever more necessary to the manufacturer, mine owner, and 
farmer, besides standing guard over the public health. 

900. Coal-Tar Products. The most striking example of the 
magical arts of the modern chemist is the vast number of useful 
and beautiful things that can be made from such a seemingly 
hopeless substance as coal tar. But it happens that coal tar 
contains a great variety of very complicated and valuable mole- 
cules from which thousands and thousands of beautiful dyes 
(the so-called aniline colors) can be made, if one has the skill 
and patience. From coal tar can be manufactured also a great 
variety of exquisite perfumes indistinguishable from those pro- 
duced from flowers, because they are made of the same atoms 
and molecules. Some flavoring materials also come from coal 
tar; it is possible to find combinations that taste exactly like 
wild cherry or raspberry. Our medicine closets are full of 
drugs and disinfectants which are derived from coal tar. When 
we have a tooth pulled, the pain may be avoided by the use of 
a coal-tar drug; and when we listen to a record on the phono- 
graph, we may remember that the disk is a coal-tar product. 

As Dr. Slosson has put it: When the daring traders of for- 
mer days had returned from the Far East after untold hardships 
by land and sea, the rare and precious goods which he would 
have brought back would be found on inspection to be made up 
largely of what we now call coal-tar combinations. “There 
would be dyes and drugs, perfumes and preservatives ; whatever 
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amorous youth would choose to enhance the beauty of his lady 
love, and whatever pious youth would use to embalm the body 
of his father; whatever would color the curtains of the palace 
of the king or the temple of the Deity; whatever would serve 
to scent the banquet hall or ascend to Heaven as incense from 
the altar. 

“Now these that were the gifts of kings, the prerogative of 
royalty, the acme of luxury, all these have by the bounty of 
science been put within the reach of all. To be born to the 
purple is no longer a distinction, it is the natural heritage of any 
American babe. King Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like a lady who has all the aniline dyes at her disposal. The 
shop girl may rival the Queen of Sheba in her employment of 
perfume—and she often does.” 


V. EFFECTs OF GASOLINE AND ELECTRICITY ON OUR LIVES 


901. The Steam Engine and Electricity. Until the improve- 
ment of the steam engine by James Watt (§§ 667 ff.), man had 
either to do his work himself or get it done by horses and oxen, 
water wheels and windmills, and other crude devices. The 
steam engine enabled him to run his new machines, his locomo- 
tives and steamships. All this produced’ very great changes, as 
we know. We have still to rely on steam for a great many things, 
even for generating electricity; but nevertheless the discovery 
of the dynamo by Faraday (1828) has greatly altered our ways 
of producing and utilizing power. The power of a steam engine 
can be utilized only on the spot ; whereas electricity can be con- 
ducted over wires. to great distances and, with the progress of 
invention, is now used to run trains and machinery. It will 
light and even help heat our houses. It will operate sewing 
machines and vacuum cleaners. It will cool a refrigerator or 
broil a steak. There is an increasing tendency to utilize water 
power for producing electricity, and miles of railroads are oper- 
ated by electricity thus generated. Niagara Falls generates the 
electrical power for great chemical plants. 
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902. Supplanting the Steam Engine. Inventors had long 
dreamed of another kind of engine which would get its power 
by explosion rather than by the more gentle pressure of steam. 
It was not until 1876, however, that Dr. Otto of Cologne de- 
vised the first practicable engine run by the explosion of a mix- 
ture of gas and air. This early gas engine was used for some 
time before it was discovered that the petroleum product gaso- 
line, which had heretofore been permitted to go to waste in the 
oil wells, was admirably adapted for use in this type of machine. 
Today, as we know, millions of gallons are produced a day and 
are used to run automobiles, pumps, tractors, submarines, and 
airplanes. 

903. Advantage of the Gasoline Engine. None of these 
strange new devices so familiar to us now would have been pos- 
sible without gasoline, because the steam engine requires a 
heavy boiler and a vast supply of coal; whereas the gas engine 
can be made very compact, and the gasoline can be conducted 
through pipe lines and goes a great deal farther than coal. 
Hence by using gasoline it was possible to develop the locomo- 
tives which now fill our streets in the form of motor cars and 
to have something light enough to carry up into the sky to 
propel a craft that had no other footing than the air. 

904. Some Effects of the Gas Engine. We are already so 
familiar with automobiles that we scarcely realize what great 
effects they have had in making it possible to get from place to 
place easily and rapidly. One may live far from town and still 
easily take advantage of its resources. Gradually the old farm 
machinery drawn by horses is giving way to tractors driven by 
gas engines. A certain form of these tractors, the so-called 
tanks, played a great part in the last war, for they were more 
terrible than any Macedonian phalanx or Roman legion. Great 
as was the réle of the submarine in the World War, it would 
seem as if the air craft were likely to play a far greater part, 
should there be another war. All these and many other things 
have come from this new type of engine, and the discovery that 
gasoline could be used to run it. 
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VI. THE New History 


905. Great Extension of History Backward. Among the 
branches of human knowledge which have undergone great 
changes during the nineteenth century is history itself. It is 
now based on far more reliable sources than it was formerly and 
is more carefully written. Such a book as this could not have 
been produced fifty years ago, for the facts contained in the 
first three chapters were not then known. Half a century ago 
history dealt with a very short period in man’s long career— 
mainly the last twenty-five hundred years. During the last 
half-century a vast amount has been learned about man and his 
achievements in Egypt and Mesopotamia long before the poems 
of Homer were written. We now know that writing was used 
in Egypt some four thousand years before the opening of the 
Christian Era. In this way the scope of history has been 
doubled and extends through five thousand years instead of 
twenty-five hundred. 

Moreover, much has been discovered in the last fifty years 
about man before he had learned to write and make records of 
his experiences and thoughts. As we have seen, we can trace 
his gradual inventions and improvements by his stone tools and 
utensils, later by the pictures he left on the walls of caves, and 
still later by the vestiges of his houses found on the shores of 
the Swiss lakes. 

906. Importance of Recent History. While our knowledge of 
the past now extends back far beyond what was known a hun- 
dred years ago, we have at the same time come to realize that 
the more recent the history, the more important it is in enabling 
us to form a judgment on the problems of our own day. 
Twenty years ago such manuals as this were apt to deal pretty 
fully with ancient history—Greece and Rome—and tell very 
little indeed about the modern world in which we live. This 
has now been reversed. The World War called everyone’s at- 
tention to the vital importance of understanding European con- 
ditions if we were to understand the war and its consequences 
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and the great problems that now face mankind. It will be no- 
ticed that only a third of the present volume is devoted to 
the whole period from earliest man down to the opening of the 
seventeenth century. On the other hand, two hundred pages 
are assigned to the developments of the past half-century, which 
concerns us most nearly. t 

907. History alone enables us to understand the World of 
Today. The reason for this is that the authors believe that we 
can understand the present only by understanding the past. We 
each of us have to explain our own lives and circumstances by 
our own particular past; by our memories and experiences and 
the conditions in which we happen to have been placed. So it is 
with mankind in general. One has to realize man’s slow struggle 
up from ignorance and savagery to understand the constant 
need for reform and the difficulty of carrying it out. 

There is no reason to think that we do not still have innumer- 
able reforms to make; for our knowledge is ever increasing and 
our situation constantly being changed as a result of new knowl- 
edge and new inventions, which have revolutionized the life of 
mankind in the past and will continue to change it in the future, 
and so raise ever new tasks for the reformer. 

908. Growing Importance of the History of Science. It may 
well be that men of science, not kings or warriors or even states- 
men, are to be the heroes of the future. Perhaps during the 
twentienth century the progress of science and its practical ap- 
plications will be recognized as the most vital element in the 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Our his- 
tories will have to be rewritten. Diderot’s Encyclopedia will re- 
ceive more space than the wars of Frederick the Great ; and the 
names of Lyell, Darwin, Lister, Koch, and Pasteur will take 
their places beside those of Metternich, Cavour, and Bismarck. 

For, after all, the real progress of civilization depends less 
upon statesmen who aspire to control the fate of nations than 
upon the scientist, inventor, and engineer, who give us control of 
nature and, to some extent, of life itself. From the laboratory 
comes most of the wealth and power of modern nations. The 
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statesmen of the future must therefore reckon with these new 
contributions as the statesmen of the past have had to reckon 
with the new sea routes which changed the fate of the Mediter- 
ranean ports, or the Industrial Revolution, which readjusted the 
nations of Europe and led to their expansion throughout the 
whole world. 

909. Why History often fails to arouse Interest. The reason 
why so many people are not interested in history is because the 
older historical manuals contained so many things that could 
not be brought into any relation with our own lives and inter- 
ests. Obviously it has been necessary in writing this volume 
(which gives some idea of our new knowledge of man thousands 
of years before the Greeks and Romans came on the scene and 
which at the same time attempts to give the reader a grasp of 
very recent occurrences) to leave out many things that were 
in the older textbooks. It has been the object of the authors to 
tell only the very important things that one must know in order 
to see how man has reached his present stage. They put noth- 
ing in just because it happened, but include only the matters 
that are absolutely essential in tracing man’s general progres- 
sion from the Early Stone Age to the readjustment of Europe 
that took place after the World War. 


VII. THe AcE oF READING; DEMOCRATIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


910. Greatly Increased Use of the Printing-Press. There is 
nothing that has contributed so greatly to making our own times 
different from any earlier period as the recent development of 
the printing-press. Books were scarce in Greek and Roman 
times, and during the Middle Ages very few people were able to 
read. We hear of a sort of newspaper in the time of Augustus, 
but each copy of it had to be written out by slave copyists. With 
the coming of paper into Europe, during the thirteenth century, 
and the invention of printing and the printing-press about 1455, 
there was a possibility of making books more cheaply. For a 
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long time most of them were in Latin, a few being in Greek or 
in the language of the people. Gradually more and more were 
published in the modern languages, and now almost none are 
printed in the ancient tongues. 

911. Newspapers and Magazines. Magazines and journals 
began to appear in the seventeenth century; in the eighteenth 
century there were a few newspapers, which first became com- 
mon in France during the French Revolution. Even down into 
the nineteenth century the great majority of people were still 
unable to read. 

. Almost all the newspapers and magazines, as we now meet 
them in almost all civilized countries, came into existence dur- | 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century and the early part 
of the twentieth century. In our own country the newspapers 
and the cheap and popular magazines, which sell by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, are largely supported by the money paid 
for the advertisements which they contain, and it will be 
noticed that the advertisements receive as much or more at- 
tention than the reading matter. This enables the publishers 
to sell the newspapers and magazines for far less than would 
otherwise be possible, for the price received from the buyer 
would often not even pay for the paper used. Recently it has 
become possible to make very beautiful illustrations which 
can be cheaply reproduced in colors or otherwise, and which 
familiarize us with the faces of distinguished writers, states- 


men, inventors, and explorers. 


912. Interaction of Reading and Printing. Reading and print- 
ing have gone hand in hand. Had it not been easy to get things 
to read, people would not have learned to read; and had they 
not learned to read, there could never have been such a vast 
amount of reading matter supplied to them. The great mass 
of mankind prefers the newspaper or popular magazine to 
books, because our periodical literature generally aims to in- 
terest just as many people as possible. Nevertheless, there are 
more books published every year, and many of them, especially 
novels and religious books, reach large numbers of readers. 
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913. Effect of Printing on Public Life. Through the daily 
newspapers it is possible to keep a whole great nation informed 
of what is going on and give its people an opportunity to follow 
current events and form their opinion about them. So printing 
is connected with democracy,—with the giving to everybody, 
both men and women, a right to vote,—for no one would have 
thought of granting this privilege to everyone unless reading 
had become practically universal. 

914. How Men of Letters have come to interest themselves 
in Human Problems. The older writers rarely dealt with social 
problems in the same way that many of our novelists and 
dramatists now do. In the first part of the nineteenth century 
Carlyle and Ruskin, however, were greatly disturbed by the 
Industrial Revolution. They hated the smoky factory towns, 
and felt that all beauty would soon be crowded out of life. 
Carlyle wrote many fierce attacks on the factory owners and 
the manner in which they treated their workmen. Ruskin 
tried to interest as many people as possible in the art of the 
Italian Renaissance. Charles Dickens, unlike Walter Scott, 
did not deal with knights and fine ladies, but often described 
the lives of poor and miserable Londoners. He devoted much 
attention to the delays in the English courts of justice and 
what we may call the general unfairness of things. He was also 
one of the first to turn his attention to childhood, and many of 
his characters are children who had a very hard time in life on 
account of poverty and ill-treatment. Daudet in France also be- 
gan to write about children, and Victor Hugo about the poor 
and unfortunate. . 

Our stories and plays, such as those of H. G. Wells and Bern- 
ard Shaw in England, Brieux in France, and Sudermann in 
Germany, have much to say of social problems and family prob- 
lems and bad government; for instance, John Galsworthy has 
a famous play called Strife, describing a strike, and another 
called Justice, dealing with prisons and injustice. 

915. Democratization of Knowledge. As knowledge has in- 
creased, a number of writers have turned their attention to mak- 
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ing the new discoveries plain to large numbers of readers. We 
now have in the United States an organized Science Service, 
with its headquarters at Washington, which makes a business of 
sending out accurate but simply expressed accounts of all im- 
portant new discoveries. It is hoped that in this way the great 
mass of voters may come to understand the vast importance of 
scientific work and the necessity of supporting it, because there 
is always a danger that the ignorant will protest against new 
ideas and suspect that those who suggest them are bad men. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Mention some of the great inventions since the Congress of Vienna. 
Describe Lyell’s discoveries. Why do geologists believe in the great age 
of the earth? Describe briefly Darwin’s theories. 

II. What is the cell theory in biology? What can you tell of bacteria? 
Describe various steps in the development of the science of medicine. 
Why should governments give more attention to scientific discovery and 
its promotion? What departments of our government are devoted to 
the increase of scientific knowledge? Why do physicians give more 
attention to the study of the mind than they formerly did? 

III. How are the movements of molecules affected by gas pressure 
and by heat? What can you tell of the modern theory of atoms? 

IV. Illustrate the importance of chemistry in our life today. Give 
some examples of coal-tar products. 

V. Compare a steam engine with a gas engine. What advantage has 
the gasoline over the steam engine? 

VI. How has history been extended back? What arguments can you 
give for special attention to recent history? Illustrate the way in which 
history enables us to understand the present. Give some examples of 
the way in which your own history explains your present situation and 
interests. 

VII. What effects has the great increase in the number of newspapers 
and magazines had on our lives? How can magazines be sold for less 
than the cost of the paper in them? Mention some modern novelists 
and playwrights whose works deal with the problems of their own time. 


BOOK VII. THE WORLD WAR AND 
EUROPE TODAY 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
ORIGIN OF THE WAR OF 1914 


I. THe ARMIES AND NAVIES OF EUROPE 


916. The Incredible War of 1914. In August, 1914, the 
most terrible and destructive war in the history of the world 
broke out. Never before had millions and millions of men been 
ready to march against an enemy at a moment’s notice; never 
before had any European army been supplied with such deadly 
weapons; never before had any war, however serious, so dis- 
turbed the affairs of the whole globe. The war came to most 
people as a horrible surprise. They could not believe that the 
European governments would dare take the fearful responsi- 
bility of entering upon a struggle which they all knew would 
involve untold woe and destruction. Nevertheless, war was de- 
clared, and since it is, perhaps, the most important single event 
in the whole history of the world, we must endeavor to see how 
it came about and what were the great questions involved. 

917. Prussia and the Growth of Militarism. After Germany 
had defeated France in 1870-1871, nearly fifty years of peace had 
followed in western Europe. Meanwhile all the powers had been 
spending vast sums each year to train and equip soldiers. Prus- 
- sia was the chief leader in military preparations. Following 
her defeat at Jena (§ 633) it had become clear to her statesmen 
that Prussia could no longer rely on an old-fashioned standing 
army, but must depend on the “nation in arms.” Accordingly as 
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many able-bodied young men as possible were given a brief 
period of training in the army and then were assigned to the 
reserve forces. This made a much larger force available in 
case of war than any standing army of the old type. When, 
fifty years later, William I and Bismarck were preparing to 
establish Prussia’s control of Germany, the annual levy of 
recruits was increased and the term of service was lengthened 
($ 713). With an effective army thus built up of four hundred 
thousand troops, Prussia, in 1870, succeeded in realizing her 
ambition of consolidating Germany into the German Empire, 
with the king of Prussia at its head. 

918. The Spread of the Prussian System. Not long after 
the war of 1870-1871 all the European powers, except England, 
adopted the plan of building up an army by “conscription”’; 
that is, making all able-bodied men liable to service in the army 
for two or three years, after which they became members of the 
reserve. A large number of permanent officers had to be main- 
tained, and a vast amount had to be spent on rifles, cannon, and 
other war supplies, which were being constantly improved and 
rendered more and more deadly. 

The result of this competition in armaments was a tremen- 
dous increase in the size of the continental armies and a fearful 
burden of taxation, which the people had to bear. When the 
war broke out Germany and France had each over four millions 
of men in their armies, Russia had six or seven millions, and 
Austria-Hungary had over two and a half millions. Britain’s 
forces, on the other hand, numbered less than two hundred 
thousand. The British standing army, like that of the United 
States, was recruited by voluntary enlistment and not built up 
by national conscription. 

919. The British Navy. Britain, however, relied for her pro- 
tection upon her unrivaled navy, which she had maintained 
at astrength equal to that of any two other powers. There were 
two reasons for this great navy. England had a much larger 
population than it was possible to feed from her own farms, and 
so had to import most of her food. Then, too, England was al- 
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most wholly a manufacturing country and was vitally depend- 
ent upon her commerce. If, therefore, England were to be 
defeated at sea, she would be utterly overcome. 

920. The Naval Ambition of Germany. Germany was jeal- 
ous of England’s numerous colonies and extensive trade. She 
was eager to capture some of this commerce for herself and to 
protect it by a powerful fleet. Kaiser William II repeatedly 
declared that Germany’s future lay upon the ocean. After 1897 
the German navy was built up so rapidly that it became a source 
of fear to the other nations, and they, in order to keep pace, 
increased their navies. So to the crushing cost of armies Euro- 
pean nations added the cost of navies; and the rapid progress 
of invention made battleships almost worthless as soon as they 
were a few years old. 

921. The Triple Alliance and the Franco-Russian Understand- 
ing. All this warlike preparation indicated of course that the 
various European powers were afraid of one another. Germany 
feared lest France might try to avenge herself for the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine. She was also afraid of Russia. Asa result 
she concluded a defensive alliance with Austria-Hungary, which 
Italy joined in 1882. The terms of this Triple Alliance were 
kept secret, but the other powers knew of its existence. If 
Germany were attacked by France, the other allies were to 
come to her aid, although Italy did not pledge herself to help 
Austria if the latter were attacked by Russia. 

Russia and France were afraid of being isolated and friend- 
less if war should come, so a secret compact was arranged by 
them in 1893. This declared that France and Russia wished 
only to maintain peace and to be prepared to support each 
other in case one or the other of them were attacked by the 
forces of the Triple Alliance. Should Germany attack either 
power, Russia and France would mobilize forthwith and ‘en- 
gage with all their might, so that Germany will have to fight 
in both the East and the West.” The German foreign office 
had a suspicion of this military agreement, and this suspicion 
had a great deal to do with the outbreak of the World War. 
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922. Secret Diplomacy. These are but two examples of secret 
diplomacy (of which many could be given) through which 
nations are bound by arrangements made by diplomats who do 
not reveal their pledges even to the parliament .of their own 
country. The secrecy does not, however, prevent the secret- 
service departments of other nations from learning the general 
contents of these hidden arrangements. The World War and its 
revelations impressed people more deeply than ever before with 
the terrible danger involved in secret diplomacy. 


II. MoveMENTs For PEACE: THE HaGuE CONFERENCES 


923. The Hague Conferences (1899, 1907). The enormous cost 
of armaments and the increasing horror of war led many earnest 
people to try to prevent war altogether. The first notable move- 
ment toward reducing armaments originated with the Tsar, 
Nicholas II. In 1898 he proposed a great conference of the 
powers at The Hague—the capital of Holland—to consider 
how the existing peace might be maintained and military ex- 
penditures reduced. 

The Hague Conference did nothing to limit armaments. It is 
significant in view of later events that Germany strongly and 
successfully opposed any such action. The Conference did, how- 
ever, in spite of German opposition, establish a permanent 
Court of Arbitration to which difficulties arising between na- 
tions “involving neither honor nor vital interests” might be 
submitted. But there was no way of compelling a nation to 
submit its grievances, and those very subjects that were most 
likely to lead to war were excluded from consideration. At 
the Second Hague Conference, held in 1907, the limitation of 
armaments was advocated by England, but again Germany 
and Austria caused a postponement of any action on the ques- 
tion. However, certain rules were established in regard to lay- 
ing mines, the bombardment of unfortified towns, and the rights 
of neutrals in war, to which little or no attention was paid 
after the war began. 
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924. Arbitration Treaties between Nations. Within a decade 
after the First Hague Conference, however, more than one hun- 
dred and thirty treaties were made between nations, tending 
toward maintaining peace by arbitration. International so- 
cieties and congresses were, moreover, steadily increasing in 


THE Peace PALAce AT THE HAcuE, HoLiaNnp 


This magnificent building was given by Mr. Andrew Carnegie to establish a 
center for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. It is the seat of 
the Hague Court of Arbitration (§ 923) and also of the World Court (§ 1059) 


number, and there was a general recognition that peoples of 
different nations had innumerable common interests which they 
should help one another to promote. 


III. Matters or Dispute: NATioNnat RIVALRIES 


925. Rivalries in Northern Africa. We have seen how the 
nations of Europe began in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as rivals for the world’s trade, to seize colonies and trading 
posts in Africa and Asia, and, moreover, how they stood eying 
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each other suspiciously as to which was to profit most from the 
decline of Turkey (Chapter XXXVI). Now we must see how 
these conditions—which for almost fifty years had somehow 
been adjusted without causing a general conflict—in the sum- 
mer of 1914 precipitated the World War. 

First, let us recall the exploration and partition of Africa. 
France took most of the Mediterranean shore, and in so doing 
incurred, at different times, the rivalry of Italy, England, and 
Germany. Its province of Algeria, conquered in 1830 and thor- | 
oughly subdued in 1870-1874, had two native states as neighbors 
—Tunis and Morocco. Claiming that the Tunisian tribesmen 
were raiding the border, France conquered Tunis in 1881 and 
thus forestalled Italy, which had intended taking the site of 
ancient Carthage for itself. 

France and England fell out when England got financial con- 
trol in Egypt, for this was bitterly resented by the French. 
When the English, under General Kitchener, had conquered the 
Sudan in 1898, at the cost of many lives, a French explorer, 
Colonel Marchand, crossed the heart of Africa from the west 
and planted the French tricolor at Fashoda, in the upper Sudan, 
before Kitchener could arrive there. When word of this reached 
Paris and London war seemed inevitable, and it would have 
come had not the French given way. The ‘“Fashoda incident” 
created a very strained situation between France and England. 

926. France and England in an Entente Cordiale. Within four 
years, however, the change in feeling was complete. King Ed- 
ward VII, who had succeeded to the throne of England upon the 
death of his mother, Victoria, in 1901, was personally fond of 
France, and the French of him. Skillful statesmen made the 
most of the new situation, and in 1904 France and England came 
to a “cordial understanding”—or, to use the French phrase, 
entente cordiale—concerning all their outstanding sources of 
quarrel. This Entente, as it is generally called, turned out to 
be one of the most important facts in recent history. France 
was to recognize British interests in Egypt, and England those 
of France in Morocco, which country France had begun to 
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penetrate from the Algerian border. The Entente was hailed 
with great satisfaction on both sides of the English Channel. 

927. England and Russia draw together. England now came 
to terms with her ancient rival Russia. The Tsar’s armies had 
been gradually penetrating nearer and nearer to India, and a 
conflict with the British seemed likely to come at any moment. 
However, in 1907, the two powers settled their dispute by each 
carving out a “sphere of influence” in Persia where their indus- 
trial interests had conflicted. That is to say, they limited their 
control to a certain portion of the country and agreed not 
to interfere with each other. These two great powers were by 
no means naturally friends, for the British hated the Russian 
autocracy and London was a place of refuge for Russian revolu- 
tionists. The Russian government, on the other hand, disliked 
the English ideas of liberty. 

928. Europe on the Brink of War; Morocco. One great power 
seemed to be excluded from this new cordial understanding, 
—Germany. The German newspapers denounced the Entente 
as hostile to their land and designed to encircle the Central 
Powers—Germany and Austria—as with an iron ring. In 1905, 
therefore, Germany, supported by Austria, objected to the 
agreement between England and France by which the latter 
was to have a free hand in Morocco. Germany claimed to have 
interests there, too, and the emperor spoke in such a way as to 
bring on a general “war scare.” France agreed to a conference 
at Algeciras, Spain, in which the United States took an active 
part. This conference granted the French police power in 
Morocco but guaranteed the latter’s independence. In torr 
Germany interfered again in Morocco; because there were a 
few Germans in that country she sent a cruiser to Agadir and 
demanded that France consult her in Moroccan matters and 
change her policy of policing the country. War was very nar- 
rowly averted. France gave up some of its possessions on the 
Congo to Germany in order to be allowed a free hand in Morocco. 

The Agadir incident alarmed statesmen in England as well 
as those in the countries concerned. Everyone saw how near 
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Europe had come to the brink of war. It was claimed by those 
in Germany who advocated expansion in foreign countries that 
the Agadir incident had been a failure for the fatherland, since 
France was left in possession of Morocco, and they demanded 
stronger action in the future. In France and England, on the 
other hand, many were angered at the bold way Germany had 
apparently tried to humble them before the world and were 
bitter that Germany got any satisfaction at all. The result was. 
that all nations increased their warlike preparations. 


IV. THe Near-EAsTERN QUESTION 


929. The Balkan Tangle. Although war between Germany 
and the Entente powers was avoided by a narrow margin in 
1911, the fatal conflict was only being postponed. Conditions in 
the Balkan region, in which Austria-Hungary and Russia were 
vitally interested, were destined to lead to the final catastrophe 
in which the ancient dynasties of the Hapsburgs and the Roman- 
offs and all their ambitions and pretensions came to a tragic end. 

In a former chapter we traced the gradual disruption of Tur- 
key during the nineteenth century and the emergence of the 
Balkan states of Serbia, Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Rus- 
sia, it will be recollected, claimed to be the natural protector of 
the Slavic peoples of the Balkan region. When the Serbian and 
Bulgarian people, driven to desperation by the atrocities of the 
Turks, had revolted, in 1876, Russia had come to their aid and 
defeated the armies of the Sultan. Then Austria-Hungary and 
England had intervened and induced the Tsar to submit the 
whole Balkan matter to the Congress of Berlin (§ 830). Here 
it was decided by the powers that Serbia, Rumania, and little 
Montenegro should be free and independent of the Turkish rule 
and that Bulgaria should also be independent except for the 
payment of tribute to the Sultan. The province of Bosnia, 
whose people are mostly Slavs, and the small territory called 
Herzegovina, to the south, were taken from the Turkish govern- 
ment and turned over to Austria to occupy and administer. 
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930. Dissatisfaction with the Berlin Settlement. No one was 
satisfied with the compromises made at Berlin. A few years 
later (1885) Bulgaria quietly annexed the district south of her 
(Eastern Rumelia) and so considerably increased her territory. 
In 1897 Greece risked a war with Turkey, with the hope of in- 
creasing her realms, but was defeated. Turkey was, of course, 
anxious at all costs to hold on to the remnant of her once large 
dominion in Europe left her by the Congress of Berlin. She still 
held Macedonia and Albania. In 1908, thirty years after the 
unsatisfactory settlement at Berlin, a series of events began 
which in six years precipitated the World War. 

931. The Turkish Revolution of 1908. During the opening 
years of the twentieth century there developed in Turkey a 
small party of reformers, known as Young Turks. In 1908 a 
so-called “Committee of Union and Progress” was formed, 
which declared that Turkey must have a constitution and that 
the reformers would march on Constantinople if the Sultan did 
not yield. The aged Sultan, Abdul Hamid, did not feel himself 
in a position to oppose the movement, and so even Turkey got 
something at last that passed for a constitution. The election 
of representatives to the Turkish parliament took place, and 
the assembly was opened by the Sultan with great pomp in 
December, 1908. This “bloodless revolution” attracted the at- 
tention of Europe, and everyone wondered whether the Young 
Turks, who were few in number and unpractical in their 
notions of government, would really succeed in reforming such 
a thoroughly corrupt government as that of Abdul Hamid. 

932. Austria annexes Bosnia and Herzegovina. Bulgaria im- 
mediately seized the occasion to declare itself entirely inde- 
pendent of Turkey. Next, Austria proclaimed the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the two Slavic provinces of Turkey 
which she had been managing since the settlement at the Con- 
gress of Berlin. She set to work to Germanize them as com- 
pletely as possible and suppress all tendencies that they might 
have to join their Slavic relatives in Serbia. A glance at the 
map (Map 25) will show how important these provinces were 
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for Austria, since they connected her other main possessions 
with Dalmatia and her ports on the Adriatic. 

933. War between Italy and Turkey. In September, 1911, 
Turkey’s troubles were multiplied, for Italy declared war on 
her, on the ground that Italian subjects in Tripoli were not 
properly treated. All Europe protested against this “high- 
handed” action by Italy; but Italy replied that she was merely 
following the example set by other countries in protecting the 
lives and property of her citizens by annexing a country filled 
with constant disorders. Turkey was no match for Italy. There 
was not a great deal of fighting, but Italy took possession of 
such portions of Tripoli as she could hold with her troops and 
also captured the island of Rhodes. The Young Turks did not 
feel that they could face the unpopularity of surrendering these 
to Italy, but after the war had dragged on for a year they were 
forced, in October, 1912, by the oncoming of a new Balkan war, 
to give up Tripoli to Italy, reserving only a vague Turkish 
suzerainty. 

934. The First Balkan War (1912-1913). Venizelos, the states- 
man who had been reorganizing Greece with the ability of 
a Cavour, secretly arranged an alliance with Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and little Montenegro for a war with Turkey, which began in 
October, 1912. The Turkish army proved very ineffective, and 
the Bulgarians were able in a few days to defeat it, surround 
the important fortress of Adrianople, and drive the Turkish 
forces back close to Constantinople. The Greeks advanced into 
Macedonia and Thrace, and the Montenegrin and Serbian army 
defeated the Turkish army sent against them and attacked 
Albania. 

935. Austria intervenes. Austria now began to get very nerv- 
ous lest the Serbians should establish themselves on the Adri- 
atic. She forbade Serbia to hold the port of Durazzo. Had 
Russia been inclined to support Serbia at that moment the gen- 
eral European war would probably have broken out at the end 
of 1912 instead of two years later. Serbia, however, backed 
down. A truce was declared, and representatives of the Balkan 
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states and of Turkey met in London to see whether peace could 
be arranged. The powers advised Turkey to give up everything 
in Europe except Constantinople and the region immediately to 
the west. The Young Turks decided, however, to continue to 
fight, and the war was resumed in January. Everything went 
against them, and in May preliminaries of peace were signed in 
London in which Turkey turned over Macedonia and Crete to 
the Balkan allies. 

936. The Second Balkan War (1913), over the Spoils of the 
First. But Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece were all jealous of one 
another, and the division of the booty led immediately to Bul- 
garia’s turning around to wage war on Greece and Serbia. There 
was a month of frightful war (July, 1913), and then the Bul- 
garians, defeated on all sides,—for the Turks recovered Adria- 
nople and the Rumanians, fearing that their neighbor would 
become too powerful, invaded Bulgaria on the east,—agreed to 
consider peace, and delegates met in Bucharest, the capital of 
Rumania. 

937. Treaty of Bucharest (1913). The treaties concluded at © 
Bucharest between the Balkan kingdoms disposed of practically 
all Turkey’s possessions in Europe. The Sultan was left with 
Constantinople and a small area to the west, including the im- 
portant fortress of Adrianople. The great powers, particularly 
Austria, had insisted that Albania should be made an inde- 
pendent state, so as to prevent: Serbia’s getting a port on the 
Adriatic. The rest of the former Turkish possessions were 
divided up among Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro. 
Greece got the important port of Salonika and the island of 
Crete as well as a considerable area in Macedonia. Bulgaria 
was extended to the Aigean Sea on the south. Serbia was nearly 
doubled in area, and Montenegro as well. 

938. Revival of Rivalry between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. The Balkan wars revived all the old bitter rivalry be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and Russia and led, as we shall see, to a 
general European conflict unprecedented in the annals of his- 
tory. The government at Vienna, which was largely controlled 
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by the German element, had always done all it could to keep 
the Slavic population in Bohemia and Moravia in a condition 
of political subordination. In Hungary the Magyar nobility 
had asserted their supremacy as against the Slovaks and 
Rumanians within the Hungarian boundary, on the north and 


east, and the Slavonians and Croats to the south. Both the 


Slavs to the north (Czechs and Slovaks) and those to the south 
(Jugo-slavs) bitterly resented the situation which deprived them 
of their due influence in both Austria and Hungary. 

With the annexation of Bosnia, in 1908, the situation had 
become worse than ever. The neighboring Balkan state of 
Serbia was alarmed and indignant at this, since the annexed 
provinces were peopled with South Slavs, and the Serbians had 
cherished the ambition of uniting with them and the Montene- 
grins in a new South Slavonic state which would reach from 
the Danube to the Adriatic. Russia, which sympathized with 
Serbia, was also angered. When, however, Germany, Austria’s 
ally, declared that it would support Austria, in arms if need 
be, Russia, which had not yet recovered from the war with 
Japan and its own revolutions, was obliged to submit to the 
humiliation, as she viewed it, of being unable to protect those 
of her own race in the Balkans. 

The annexation of Bosnia to Austria was in another respect 
very serious for Serbia. It was now apparently shut off from the 
sea for all time to come, and so would have to rely for a market 
for its farm products upon its enemy across the Danube, Austria- 
Hungary. This would reduce it to the condition of a weak and 
somewhat dependent state—which was what Austria wanted. 

939. Conflicting Interests of Austria and Serbia. Asa result, 
however, of the Balkan wars of 1912-1913, Serbia burst its 
boundaries upon the south and all but reached the Adriatic 
through Albania. Again Austria interfered and had an inde- 
pendent prince set up in Albania to shut Serbia in. The Serbians 
felt that the natural rewards of their victories had been denied 
them by their powerful and jealous neighbor, and they now 
hated Austria as bitterly as they had Turkey. 
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The situation at the end of the Second Balkan War augured 
ill for the peace of Europe. Although Austria had managed to 
frustrate Serbia’s hope of getting a port on the Adriatic, and 
had succeeded in having Albania made an independent princi- 
pality under a German prince, Serbia had nearly doubled her 
territory, and there was every probability that she would under- 
take to carry out her former plan of uniting the discontented 
South Slavs in the neighboring provinces of Austria-Hungary 
—Bosnia, Croatia, and Slavonia. Germany was in hearty sym- 
pathy with the plans of Austria, while Russia was ready to 
support Serbia and the South Slavs, its distant kinsmen. 

940. German Ambitions. Germany now expressed grave fears 
that Russia would dominate the Balkan regions and perhaps seize 
Constantinople. This would put an end to a cherished plan of 
Germany—a railroad from Berlin to Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, which would control a vast trade with the Orient. Germany 
had already arranged a “concession” from Turkey to construct 
this road, which was well under way when Serbia, through whose 
territory the trains from Germany must pass, became a danger. 

941. Feverish Military Preparations in 1913. The year 1913, 
therefore, brought renewed activity in military “preparedness.” 
Germany took the lead by increasing its standing army, and 
the Reichstag voted about a billion marks for unusual military 
expenses (June, 1913). France replied by increasing the term 
of active service in the army from two to three years. Russia 
made heavy appropriations, and General Joffre, the French com- 
mander in chief, was called in to make suggestions in regard to 
reorganizing the Russian army. German military experts were 
permitted to train the troops of Turkey, which finally were 
placed in command of a German general. Austria-Hungary 
strengthened herself with improved artillery; England devoted 
large sums to her navy; and even Belgium introduced universal 
military service on the ground that Germany had been con- 
structing railroad tracks up to her borders, which could be 


explained only by her purpose to pass through Belgium when 
the fight began. 
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V. THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 


$42. The Murder of the Austrian Archduke. On June 28, 
1914, occurred the event which served as a pretext for war. 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, and his wife were assassinated while upon a visit 
to Bosnia. The Serbian government had warned the archduke 
not to go there, because it feared that hot-headed pro-Serbian 
conspirators might attempt an assassination. Austria neverthe- 
less asserted that Serbia had favored such conspiracies and was 
therefore responsible for the assassination. It allowed nearly 
a month to pass, however, before making formal protest. 

943. The Austrian Ultimatum (July 23, 1914). On July 23 
Austria sent Serbia not a protest, but an ultimatum. It gave 
Serbia forty-eight hours in which to agree to suppress anti- — 
Austrian propaganda in newspapers and schools, or by societies ; 
to dismiss from the army or government positions anyone offen- 
sive to Austria; and to allow Austrian officials to sit in Serbian 
courts in order to bring the guilty to justice. Serbia agreed to 
all these humiliating conditions except the last, and offered to 
refer even that to the Hague Tribunal. This Austria refused 
to do; she was bent on reducing Serbia’s power, which she 
believed to be a deadly menace to the very existence of Austria- 
Hungary. The decision to invade Serbia was loudly cheered by 
the Vienna crowds. 

944, The Position of Germany. The last week of July, 1914, 
was perhaps the most momentous in the world’s history. The 
kaiser and his advisers wanted Serbia punished and weakened 
and they gave Austria a sort of “blank check” to go ahead 
and deal with her neighbor as harshly as she wished. There 
was great danger, however, that Russia would not stand by and 
see Serbia subdued by Austria. This danger was apparent to 
the British foreign minister Lord Grey, who, with the codpera- 
tion of the other chief powers, made an effort to induce Germany 
to warn instead of encouraging Austria. The German foreign 
office, however, was reluctant to interfere with Austria’s re- 
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venge. The German chancellor did finally expostulate with the 
Vienna government, but it was too late. Germany’s military 
leaders seem to have felt that they were ready for war, no mat- 
ter on how large a scale; and they well knew that Russia had 
not finished her preparations, nor France either. 

945. Germany violates Belgian Neutrality. As soon as Aus- 
tria declared war on Serbia, July 28, Russia began rapidly to 
mobilize, and Germany, 
claiming this to be an 
attack on her, declared 
AY 5 Se! war on Russia, August 1. 
_NOTHOROUGHFARE — i Des8; | On the same day she 

ieee 3 demanded of France, 
Russia’s ally, what she 
proposed to do. The 
French government re- 
plied that France would 
take such action as her 
interests might require; 
whereupon Germany de- 
clared war on France, 
August 3. But Ger- 
many was in such a 
hurry to strike first that 
her troops were march- 

LitTLE BELGIUM BOLDLY REFUSES TO ing on France a day be- 

LET Bic GERMANY PASS fore war was declared. 

A cartoon from Punch, used by permission On August 2 they oc- 
cupied the neutral coun- 

try of Luxemburg, in spite of the protests of its ruler. Germany 
issued an ultimatum to Belgium, giving her twelve hours, 
from 7 P.M. to 7 A.M., to decide whether she would permit the 
German troops to cross the little kingdom on their way to 
France. If she consented, Germany promised to respect her 
territory and people; if she refused, Germany would treat her 
as anenemy. Now others as well as the Belgians could see why 


fa 
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Germany had constructed such an abundance of railroad sid- 
ings close to the Belgian boundary. The Belgian government 
replied to the German demand with great firmness and dignity, 
urging that her neutrality had been guaranteed by the powers, 
including Prussia, and stating that she would resist any attempt 
to violate it. 

946. Great Britain enters the War. It was almost inevitable 
that Great Britain, as an ally of France, should be drawn into 
the conflict. British statesmen had made repeated and strenuous 
efforts to bring about a conference of the powers for the purpose 
of effecting a peaceful settlement of the issues between Austria 
and Serbia. Germany, however, continued to refuse to interfere 
with Austria’s proposed measures for revenging herself on Serbia. 
On August 1, the German ambassador in London asked whether 
England would remain neutral if Germany promised not to 
violate Belgian territory and urged the British to guarantee that 
France would also remain neutral. Great Britain not only 
rejected this suggestion, but on August 2 the British cabinet 
informed France that the British fleet would give her all pro- 
tection possible if a hostile German fleet came into the Channel 
or North Sea. 

Two days later, learning that German troops were making 
their way into Belgium, Sir Edward Grey sent an ultimatum to 
Germany demanding within twelve hours assurances that she 
would respect Belgian neutrality. The German chancellor re- 
plied that military necessity required that the German armies 
cross Belgium. He told the English ambassador in Berlin that 
England ought not to enter the war just for the sake of “a scrap 
of paper.” This contemptuous reference to the solemn treaties 
by which the European powers had guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium roused the anger of the entire outside world. It was 
the invasion of Belgium which arrayed the English people 
solidly behind the government when, on August 4, 1914, it 
declared war on Germany. 

947. Europe a Powder Magazine. We have already learned 
enough of the wars, rivalries, suspicions, secret arrangements, 
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and military preparation of the various European powers to 
see that, as an English historian puts it, “The Old World had 
degenerated into a powder magazine, in which the dropping 
of a lighted match, whether by accident or design, was almost 
certain to produce a conflagration.” It is a mistake to imagine 
that the conflict took the diplomats and military commanders 
by surprise because, as we have seen, they had been getting 
ready for war for years. Bismarck had said a world war was 
sure to come and that it would begin in eastern Europe. Each 
country thought it was in the right and was taking measures for 
its own protection and honor. Germany and Austria were in 
great fear of the Slavic peril—that is, of Russia and her support 
of the outlying Slavic peoples, especially the Serbians. Germany 
was afraid of France and France of Germany. The British 
could not bear the prospect of a German fleet in the North Sea 
attacking France nor of a German occupation of Belgium. 

948. The Powers at War in 1914. Japan speedily declared 
war on Germany, and early in November Turkey decided to join 

the Central Powers. Within three months Germany, Austria- 
- Hungary, and Turkey were pitted against Serbia, Russia, France, 
Belgium, England, Montenegro, and Japan. Italy declared her- 
self neutral and not bound to help Austria and Germany, since 
in the Triple Alliance of 1882 she had pledged her aid only in 
case they were attacked; she claimed that they were now the 
aggressors and that she was consequently free to keep out of 
the struggle. 

When the great powers of Europe found themselves involved 
in a general war, the issue between Austria and Serbia sank into 


1The conclusion of Mr. Lloyd George at the end of 1920 may be quoted: 
“The more one reads memoirs and books written in the various countries of 
what happened before the first of August, 1914, the more one realizes that no 
one at the head of affairs quite meant war at that stage. It was something into 
which they glided, or rather staggered and stumbled, perhaps through folly, 
and a discussion, I have no doubt, would have averted it.” No one could really 
foresee how very terrible and extensive and prolonged the war would be nor 
how permanently disastrous would be its outcome. It was the result of very 
evil international relations inherited from a long past which those in charge of 
foreign and military affairs had done little or nothing to change. 
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the background. The popular conviction among the allies was 
that Germany—even the kaiser personally—was responsible 
for the war. The Germans, on the other hand, were convinced 
that they were defending the fatherland against a great con- 
spiracy to crush German civilization. They were threatened by 
a Slavic invasion from the East which they had long feared; 
France, they believed, was planning to avenge the humiliation 
of 1870; England’s hostility they ascribed to her bitter resent- 
ment over Germany’s growing prosperity and commercial power. 
Indeed, it was on England chiefly that the Germans centered 
their hatred, accusing her of being responsible for the war. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Describe the growth of Prussian militarism. How did the Prussian 
system affect the other European powers? What is conscription? Ex- 
plain the naval rivalry between England and Germany. 

II. What were the objects and results of the Hague conferences ? 

III. How did the partition of Africa breed international rivalries ? 
What change did Edward VII make in the foreign affairs of England? 
What countries were friendly to England in 1914? Trace the history 
of the Morocco affair., 

IV. What interests had Russia and Austria in the Balkans? How 
did the Balkan wars of 1912-1913 affect Germany, France, and Russia ? 
Give a short account of the Turkish revolution of 1908. In what way 
did Austria take advantage of the situation in Turkey in 1908? What 
reason did Italy give for making war on Turkey? What was the out- 
come of the war? Outline the history of the Balkan wars. What 
difficulties did Austria’s annexation of Bosnia raise ? 

V. Trace the events in the summer of 1914 which led to the 
World War. ‘What was meant by the “neutrality” of Belgium? Con- 
trast the German and the English view of the responsibility for the 
outbreak of war. What are your views on the matter? 
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CHAPTER XL 
FIRST YEARS OF THE WORLD WAR (1914-1916) 
I. CouRSE OF THE WAR IN 1914 AND IQI5 


949. The German Drive on Paris checked at the Marne. The 
vast German army advanced on France in three divisions, one 
through Belgium, one through Luxemburg (also a neutral state) 
down into Champagne, and the third from Metz toward Nancy. 
The Belgians offered a determined resistance to the advance of 
the northern division and hindered it for ten days—a delay of 
vital importance to the French. But the heavy German guns 
- proved too much for the forts around Liége, which were soon 
battered to pieces, and Brussels was occupied by the enemy, 
August 20. The French, reénforced by English troops hastily 
dispatched across the Channel, made their first stand around 
Namur. This famous fortress, however, immediately collapsed 
under the fire of the German siege guns, and the French and 
English rapidly retreated southward. The western division of 
the German army had come within twenty-five miles of Paris 
by September 1. The headquarters of the French government 
were moved to Bordeaux, and the capital prepared for a siege. 

The victory of the French, however, in the famous battle of 
the Marne, under the leadership of General Joffre, put an end to 
the immediate danger of the Germans’ occupying Paris. They 


were compelled to retreat a little way and took up a position on: 


a line of hills running from Soissons to Reims. Here they were 
able to intrench themselves before the French and English could 
drive them farther back. 

950. Conquest and Ill-treatment of Belgium. After the Ger- 
mans had given up their first hope of surprising Paris they pro- 
ceeded to overrun Belgium. They captured Antwerp, October 10, 
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and conquered the whole country, except a tiny corner south- 
west of Ostend. It was their hope to push on to Calais and 
occupy this port nearest to England as a base of attack against 
the British Isles, but they were checked at the Yser River. They 
treated the Belgians as a conquered people, exacted huge trib- 
utes, partially burned the city of Louvain, brutally executed 
many civilians, and seized any machinery or supplies they de- 
sired. This treatment of a 
peaceful little neighbor, 
whose safety from invasion 
they themselves had solemnly 
guaranteed, did more torouse 
the anger of the rest of the 
world than any other act of 
the German government. 

951. The German Occupa- 
tion of Northeastern France. 
Thus the first three months 
of the war saw the Ger- 
mans in practically complete 
possession of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, together with a 

; broad strip of northeastern 
© Harris & Ewing 

Pci uree France, filled with prosper- 
ous manufacturing towns, 
farms and vineyards, and invaluable coal and iron mines. 
The Germans were ordered to do all they could to destroy 
the machinery in the factories, cut down the fruit trees, and 
wreck the mines, so as to disable and impoverish France in 

every way possible. 

952. Permanence of the Battle Line in France. The lines es- 
tablished after the battle of the Marne and the check on the 
Yser did not change greatly in four years, in spite of the con- 
stant fighting and the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of men 
on both sides. The Germans were not able to push very much 
farther into France, and the Allied forces were almost equally 


eee 
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unsuccessful in their repeated attempts, at terrible sacrifice of 
life, to force the Germans more than a few miles back. Both 
sides “dug themselves in,” and trench warfare went on almost 


Tue Munition Works, LE Creusot, FRANCE 


France has relied much upon its artillery for defense. The Creusot works are 
next to the German Krupp works in importance 


incessantly, with the aid of machine guns, shells, and huge 
cannon. Airplanes flew hither and thither, observing the en- 
emy’s positions and operations and dropping bombs in his 


. 
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midst. Poisonous gases and liquid fire, introduced by Germany, 
added their horrors to the situation. 

953. The War on the East Front (1914-1915). On the Eastern 
Front the Russians at first advanced far more rapidly than had 
been expected. They succeeded in invading East Prussia, but 
were soon driven out by the German general Hindenburg and 
his army. They made their main attack on the Austrians in 
Galicia, but were forced to withdraw, owing to the operations 
of the German and Austrian armies in Poland. During the win- 
ter of 1915 the Russians made fierce attempts to pass the Car- 
pathians and invade Austria-Hungary. They failed, however, 
on account of lack of supplies, and hundreds of thousands of 
lives were sacrificed in vain. In August, 1915, Russia was forced 
to surrender Warsaw and other large Polish towns to the Ger- 
mans, who pushed on beyond Poland and occupied Courland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia. They therefore were able to take pos- 
session of and hold for the time being very important Russian 
territories in addition to their control of Poland. 

954. Turkey joins the Central Powers, November, 1914. In 
November, 1914, the Teutonic allies were reénforced by Turkey. 
The Sultan issued a call to all faithful Mohammedans to wage 
a holy war on the enemies of Islam. But, contrary to the hopes 
of Germany, there was no general rising of the Mohammedans 
in India and Egypt against the British rule. England seized the 
opportunity to declare Egypt altogether independent of Turkey, 
December, 1914, and established a new ruler, who was given the 
title of Sultan of Egypt and accepted an English protectorate 
over his country. The English also invaded Mesopotamia, and 
finally captured the famous old city of Bagdad, in March, 1917. 
They likewise forced back the Turkish army in Palestine 
and succeeded in capturing the holy city of Jerusalem, in 
December, 1917. 

An attempt of the English and French in 1915 to take Con- 
stantinople proved, however, a terrible failure. In April of that 
year their forces, greatly strengthened by contingents from 
Australia and New Zealand, who had come to the Mediterranean 
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by way of the Red Sea, tried to force their way up the Darda- 
nelles. The Turks, well supplied with German commanders and 
equipment (§ 941), defended themselves with such success that 
the Allies, in spite of the sacrifice of a hundred thousand men, 
killed and wounded, were unable to hold their positions on the 
peninsula of Gallipoli, where they had secured a footing. After 
some months the English government was obliged to recognize 
that it had made a tragic mistake, and the attempt was given up. 

955. Italy joins the Allies. In May, rors, Italy finally de- 
cided that she could no longer remain out of the war. Her 
people believed in the principles for which the Allies claimed to 
be fighting and had no love for Austria. Then, too, it seemed 
that the opportunity had come to win “Italia Irredenta,’—those 
portions of the Italian people still unredeemed from Austrian 
rule who live around Trent, in Istria and the great seaport of 
Trieste, and along the Dalmatian coast. So this added another 
“front” which the Central Powers had to defend. 

956. The Belligerents at the Opening of the Second Year of 
the War. The line-up at the opening of the second year of 
the war consisted of the Central Powers—Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey, opposed to Russia, France, Italy, Great 
Britain (including Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, South 
African, and East Indian troops, all ready to shed their blood 
for the safety of the British Empire), Belgium, Serbia, Japan, 
and the tiny countries of Montenegro and San Marino,—twelve 
belligerents in all, scattered over the whole globe. But the war 
was not destined to stop at this point. Hundreds of millions of 
people who were at that time still neutral later became in- 
volved in the conflict against Germany and her allies. 


II. THe War ON THE SEA 


957. Extinction of German Commerce. It was the war on the 
sea that raised the chief problems for the world at large. At 
the beginning of the war many people supposed that there would 
soon be a great and perhaps decisive naval engagement between 
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the German and British fleets, but no such thing happened.* 
The Germans kept their dreadnaughts safe in their harbors, 
protected by cruisers and mines. The German merchant ships 
took shelter at home or in neutral ports. So German commerce 
was soon cut off altogether, and England ruled the ocean. Had 
it not been for the recently discovered and rapidly improved 
submarines, or U-boats, as they were popularly called, the Ger- 
mans would have been helpless against the British control of the 
seas. It was this new kind of warfare that largely determined 
the course of the conflict of the nations. 

958. The Blockade and the Submarine. It was easy for Eng- 
land to block the German ports of Hamburg and Bremen, the 
outlet from the Kiel Canal, and the outlet from the Baltic with- 
out violating the established principles of international law. 
But the German submarines could still steal out and sink Eng- 
lish merchant ships and manage now and then to torpedo a 
great war vessel. Great Britain claimed the right under these 
new conditions of naval warfare to force all neutral ships bound 
for the neutral ports of Holland, Norway, and Sweden to stop 
and be inspected at Kirkwall, in the Orkney Islands, to see if 
they were carrying contraband of war—namely, munitions and 
materials to be used directly or indirectly for military ends— 
and to make sure that their cargoes were not really destined for 
Germany. The British soon declared that all shipments of food- 
stuffs to Germany would be deemed absolute contraband of 
war, since feeding her fighting men was as necessary for her 
continuing the war as supplying them with munitions. 

959. The Germans extend the Zone of Marine War. This was 
described by the Germans as an obvious attempt “through 
starvation to doom an entire nation to destruction.” The Ger- 
man government thereupon declared that the waters around 
England should be regarded as within the zone of war, that 


10n May 31, 1916, a portion of the German fleet ventured out of the Bal- 
tic and fell in with a strong detachment of the British fleet. After a few hours 


the mist, smoke, and darkness put an end to the fight, and no decision was 
reached. 
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within this zone all enemy merchant vessels would be sunk, 
whether it were possible to save the passengers and crews or net. 
Neutrals were warned that they would be in great danger if 
they entered the zone. In former days it was possible for a 
man-of-war to hold up a vessel, and if-the cargo was found to 
be contraband, to capture or sink the vessel after taking off the 
people on board. But the submarine had no room for extra 
persons, and the Germans found it much more convenient to 
torpedo vessels without even the warning necessary to enable 
the passengers and crew to take to the lifeboats. 

960. The Sinking of the Lusitania. In February, 1915, Ger- 
man submarines began to sink not only enemy vessels but neu- 
tral ones as well, sometimes giving the people on board warning, 
but often not. The most terrible example of the ruthlessness of 
the U-boats was the sinking, without warning, of the British 
liner Lusitania, May 7, 1915, involving the loss of nearly 
1200 men, women, and children, including over a hundred 
American citizens. The Germans claimed that the vessel was 
armed and laden with shells, and that the Americans had no 
business to be on it, since a notice in the New York papers 
had warned them against traveling on the fated boat. But after 
careful investigation an American court decided that the vessel 
was not armed and did not carry any explosives. This act 
aroused horror and indignation not only in Great Britain and 
the United States but throughout the rest of the world. 

961. The British Drive (1915). On the Western Front the 
English forces had steadily increased, until, by the end of Sep- 
tember, 1915, Sir John French had a million men under his com- 
mand. The English had also been very busy producing arms 
and munitions, in which they had been sadly deficient at the 
opening of the war, and they had greatly added to their sup- 
plies by purchases in the United States. They therefore re- 
solved upon a drive northeast of Arras. After a period of 
terrific fighting they succeeded in forcing back the German 
lines two or three miles on a front of fifteen or twenty miles. 
This gave the world some notion of the difficulty the Allies 
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would have to meet in their attempt to oust the German 
armies from France and Belgium. 

_ 962. Serbia overwhelmed; Entrance of Bulgaria into the 
War. In spite of the English drive, the Germans, who had suc- 
ceeded in forcing back the Russians in Galicia, now undertook 
the invasion of Serbia. This encouraged Serbia’s bitter enemy, 
Bulgaria, to declare in fayor of the Central Powers and join 
vigorously in the cruel punishment of her neighbor. In spite 
of stout resistance on the part of the Serbians, their country, at- 
tacked on two sides, quickly fell into the hands of their enemies. 

The British and French had landed troops at the Greek port 
of Salonika but were unable to prevent the disaster. There was 
a grave difference of opinion in Greece as to the proper attitude 
for the government to take. The royal family was regarded as 
pro-German, but many, including Greece’s chief statesman, 
Venizelos, favored siding with the Allies. King Constantine 
managed to maintain the nominal neutrality of his country 
until the year 1917, when his policies led to his expulsion from 
Greece. 


III. THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1916 


963. The Germans attack Verdun. After the slight success of 
the British drive the Germans got together a great army under 
the Prussian crown prince and attempted to take the famous 
fortress of Verdun. The friends of the Allies held their breath, 
as it seemed as if the enemy were going to crush the French 
and advance once more on Paris. But after months of terrible 
fighting, February to July, 1916, General Joffre was able to push 
the Germans back and put an end to the threatened danger. 

At the opening of the war Great Britain had an available 
force of less than a hundred thousand men, for it had been 
accustomed to look to its navy, not its land forces, for defence. 
Germany, Russia, France had their millions of trained men, 
owing to their long-established system of universal military 
service,—conscription, as it is called,—which makes every 
able-bodied man liable to service. For a time England tried to 
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increase its army by voluntary enlistments, and on the whole 
succeeded very well. But after much discussion and opposition _ 
she introduced (May, 1916) a system of universal compulsory 
military service, which included all able-bodied men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-one (later, fifty). 

964. The Great Battle of the Somme. Shortly after, the 
long-talked-of Anglo-French drive, as it was called, began. The 
battle of the Somme was fought for four months, from July to 


A TANK 


_November, 1916, east and northeast of Amiens. Here a new 
English military invention made its first appearance, the so- 
called “tanks,”—huge heavily armored motor cars, so built as 
to break through barbed-wire entanglements and crawl over 
great holes and trenches. The Germans retreated a few miles, 
but the cost was terrible, since each side lost six or seven hun- 
dred thousand men, killed or wounded. 

965. The Struggle on the Italian Front. While the battle of 
Verdun was raging, the Italians, who had made but little prog- 
ress against the strong Austrian fortifications, were suddenly 
pushed back by a great Austrian drive in May, 1916. By the 
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middle of June they had not only lost the little they had gained 
but had been forced to evacuate some of their own territory. At 
this point the Russians, in spite of the loss of Poland (§ 953), 
attacked Austria once more and again threatened to press into 
Hungary. So Austria had to give way in Italy in order to de- 
fend her Galician boundary, and the Italians were able not only 
to regain what they had lost but to advance somewhat on their 
way (as they hoped) to Trieste. 

966. Rumania overrun. The brief success of the Russians 
encouraged Rumania to join in the war on the side of the Allies, 
who seemed to be getting the better of the Central Powers. She 
invaded Transylvania, which she had long claimed as her right- 
ful possession. The Germans, notwithstanding the pressure on 
the Somme, immediately sent two of their best generals and with 
the help of the Bulgarians attacked Rumania from the west and 
south and captured Bucharest, the capital, in December, 1916. 
About two thirds of Rumania was soon in possession of her 
enemies, and the Germans could supplement their supplies 
from her rich fields of grain and abundant oil wells. 

967. Aérial Warfare. For the first time in the history of war 
men were able to fly high above the contending forces, making 
observations and engaging in aérial battles. Airplanes, bringing 
new horrors in their train, are now among the essentials of 
war. The Germans made repeated air raids on England. They 
first used the huge dirigible balloons called Zeppelins, but these 
were later replaced by airplanes of various kinds. They killed 
two or three thousand English civilians—men, women, and 
children—in town and country and destroyed some property. 
Without accomplishing any important military aims, the Ger- 
mans set an example which was quickly adopted by their 
enemies and turned against themselves. British and French 
airmen dropped bombs on the more accessible German towns 
in the Rhine valley —Freiburg, Karlsruhe, and Mannheim — 
and on many military supply stations. 
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QUESTIONS 


I. What led Germany to attack Belgium? Trace the advance of the 
German armies into France. Describe Germany’s treatment of Belgium 
during her occupation of the country. Give some account of the course 
of the fighting on the Eastern Front. What was the policy of the 
Entente in regard to Turkey? 

II. What policy did England and Germany adopt in marine warfare ? 
What effect did this have on the commerce of neutrals? Compare the 
situation with that during the Napoleonic wars. What was the policy 
of the Balkan states ? 

III. Why did the Germans undertake the drive at Verdun, and what 
was the outcome? Describe the battle of the Somme. What do you 
know of the conditions of trench warfare? What importance had air- 
craft in the war? 


CHAPTER XLI 
FINAL STAGES OF THE WAR: THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
TI. ENTRANCE OF THE UNITED STATES INTO THE WAR 


968. Opinion in the United States. Early in the year 1917 
Germany’s submarine policy and reckless sinking of neutral 
ships finally involved her in war with a new antagonist, the great 
and powerful republic across the Atlantic. The government of 
the United States had been very patient and long-suffering. 
When the war broke out President Wilson declared that the gov- 
ernment would observe strict neutrality, and he urged American 
citizens to avoid taking sides in a conflict that did not directly 
concern them. But it was impossible to remain indifferent when 
such tremendous events were being reported day by day. The 
German newspapers in the United States eagerly defended the 
Central Powers and laid the responsibility for the war at Eng- 
land’s door. On the other hand, the great body of the American 
people were deeply shocked by the invasion of Belgium, by the 
burning of Louvain, and by the needless destruction of Reims 
Cathedral by German guns. They disliked the arrogant talk of 
the kaiser, and they felt a quick sympathy for France, who had 
lent such essential aid in the American Revolution. Those of 
British ancestry naturally found themselves drawn to the side 
of Great Britain in the great struggle, while those of German 
descent sympathized with the fatherland. 

So the bitter feelings engendered by war began to show them- 
selves immediately in the United States. German agents were 
everywhere active, doing all they could to prejudice the people — 
of the United States against Germany’s foes. 

- 969. American Protests against Submarine Methods. As time 
went on President Wilson dispatched note after note to Ger- 
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many expostulating against the merciless and indiscriminate 
manner in which the submarines sent to the bottom not only 
British ships carrying American passengers, like the Lusitania, 
but American ships and those of other neutral nations. There 
was often no warning until the torpedo actually struck the 
ship, and not sufficient time even to take to the lifeboats and 
face the hazards of a troubled sea. The anger of the American 
people as a whole against Germany became hotter and hotter, 
and President Wilson began to be denounced for tolerating any 
diplomatic relations with the German imperial government, 
even though the Germans promised to reform their submarine 
policy in September, 1916. 

970. President Wilson’s Efforts for Peace. In December, 
1916, after the Central Powers had occupied Poland, Serbia, and 
Rumania, and Germany seemed to be victorious on all hands, 
she made proposals for peace. She suggested that the belliger- 
ents send representatives to some point in a neutral country 
to consider the terms of settlement. President Wilson seized 
this occasion to try to get both sides to state their aims 
and the terms on which they would bring the war to a close. 
The Allies refused to negotiate with Germany at the height of 
her military successes, and the Germans declared that this threw 
the responsibility for the continuance of the war on the Allies. 
The war continued, and the United States was speedily drawn 
into the awful conflict. 

971. Renewed Submarine Activity (February, 1917). At 
the very moment when the German government was exhibit- 
ing an apparent interest in President Wilson’s efforts to bring 
about peace, the German military leaders were planning a new 
and still more ruthless use of their submarines than they had 
hitherto made. 

In January, 1917, Great Britain, in order completely to cut off 
supplies from Germany, extended the area which she declared 
to be in a state of blockade. Germany then proclaimed to the 
world that in order to make head against “ British tyranny” and 
England’s alleged plan to starve Germany, she proposed to 
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al tail 


establish a vast barred zone extending far to the west of Great 


Britain, in which sea traffic with England would be prevented 
by every available means. In this way she believed that 
England, who receives much of her food from distant regions, 


GERMAN War ZONE OF FEBRUARY I, 1917 


Late in the year 1917 and early in 1918 the German government extended the 


a 


barred zone so as to include the islands off the coast of Africa,— Madeira, the — 


Cape Verde Islands, and the Azores,—in order to cut the routes between 
Europe and South America 


would soon be reduced to starvation and the war brought to a — 
speedy end. One of the most irritating features of Germany’s — 


plan was that a narrow lane was to be left through which the — 


United States was to be permitted to send one ship a week, 


a 
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provided it was painted with bright stripes of color and carried 
no contraband. By these measures Germany reserved a vast 
area of the high seas for her military enterprises, utterly re-. 
gardless of every recognized right of neutral nations. 

972. The United States enters War with Germany, April 6, 
1917. On February 1, 1917, the Germans opened their unre- 
stricted submarine warfare in this great barred zone, and many 
vessels were sunk. President Wilson broke off diplomatic 
relations with the German government February 3. The sink- 
ings went on, and popular opinion was more and more aroused 
against Germany. 

It was finally apparent that war was inevitable. President 
Wilson summoned a special session of Congress and on April 2, 
1917, read a memorable address to its members in which he said 
that Germany had to all intents and purposes declared war on 
the United States. “Our object,” he maintained, “is to vindi- 
cate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the world, 
as against selfish and autocratic power.” The free and self- 
governed peoples of the world must combine, he urged, ‘“‘to make 
the world safe for democracy,” for otherwise no permanent 
peace is possible. He proposed that the United States should 
fight side by side with Germany’s enemies and aid them with 
liberal loans. 

Both Houses of Congress approved by large majorities the 
proposed resolution that the United States had been forced into 
war. Provisions were made for borrowing vast sums; old forms 
of taxation were greatly increased and many new ones added. 
In May, 1917, conscription was introduced, and all able-bodied 
men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one were de- 
clared liable to military service. Preparations were made for 
training great bodies of troops to be sent across the Atlantic to 
aid the cause of the Allies, and measures were taken for building 
ships to replace those destroyed by German submarines. The 
people of the United States showed themselves eager to do their 
part in what they were convinced was an unselfish war against 
autocracy and militarism. 

w 
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973. Increase of Belligerents. One result of the entrance of 
the United States into the war was a great increase in the num- 
ber of Germany’s enemies during the year 1917. Cuba and 
Panama immediately followed the example set by the great 
North American republic; Greece, after much internal turmoil 
and dissension, finally, under the influence of Venizelos, joined 
the Allies; in the latter half of the year Siam, Liberia, China, 
and Brazil proclaimed war on Germany. The war had become 


WHAT THE AMERICAN TROOPS FACED IN FRANCE 


literally a world conflict. The governments of nearly a billion 
and a half of the earth’s population were involved in the amaz- 
ing struggle. Thirteen hundred and forty millions of people 
were committed by their rulers to the side of the Allies, and the 
countries included in the Central European alliance had a total 
population of about one hundred and sixty millions. So nearly 
seven eighths of the population of the globe were nominally at 
war, and of these nine tenths were arrayed against one tenth, 
led by Prussia. Of course the vast population of India and 
China, which served to make these figures so overwhelming, 
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took little or no part in the active prosecution of the war. And 
after the Russian revolution, by the end of 1917, had destroyed 
the old government, that country, with its millions of inhabit- 
ants, could no longer be reckoned an active factor. 

974. The Neutral Nations. As for the countries which re- 
mained neutral, they included a population of perhaps one hun- 
dred and ninety millions. Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden were far too close to Germany to risk 
breaking with her even if their peoples had been hostile to 
the Central Powers. Spain and a number of Latin-American 
states, including Mexico and Chile, held aloof. But no country 
could escape the burdens and afflictions of a war of such magni- 
tude. Real neutrality was almost impossible. Everywhere taxes 
and prices rose, supplies were cut off, and business was greatly 
dislocated. 


II. THE Russtan REVOLUTION; THE BOLSHEVIKI 


975. The Russian Revolution (March, 1917). In March, 1917, 
one of the chief countries among the Allies, Russia, under- 
went such a great internal change that she withdrew from the 
war, and added a new problem when it came to making peace. 
We must now consider the astonishing revolution which led 
to the overthrow of the Tsar and the old Russian autocracy. 

The world conflict had hardly opened in 1914 before it re- 
vealed the corruption, the weakness, the inefficiency, —indeed, in 
some cases, the treason,—of the Tsar’s court and his imperial 
officials. The millions of Russians who perished in the trenches 
of the Eastern Front in vain endeavors to advance into Germany 
and Austria-Hungary or to stem the tide of German invasion 
were ill supported by their government. The Duma became 
unmanageable, and in December, 1916, it passed a resolution 
declaring that “dark forces” were paralyzing the government 
and betraying the nation’s interests. The Tsar then proceeded 
to dismiss the liberals from the government and replace them by 
the most unpopular and tyrannical officials he could find. He 
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THE WORLD LINE-UP AT THE OPENING OF 1918 
THE ALLIES AND THEIR COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
CounTRY Date or ENTRANCE PorpuLaTION MEN unpER Arms?! 

I9I4 

Serbia . July 28 4,550,000 300,000 

Russia . August I 175,000,000 9,000,000 2 

France. August 3 87,500,000 6,000,000 

Belgium August 4 22,500,000 300,000 

British Empire August 4 440,000,000 5,000,000 

Montenegro. August 7 516,000 40,000 

Japan August 23 74,000,000 1,400,000 
IIS 

Italy. May 23 37,000,000 3,000,000 

San Marino . June 2 12,000 1,000 
1916 

Portugal March 10 15,000,000 200,000 

Rumania . August 27 7,500,000 320,000 
1917 

United States . April 6 113,000,000 1,000,000(?) 

Cuba April 8 2,500,000 11,000 

Panama .. .- April 9 427,000 

Greece. July 16 5,000,000 300,000 

Siam July 22 8,150,000 36,000 

Liberia. . August 7 1,800,000 400 

China August 14 320,000,000 540,000 

Brazil October 26 25,000,000 25,000 

1,339,455;000 27547 3,400 


CENTRAL POWERS, WITH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


DaTE OF aekadel 


CounTRY PoPpuLATION MEN UNDER ARMS 
IQr4 
Austria-Hungary . July 28 50,000,000 3,000,000 
Germany . August I 80,600,000 7,000,000 
Turkey November 3 21,000,000 300,000 
IQIS5 
Bulgaria October 4 5,000,000 300,000 
156,600,000 10,600,000 


1 The population is only approximate and in round numbers, The strength of the 
armies given is based on an estimate of the United States War Department, October, 1917. 
2 The Russian armies at the end of 1917 were in a state of complete dissolution. 
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seemed to be declaring war on every liberal movement and re- 
verting to the methods of Nicholas I (§§ 8rz f.). There was a 
distressing scarcity of food in the cities and a growing repug- 
nance to the continuance of the war. 

976. The Tsar overthrown. Bread riots broke out in Petro- 
grad in March, 1917; but the troops refused to fire on the people, 
and the Tsar’s government found itself helpless. When ordered 
to adjourn, the Duma defied the Tsar and called for the estab- 
lishment of a provisional government. The Tsar, hastening 
back to Petrograd from the front, was stopped by representa- 
tives of the new provisional government on March 15, 1917, and 
compelled to sign his own and his son’s abdication in favor of 
his brother, Grand Duke Michael. But Michael refused the 
honor unless it were authorized by a constitutional assembly ; 
this amounted to an abdication of the Romanoffs, who had ruled 
Russia for more than three centuries (§§ 435 ff.). There was no 
longer any such thing in the world as “the autocrat of all the 
Russias.” The Tsar’s relatives renounced their rights, his high 
officials were imprisoned in the very fortress of Peter and Paul 
where they had sent so many revolutionists, and political pris- 
oners in Russia and Siberia received the joyous tidings that they 
were free. The world viewed with astonishment and delight this 
abrupt and complete collapse of the ancient system of tyranny. 

977. The Socialists gain Control of the Russian Government. 
A revolutionary cabinet was formed of men of moderate views 
on the whole, but Alexander Kerensky, a socialist and a repre- 
sentative of the Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ Council, was made 
minister of justice. The new cabinet declared itself in favor of 
many reforms, such as liberty of speech and of the press; the 
right to strike; the substitution of militia for the old police; 
universal suffrage, including women. The more extreme so- 
cialists were not content, and demanded an immediate peace 
on the ground of “no annexations, no indemnities, and self- 
determination”; that is, the freedom of all countries to decide 
their own fate as nations. The failure of the government to heed 
their demand caused uprisings in Petrograd, and much disorder 


. 
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among the soldiers. Through their Council of Workingmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates the socialists began to exercise great power. 
By July, 1917, all the more moderate members of the provisional 
government had been forced out and their places taken by social- 
ists. Kerensky, urged by the Allies, made a last desperate at- 
tempt to force the flagging and utterly demoralized Russian 
troops to attack Austria. This drive was a lamentable failure, 
and was followed by further uprisings on the part of the radicals. 

978. The Bolshevik Revolution (November, 1917). At length 
the storm which had long been gathering broke. Early in the 
revolution a Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, or 
“soviet,” had been set up in Petrograd and had begun to dispute 
the authority of the Duma. All over Russia similar soviets, or 
councils of workmen, soldiers, and peasants, were instituted. 
In the meantime two leaders with the most extreme socialistic 
theories suddenly returned from exile: Lenin, who had been 
living in Switzerland, and Trotzky, who had been in New York 
when the news had reached him of the approaching revolution. 
In November these two leaders, supported by soldiers and the 
soviets, overturned the Kerensky government, founding instead 
“a dictatorship of the proletariat.”” The faction which engi- 
neered this enterprise was known as the Bolsheviki, or “ma- 
jority men,” a term applied to them when they constituted a 
majority of the Russian socialists. 

The Bolsheviki proceeded at once to abolish private property 
in land and capital and to institute a “communist system.” 
They denounced the war as an “imperialist struggle for trade 
and territory,” and they called upon the warring powers to join 
them in a peace conference. Receiving no replies, they opened 
the Russian archives and published secret treaties drawn up by 
the European powers, showing up the selfish and dangerous bar- 
gains and engagements made before and even during the war. 

979. The Peace of Brest-Litovsk. Then, late in December, 
the Bolsheviki began peace negotiations with the Central 
Powers at Brest-Litovsk, on the eastern Polish boundary. 
Meanwhile Finland and the Ukraine (which comprises a great 
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part of southern Russia) declared themselves independent and 
established governments of their own. So on March 3, 1018, 
the representatives of the Bolsheviki concluded a peace with the 
Central Powers in which they agreed to “evacuate” the Ukraine 
and Finland, and surrendered Poland, Lithuania, Courland, 
Livonia, and certain districts in the Caucasus (see Map 26), 
all of which regions were to exercise the right of establishing 
such governments as they pleased. Shortly after, the capital of 
Russia was transferred from Petrograd to Moscow. The result 
of this peace was that Russia was dismembered and that all the 
western and southern regions were, for the time being, under 
the influence of the Germans. (For a further account of Rus- 
sian conditions see Chapter XLIII.) 


III. IssuEs oF THE WAR 


980. Grave Problems antedating the War. The war naturally 
rendered acute every chronic disease which Europe had failed 
to remedy in the long period of general peace. France had never 
given up hopes of regaining Alsace-Lorraine, which had been 
wrested from her after the war of 1870-1871 ($723). The 
Poles continued to aspire to recover their national independence. 
Both the northern Slavs of Bohemia and the southern Slavs in 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Slavonia were discontented with their rela- 
tions to Austria-Hungary, of which they formed a part. The 
Irredentists of Italy had long laid claim to important coast 
lands belonging to Austria. Serbia and Bulgaria were bitterly 
at odds over the arrangements made at the close of the Balkan 
Wars (8§ 937 ff.). Rumania longed for Transylvania and Bu- 
kowina, inhabited by fellow Rumanians. Then there were the 
old questions as to what was to be done with the remaining 
vestiges of the Turkish empire and who was to control Syria 
and Mesopotamia. In the Far East, Japan’s interests in China 
offered an unsolved problem. There were also the serious ques- 
tions raised by the necessity of meeting the discontent with 
British rule in India and Ireland. 
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981. New Problems due to the War. The progress of the war 
had added new territorial perplexities to all the existing prob- 
lems. The Central Powers at the end of 1917 were in mili- 
tary possession of Belgium, Luxemburg, northeastern France, 
Poland, Lithuania, Courland, Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania. 
Great Britain had captured Bagdad and Jerusalem. In Africa 
all Germany’s colonies were in the hands of her enemies, and in 
Australasia her possessions had been taken over by Japan and 
Australia. Were all these regions conquered by one or the other 
of the belligerent groups to be given back or not? Then what 
about Belgium, whose people had been abused and pillaged by 
their conquerors; and what of northeastern France wantonly 
devastated? Was not reparation due to these unhappy victims 
of the war? 

982. War on War. But all these questions seemed to many 
high-minded people of minor importance compared with the 
overwhelming world problem, How should mankind codperate 
to put an end to war forever? The world of today, compared 
with that of Napoleon’s time, when the last great international 
struggle took place, has become so small—the nations have 
been brought so close together and are so dependent on one an- 
other — that it seemed as if the time had come to join in a last, 
victorious war on war. It required a month or more to cross the 
Atlantic in 1815; now less than six days are necessary, and 
airplanes may soon be soaring above its waves, far swifter 
than any steamer. Formerly the oceans were great barriers 
separating America from Europe, and the Orient from America; 
they have now become highways on which men of all nations 
hasten to and fro. Before the war, express trains were regularly 
traversing Europe from end to end at a speed of from forty to 
fifty miles an hour, and the automobile vied with the locomotive 
in speed ; whereas at the time of the Congress of Vienna no one 
could get about faster than a horse could travel. The tele- 
graph and telephone enabled news to be flashed to the most 
distant parts of the earth more quickly than Louis XVIII could 
send a message from one part of Paris to another. The wire- 
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less apparatus kept vessels, no matter how far out at sea, in 
constant touch with one another and with the land. 

983. Modern Interdependence of Nations. Nations now de- 
pend on one another for food, clothes, and every sort of neces- 
sity and refinement. Britain hoped to end the war by cutting off 
Germany from her usual communication with other countries, 
and Germany believed she could starve England by sinking the 
thousands of vessels which supply her tables with bread and 
meat. Even the rumor of war upsets the stock exchanges 
throughout the world. Nations read one another’s books, profit 
by one another’s scientific discoveries and inventions, and go to 
one another’s plays. Germans, Italians, French, and Russians 
contribute to musical programs listened to in New York, Val- 
paraiso, or Sydney. We continue to talk of independent na- 
tions, but only a few isolated, squalid savage -tribes can be said 
any longer to be independent of other peoples. In an ever- 
increasing degree America and Europe have become interde- 
pendent, and their fate and fortunes tend to merge into the 
history of the whole world. 

984. International Agreements before the War. The war only 
greatly emphasized all these things, which were being recog- 
nized in the previous quarter of a century. The Hague con- 
ferences, the establishment of the Hague international tribunal, 
the various arbitration treaties, had all been directed toward the 
suppression of the ancient plague of war. International ar- 
rangements in regard to coinage, postal service, commerce, and 
transportation had encouraged good understanding and coépera- 
tion. Innumerable international societies, congresses, and ex- 
positions had brought foreign peoples together and proved their 
manifold common interests. 

985. Cost of Preparedness. The old problem of armaments— 
the possibility of getting rid of the crushing burden and constant 
peril of vast standing armies and the competition in dread- 
naughts and cruisers—was made a burning question by the war, 
because the European peoples involved were bound to emerge 
from the conflict either bankrupt or with crushing national 
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debts. At the same time the progress of the deadly art of 
killing one’s fellow men advanced so rapidly, with the aid of 
scientific discovery and the stress of war, that what was con- 
sidered adequate military preparedness before the war would 
seem absurdly inadequate after its close. Giant guns, aircraft 
dropping deadly bombs, “tanks,” and poisonous gases have, 
among other things, been added to the older devices of destruc- 
tion, and the submarine suggested a complete revolution in 
naval strategy. 

986. “Militarism” and ‘*Autocracy.” Everyone knew that 
Germany had the strongest, best-organized, best-equipped army 
in Europe; but when it was suddenly hurled against Belgium, 
in August, 1914, the world was aghast. The devastation of 
Belgium, the shooting down of civilians, the cold-blooded in- 
structions to the officers to intimidate the civil population by ex- 
amples of cruel punishments (Schrecklichkeit), the unrestricted 
use of submarines, the destruction of the noble cathedral of 
Reims by German gunners,—all these things combined to pro- 
duce world-wide horror and apprehension. 

The fatal readiness of the German military force for instant 
action had also been thoroughly impressed on the world. The 
kaiser had but to say, “The country is attacked,” for posters to 
appear everywhere, ordering those liable to service to be at a 
certain railroad station at a given hour, under penalty of im- 
prisonment or death, to be dispatched anywhere the general 
staff ordered. When mobilization was proclaimed, the civil 
government immediately gave way to military rule throughout 
.the length and breadth of the land. At the opening of August 
the German people knew that they were going to war with 
Russia, but the soldiers sent to the Belgian boundary had no 
idea where they were going. This is what Germany’s enemies 
called militarism and autocracy. 

987. The Fourteen Points. On January 8, 1918, President 
Wilson stated a program of world peace which embraced four- 
teen points. These were as follows: 
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1. Open covenants of peace openly arrived at. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas alike in peace and 
war, except as they may be closed by international action for the en- 
forcement of international covenants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers. 

4. Adequate guarantees that armaments will be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety. 

5. An impartial adjustment of all colonial claims on the principle 
that the interests of the population must have equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory and the independent deter- 
mination of her own political development and national policy. 

7. Belgium must be evacuated and restored, without any attempt to 
limit her sovereignty. 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong done in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine 
should be righted. 

go. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected a18e 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the first 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

11. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated, occupied 
territories restored, Serbia accorded free access to the sea, and the 
relations of the Balkan states determined along historically established 
lines of allegiance and nationality. 

12. The Turkish frontiers of the Ottoman Empire should be assured 
a secure sovereignty; but the other nationalities under Turkish rule 
should be assured an undoubted security of life and an absolutely un- 
molested opportunity of autonomous development, and the Dardanelles 
should be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and com- 
merce of all nations under international guarantees. 

13. An independent Polish state should be erected which should in- 
clude the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed 
by international covenant. 

14. A general association of nations must be formed for affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to 


great and small states alike. 
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This program was heartily and unreservedly approved by the 
representatives of the English Labor Party, and it made clearer 
than any previous declaration the purposes of the United States 
in entering the war against Germany. 


IV. CoursE OF THE WAR AFTER THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


988. The Western Front, 1917. In addition to the increase 
in Germany’s enemies the chief military events of 1917 were 
the following: In March the Germans decided to shorten their 
lines on the Western Front from Noyon on the south to Arras 
on the north. They withdrew, devastating the land as they 
went, and the French and English were able to reoccupy about 
one eighth of the French territory that the enemy had held so 
long. The Germans were disturbed by fierce attacks while 
establishing their new line of defense, but in spite of great 
sacrifices on the part of the French and British, and of the 
Canadians, who fought with special heroism, this “ Hindenburg” 
line was so well fortified that it held, and with slight exceptions 
continued to hold during the year. Attempts to take the im- 
portant mining town of Lens and the city of Cambrai were not 
successful for another year, but the terrible slaughter went on 
and tens of thousands were killed every week. 

989. The German Drive of March, 1918. On March 21, 1918, 
the Germans began a great drive on the Western Front with 
the hope of gaining a decisive victory and forcing the Allies to 
sue for peace. Germany was in a hurry, for she knew that her 
U-boat warfare was not reducing England to starvation, that the 
United States troops were beginning to arrive in ever-increasing 
numbers, and that the German plans for getting supplies from 
Russia were meeting with little success. Moreover, the German 
people were suffering all sorts of bitter hardships and might at 
any time begin to complain that the final victory which the 
kaiser had been promising from the first and the hope of which 
had sustained them was too long in coming. 
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For some days the Germans were victorious and were able to 
push back the British almost to Amiens. But the French rushed 
to the aid of their allies; the drive was checked and Amiens, 
with its important railroad connections, was saved. No previ- 
ous conflict of ‘the war had been so terrible as this, and it is 
estimated that over four hundred thousand men were killed, 
wounded, or captured. The Germans, however, regained only 
the devastated territory from which they had retired a year be- 
fore, and their fierce efforts to advance farther failed. 

990. Foch Commander in Chief. The grave danger in which 
the Allies found themselves finally convinced them that their 
safety lay in putting all their forces—French, British, Italian, 
and the newly arriving troops from America—under a single 
commander in chief. It was agreed that the French general 
Ferdinand Foch (appointed March 28, 1918) was the most 
likely to lead them all to victory; and this confidence in his 
skill and character was justified. Almost immediately matters 
began to mend. 

991. The Final Efforts of the Germans. Everyone knew that 
the Germans would soon make a second drive somewhere on the 
long front of one hundred and fifty miles, but at what point the 
Allies could only conjecture. The new blow came April 9, when 
the kaiser’s armies attempted to break through the British de- 
fenses between Arras and Ypres, with the intention of reaching 
Calais and the English Channel. The suspense was tense for a 
time, but after retreating a few miles the British made a stand 
and were ordered by their commanders to die, if necessary, at 
their posts. This checked the second effort of the Germans to 
break through. In the latter part of May the German armies 
attempted a third great attack, this time in the direction of 
Paris. They took Soissons and Chateau-Thierry, which brought 
them within about forty miles of the French capital. In June 
they made a feebler effort to extend to the south the strip of 
territory gained in the first drive. Here they were opposed for 
the first time by the American troops, who gotgat with great 
bravery and ardor. 
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992. United States Troops in Action. The first contingent of 
United States troops had arrived in France in June, 1917, under 
the command of General Pershing, who had a long and honor- 
able record as a military commander. He had in his younger 
days fought Indians in the West; he served in the Spanish- 
American War and later subdued the fierce Moros in the 
Philippine Islands. 

By the first of July, 1918, about a million American troops had 
reached France and were either participating actively in the 
fierce fighting or being rapidly and efficiently trained. They 
had taken their first town by the end of May, 1918, and gained 
great distinction for themselves by codperating with the French 
in frustrating the German attempt to break through at Chateau- 
Thierry. Northwest of that town they forced back, early in 
June, the picked troops of the kaiser sent against them. 

933. The German Tide turned. During the following weeks 
the Germans lost tens of thousands of men in minor engage- 
ments and finally, on July 15, 1918, made a last great effort to 
take Reims and force their way to Paris, but this drive was 
speedily turned into a retreat. During the following month 
the combined efforts of the French and Americans served to 
drive the Germans far back from the Marne and put an end to 
their hopes of advancing on Paris. The French general Mangin 
warmly praised the valor of the Americans during these “splen- 
did” days when it was his privilege to fight with them “for the 
deliverance of the world.” Then the British began an offensive 
on the Somme, east and south of Amiens. By the end of Sep- 
tember the Germans had been pressed back to the old Hinden- 
burg line; this was even pierced at some points, and the Allied 
troops were within a few miles of the Lorraine boundary. 

994. American Soldiers in the Last Phase. The American 
troops in France, numbering slightly over two million men be- 
fore the armistice was signed, on November 11, 1918, were 
scattered along the whole Western Front, and it is estimated 
that nearly one million four hundred thousand actually took 
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part in the fearful struggle against the Germans.* It is Impos- 
sible to mention here all the battles in which they fought 
valiantly, side by side with the French or British, as the hosts 
of the enemy were rapidly pushed back. In the middle of 
September the Americans distinguished themselves by taking 
the St. Mihiel salient and bringing their lines within range of 
the guns of the great German fortress of Metz. Reénforcing the 
British, they performed prodigies of valor in the capture of 
the St. Quentin canal tunnel far to the north, where thousands 
of lives were sacrificed. In the Argonne Forest, and especially 
in the capture of Sedan, on November 7, the United States 
troops played a conspicuous part. In the months from June to 
November, 1918, the battle casualties of the American expedi- 
tionary ‘forces—killed, wounded, missing, and prisoners— 
amounted to about three hundred thousand. 

995. Conditions in Russia. On the other fronts the fortunes 
of war were turning in favor of the Allies. Germany, instead 
of being able to get supplies from demoralized Russia, met re- 
sistance at every point. The people of the Ukraine resented 
her domination and began to look to the Allies to assist them 
in forming their new republic. In Finland civil war raged be- 
tween the “White Guard” (Nationalist) and the “Red Guard” 
(Bolshevik), while English and American troops on the Mur- 
man coast to the north codperated with the anti-Bolsheviki 
to oppose the extremists then in power. 

At Vladivostok, far away across Siberia, English, Japanese, 
and American forces landed with the object of working west- 
ward through Siberia and, as they hoped, restoring order. 
Among the enemies of the Bolsheviki was a Czechoslovak army, 
composed of former Austrian subjects, who had deserted to 
fight in Russia for the Allies. 

996. Bulgaria capitulates (September 29, 1918). As a part 
of the great forward movement organized by Marshal Foch, the 


1The United States proposed to have at least four million men in France by 
June 30, 1919. The limits of the draft were extended so as to include all able- 
bodied men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. 
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combined Serbian, Greek, English, and French forces in the 
Balkans once more became active in Serbia and rapidly pushed 
back the Bulgarians, who, with the help of the Germans and 
Austrians, had overrun the country three years before. Neither 
Germany nor Austria was in a position to send aid to their ally, 
and on September 29, 1918, the Bulgarians threw up their hands 
and asked for an armistice. This was granted on condition of 
absolute surrender. The defection of Bulgaria proved decisive, 
and it was clear that Turkey could not keep up the fight when 
cut off from her Western allies, and that Austria-Hungary, who 
had spent the best of her strength and was now open to invasion 
through Bulgaria, must soon yield. 

997. Turkey surrenders (October 31). Turkey was the next 
to give up the fight. In Palestine General Allenby followed up 
* the capture of Jerusalem (December, 1917) by the relentless 
pursuit of the Turkish armies. The English and French speedily 
conquered Syria, taking the great towns of Damascus and 
Beirut, and the Syrians could now celebrate their final deliver- 
ance from the century-long, cruel subjugation to the Turks. 
The Turkish army in Mesopotamia was also captured by the 
British. So Turkey was quickly forced to follow Bulgaria’s 
example and accepted the terms of surrender imposed by the 
Allies (October 31). 


V. FALL OF THE HOHENZOLLERN AND HAPSBURG 
DYNASTIES AND CLOSE OF THE WAR 


998. The Plight of the Germans. Thus the loudly heralded 
“peace drive” of the Germans had turned into a hasty retreat 
on the Western Front, and their Eastern allies had dropped 
away. The oncoming troops from the United States, steadily 
streaming across the Atlantic, brought new hope to the Allies; 
for the Americans were fresh and brave and full of enthusiasm, ” 
and they were backed by a great and rich country, which had 
thrown its well-nigh inexhaustible resources on the side of the 
war-weary Allies in their fight against the Central Powers. 
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The Germans began to see that they had been grossly de- 
ceived by their leaders. The ruthless use of the U-boats had 
not succeeded in subduing England, but it had aroused this new 
and mighty enemy across the Atlantic, whose armies found 
themselves able to cross the ocean in spite of Germany’s sub- 
marines. The Germans had forced shameful treaties upon the 
former Russian provinces with the purpose of making the poor, 
discouraged, and famine-stricken people help support the Ger- 
man armies. This plan failed to relieve German distress; her 
commerce was ruined, her people starving, her national debt 
tremendous, and she had no hope of forcing her enemies to pay 
the bills. She was deserted by both her Eastern allies. Austria- 
Hungary alone continued feebly to support her against a world 
coalition brought together in common hostility toward her 
policy and aims. 

999. Austria collapses (November 3). But even Austria- 
Hungary was fast giving way. Torn by internal dissension and 
the threatened revolt of her subject nationalities, disheartened 
by scarcity of food and by the reverses on the Western Front, 
she sent a note to President Wilson, October 7, requesting that 
an armistice be considered. By the end of the month her armies 
were retreating before the Italians, who in a second battle on 
the Piave not only swept the Austrians out of northern Italy 
but quickly occupied Trent and the great seaport of Trieste. 
On November 3 Austria-Hungary unconditionally surrendered, 
accepting the severe terms that the Allies imposed on her. 

But Austria-Hungary had already disappeared from the map 
of Europe. The republic of the northern Slavs, Czechoslovakia, 
had been proclaimed, and the southern Slavs, or Jugoslavs, no 
longer recognized their former connection with Austria and 
Hungary. Hungary itself was in revolt. Under these circum- 
stances the Hapsburg ruler of Austria-Hungary resigned all 
share in the government, November 11 (§ 1024). 

1000. Germany asks for Peace. Germany herself was on the 
verge of dissolution, as it proved. Early in October it seems to 
have become apparent to her military rulers that there was no 
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possibility of stopping the victorious advance of the Allies, and 
the imperial chancellor opened a correspondence (transmitted 
through the Swiss minister) with President Wilson in regard to 
an armistice. She expressed her willingness to “make peace on 
the basis of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points.’”’ President 
Wilson made it plain that the Allies would not stop their ad- 
vance except on condition that Germany surrender, and on such 
terms that she could not possibly renew the war. “For,” the 
President added, in his third note, “the nations of the world do 
not and cannot trust the word of those who have hitherto been 
the masters of German policy.” 

1001. The Hohenzollerns overthrown. The German War 
Council, including the kaiser and crown prince, made a vain 
effort to save the old system. General Ludendorff, who had 
had command of the German armies, was sent off, and the 
Allies were informed that far-reaching changes in the govern- 
ment had been undertaken which assured the people a com- 
plete control not only over the government but over the mili- 
tary power (October 27). 

Soon the German government began to deal directly with 
Marshal Foch in its eagerness to secure an armistice at any cost, 
for a great social revolution was imminent. Moreover, the 
Allied forces were closing in on Germany all along the line from 
the North Sea to the Swiss boundary, and the Germans were 
retreating with enormous losses of men and supplies. On No- 
vember 9, to the astonishment of the world, it was announced 
that his Majesty, Emperor William II, had abdicated. He soon 
fled to Holland, and the House of Hohenzollern was a thing 
of the past. The king of Bavaria had been forced off his throne 
the day before, and all the monarchies which had composed 
the German Empire were speedily turned into republics. On 
N ovember 10 a revolution took place in Berlin, and a socialist 
leader, Friedrich Ebert, assumed the duties of chancellor with 
the consent of the previous chancellor and all the secretaries 
of state. Even Prussia had become a republic overnight. The 
German Empire of Bismarck and William I was no more. 
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1002. Terms of the Armistice. Meanwhile negotiations in re- 
gard to an armistice were in progress. Representatives of the 
German government made their way across the lines and met 
General Foch, November 8, and received the terms which the 
Allies had drawn up. 

The Germans were required to evacuate within fifteen days 
all the territory they had occupied—Belgium, northeastern 
France, Luxemburg, and Alsace-Lorraine. Moreover, the Ger- 
man forces were to retire beyond the eastern bank of the Rhine, 
and that portion of Germany which lies west of the river was 
to be occupied by troops of the Allies. All German troops in 
territories formerly belonging to Austria-Hungary, Rumania, 
Turkey, and Russia were to be immediately withdrawn. Ger- 
many was to hand over her war vessels, submarines, and vast 
supplies of war material, and put her railroads and all means 
of communication on the left bank of the Rhine at the disposal 
of the Allies. She was to free all war prisoners, and restore 
the money and securities taken from Belgium. Moreover, the 
blockade of Germany was to be continued throughout the 
Peace Conference. These and other provisions were designed 
to make any renewal of the war on Germany’s part absolutely 
impossible. Hard as were the terms, the Germans accepted 
them promptly, and on November 11 the armistice was signed 
at Rethondes, in the forest of Compiégne. The World War was 
now at an end. The Germans, however, believed that in the end 
they would secure a fair peace based on the Fourteen Points. 

1003. Cost in Property. It is estimated that during the World 
War nearly sixty million men were mobilized. Of these nearly 
eight million were killed in battle and over eighteen million 
wounded. Of those who recovered perhaps a quarter or more 
were permanently mutilated or crippled. The loss among the 
civilian populations was tremendous, owing to famine, disease, 
and massacres, amounting to perhaps seventeen million lives. 

The national debts of the nations participating in the war 
were in the case of the Central Powers raised from about five 
to forty-four billions of dollars, and in the case of the Allies 


GERMAN DELEGATES ARRIVING WITHIN THE FRENCH LINES, TO SECURE 
TERMS OF THE ARMISTICE FROM MARSHAL FocH. (From A DRAWING 
BY A FRENCH OFFICIAL ARTIST) 


One of the most dramatic events in history occurred when the German dele- 

gates, traveling in automobiles bearing the white flag, made their way to the 

headquarters of the Allied Generalissimo. There the Germans made their final 

advance, not as conquerors, as they had arrogantly boasted that they would, 
but as suppliants for peace, admitting their overwhelming defeat 
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from twenty-one to eighty-six. Five thousand six hundred and 
twenty-two British merchant ships were sunk, nearly half of 
them with their crews on board. The French Chamber of 
Deputies calculated that the damage done by the Germans in 
northern France amounted to almost thirteen billions of dol- 
lars. These figures give some hint of the really unimaginable 
costs of the conflict in life and treasure. 

1004. Sacrifices of the United States. When our own country 
entered the war, all the other combatants were worn and weary 
with the great struggle. Considering the population and vast 
wealth of the United States, our sacrifices in men and goods 
were slight compared with what the European belligerents 
suffered ; but these sacrifices were terrible enough to make plain 
to us the unutterable horrors of war and the absolute necessity * 
of codperating with the rest of the world in preventing the 
recurrence of another such stupendous catastrophe. 


QUESTIONS 


I. What was the attitude of the people of the United States toward 
the war? What differences of opinion existed? What problems had 
the government to face? Sketch the policy of President Wilson. What 
led to the declaration of war by the United States on Germany? Give 
a list of the powers at war with Germany and her allies in 1918. Give 
the chief military operation of 1917. 

II. Describe the Russian revolution of to17. What were the aims 
of Kerensky? What were the objects of the Bolsheviki? Give the 
terms of the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

III. What were the chief sources of international rivalry and mis- 
understanding before the World War? What new problems were added 
by the war? What is your attitude in regard to war? What makes 
war more disastrous now than it was in Napoleon’s time? How did the 
German government and military system appear to Germany’s enemies ? 
Give some of the chief items in the Fourteen Points. 

IV. Describe the German drive of 1918. What part did the United 
States troops play? Why were the Germans unable to maintain their 
positions? What members of the German alliance first surrendered ? 

V. Describe the fall of the Hohenzollern dynasty. What were the 
chief terms of the armistice ? 


CHAPTER XLII 


-» THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 


I. TERMS OF THE PEACE 


1005. The Peace Conference. The Allies decided that their 
representatives should meet in Paris and the neighboring Ver- 
sailles to settle the terms of peace that they would impose on 
the vanquished. Two months passed, however, between the 
signing of the armistice and the opening of the conference, Jan- 
uary, 1919. Meanwhile France took over Alsace-Lorraine, and 
the allied armies occupied the German provinces on the right 
bank of the Rhine and took control of three bridgeheads,—the 
British establishing their headquarters at Cologne, the French 
at Mainz, and the Americans at Coblenz. 

By the time the Peace Conference began, Austria and Hungary 
had already fallen apart. Italy, Serbia, and Rumania had, ac- 
cording to secret agreements made during the war, enlarged 
their territory by annexing long-desired land of their neighbors. 
Poland had reappeared as a republic, the two new states of 
Czechoslovakia and Hejaz (formerly part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire) had been recognized, and these three countries had been 
invited to send delegates to Versailles. Unlike France at the 
Congress of Vienna (§ 642), the defeated powers were not per- 


1 While the war was going on, a number of secret treaties were made be- 
tween the European powers, which in their judgment had prior claim to any 
settlements which should be made at Versailles. By the treaty of London 
(April, 1915), Great Britain and France promised Italy, for her cooperation in 
the war, their support in her efforts to gain Istria, Dalmatia, and other ter- 
ritory of “unredeemed Italy” (§ 955). In 1916 Great Britain, France, and 
Italy agreed to back Rumania in her claims to portions of Hungary. Agree- 
ments of a similar nature, although less definite, had been made with Serbia. 
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mitted to send delegates to the conference, but were informed 
that they would receive the terms which the Allies arranged. 

Five great powers—Great Britain, France, the United States, 
Italy, and Japan—organized the conference and took the lead- 
ing part in all the discussions and in the final decisions at Ver- 
sailles. But there were delegates from the British dominions— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and also from 
India; from Brazil and eleven others of the Latin-American re- 
publics ; from Belgium, Serbia, Greece, and Rumania; from the 
new states of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hejaz; from the re- 
public of China, Siam, and the African state of Liberia. So 
thirty-two states, scattered all over the globe, had their repre- 
sentatives on hand to take part in, or at least watch, the momen- 
tous proceedings. The question of Russia’s participation in the 
peace settlement was left to be decided by the conference. No 
nation which had remained neutral in the war was included in 
the negotiations. 

1006. Organization of the Conference. In organizing the work 
of the conference the five great powers resolved to reserve the 
right of making decisions to a central committee composed of 
their own representatives, who alone were to be permitted to 
attend all the meetings of the conference. The other members 
were only to be summoned when special interests affecting them 
were to be taken up. While the detail of the various matters 
coming up for discussion was to be studied by a committee of 
fifteen (composed of two representatives each for the five great 
powers and five additional members for all the other powers), 
all final pronouncements were to come from the “Supreme 
Council.” This was at first the “Council of Ten”—two repre- 
sentatives from each of the five powers; later it was reduced 
to four members; and finally the “Big Three” —Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, and President Wilson—assumed authority and 
made all the important decisions. 

1007. Protests from the Smaller Powers. The organization of 
the conference caused great dissatisfaction on the part of the 
smaller powers. It was especially objected to by Belgium, one 
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of whose representatives made a vigorous protest at an early 
meeting of the conference, demanding representation for Bel- 
gium on all committees. Other small nations joined in the 
protest, resenting the assumption on the part of the great powers 
that they had a right, in secret council, to dictate to the rest 
of the world. They emphasized especially the first of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, that there were to be “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” The great powers argued, however, that 
the responsibility for winning the war had been theirs, and 
therefore the right to make the peace was theirs; further, 
that it was impossible, in view of the conflicting interests of 
many of the powers, great and small, to accomplish the tre- 
mendous work of the conference in a large assembly. 

1008. How the Treaty was Drafted. The public sessions of 
the conference were few, and only formal business was dis- 
cussed at these meetings. The work was done, as had been 
arranged, by committees reporting to the Supreme Council, of 
which President Wilson, Premier Lloyd George, and the aged 
Clemenceau (elected president of the conference) were the 
most conspicuous personalities. 

The conference opened on January 18, 1919; and until the end 
of April there were but five full sessions of the delegates, three 
of them devoted to the discussion of the League of Nations 
($§ rors ff.). Very little of the plans for territorial changes, 
‘reparations, and other important matters was known by the 
delegates until the sixth general session, on May 5, when a draft 
of the peace treaty was submitted to the conference as a whole 
and accepted by the delegates. 

1009. Difficulties involved in Preparing the Treaty. There 
were many delicate points to be settled in the long and arduous 
work of preparing the treaty. At one time it seemed as if the 
five powers themselves would fall out with one another over the 
question whether Shantung should be given back to China or 
be turned over to Japan (§ 863) and whether the city of Fiume 
should go to Italy. President Wilson was especially intent 
on having his plan of a League of Nations incorporated in 
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the treaty as a safeguard against future wars. Clemenceau rep- 
resented the great anxiety of his nation so to weaken Germany 
that she should never again be in a position to invade France. 

The Treaty of Versailles when finally completed and handed 
over to Germany contained four hundred and forty articles, 
with annexes, and would fill about two hundred pages of a vol- 
ume of the size of the one you are reading. The first twenty-six 
articles contain the Covenant of the League of Nations. Fol- 
lowing this come the terms which relate to Germany’s bound- 
aries and her rights and interests outside Germany; military, 
naval, and air clauses; and provisions covering prisoners of 
war, penalties, reparations, financial questions, guarantees, and 
a large number of other matters. 

1010. Germany signs the Treaty, on June 28, 1919. On May 7 
the treaty was presented to a delegation representing the Ger- 
man government, with the understanding that any communica- 
tions in regard to its provisions should be made in writing within 
fifteen days. When the Germans learned the terms of the treaty, 

‘they denounced it as revengeful and ruinous to their country. 
They sent long protests to the conference, maintaining that the 
treaty violated President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and that the 
failure to fix a definite sum for the final bill of reparations would 
mean slavery for them, while the immediate payments de- 
manded by the Allies exceeded all the wealth that Germany pos- 
sessed. They asserted that even if they were forced to sign the’ 
treaty, its obligations could never be fulfilled. They constantly 
refused to acknowledge their sole responsibility for the war, 
and insisted that this question could be decided only by a com- 
mittee of experts provided with the documents from the foreign 
offices of the warring countries. 

The counter-proposals which they made to certain clauses of 
the treaty were answered by the Allies, and certain modifica- 
tions were made by June 16, when the Germans were allowed 
five days more in which to accept or reject the terms. Many 
Germans were violently opposed ‘to the signing of the treaty 
and preferred that the Allies should occupy Germany, since, 
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they claimed, the demands of the treaty would only lead to a 
war of revenge. This bitter feeling resulted in the departure of 
the German delegation from Versailles. Shortly afterward, how- 
ever, a new German cabinet notified the Allies that it would 
accept the treaty. On June 28 their representatives met the 
Allies and reluctantly signed the document in the very palace 
at Versailles where William I and Bismarck had in 1871 pro- 
claimed the German Empire. 

1011. Reduction of Germany’s Power. By the terms of the 
treaty Germany gave up Alsace-Lorraine to France and the 
three towns of Moresnet, Eupen, and Malmédy to Belgium— 
the latter town to hold a plebiscitet after its surrender; she 
ceded a great part of her provinces of Posen and West Prussia 
to the restored Polish Republic; and she agreed that some of 
her eastern possessions should join Poland if the people showed 
by a plebiscite that they so desired. She made a similar agree- 
ment in regard to Schleswig, to determine whether its people 
preferred to join Denmark. Danzig was to be a free city under 
the control of the League of Nations, but within the Polish cus- 
toms union. Germany surrendered all her colonies in Africa and 
the Pacific, to be turned over to the British Empire, France, and 
Japan, as mandatories under the League of Nations ($ 1018) .? 

1012. Provisions affecting Germany’s Military Strength. 
Germany was to surrender to the Allies eight battleships, eight 
light cruisers, forty-two destroyers, fifty torpedo boats, and all 
her airships and submarines.* In future the German army was 

1A plebiscite is a vote of the people taken in order to determine their wishes. 
In the cases referred to here the decision was to be made between remaining 
a part of Germany and being transferred to another state. When properly 
taken, the plebiscite is a means of “self-determination” (§ 987). 

? German East Africa went to Great Britain, German Southwest Africa be- 
came part of the Union of South Africa, while the Cameroons and Togoland. 
went to France. In the Pacific the German possessions north of the equator 
fell to Japan and those south of the equator to Great Britain, who handed 
them over to Australia (with the exception of Samoa, which was given to 
Rey Gene and the island of Nauru, which was retained by Great Britain). 

ile the Allies were debating what disposition was to be made of the 


ships to be handed over by Germany, the great German fleet interned at Scapa 
Flow was sunk on orders (so it was reported) from the German admiralty. 
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never to exceed one hundred thousand men, and compulsory 
military service was to be abolished. Germany’s fighting ves- 
sels were to be reduced to thirty-six in all, and she was not to 


THe “Bic THREE” 


Lloyd George (to the left), Clemenceau, and President Wilson returning from 
Versailles after the signing of the treaty of peace with Germany 


use submarines. No military airships were to be built to re- 
place those surrendered. Germany was neither to import nor to 
export munitions of war; and all arms, munitions, and military 
equipment were to be strictly limited, and the manufacture of 
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such material was to be carried on only in factories approved 
by the Allies. The forts on the eastern, or right, bank of the 
Rhine and the great fortress of Heligoland were to be destroyed. 
The Allies were to continue to occupy the west bank of the 
Rhine until the terms of the treaty should be carried out. 

1013. The German Indemnity. The most difficult question of 
the treaty was the fixing of the amount of reparations which the 
Allies demanded as payment for the damage which the Germans 
had done during the war. In order to handle this problem an 
Inter-Allied Reparations Commission was appointed which was 
to decide by May 1, 1921, the amount Germany owed the Allies 
and what she could pay. This commission was given wide pow- 
ers to determine what Germany’s resources were and to fix the 
amounts which she must deliver in money or goods before and 
after that date. The commission had the further right, if Ger- 
many refused to abide by its decisions, to declare the nation in 
default, upon which the treaty provided that the Allies could 
then administer penalties. These penalties were not defined in 
the treaty. 

At the start Germany was required to make a first payment 
of some five billions of dollars, the rest to be distributed over a 
period of thirty years. She was to surrender most of her fleet, 
as we have seen, and to build ships for the Allies to the amount 
of two hundred thousand tons every year for five years. Large 
quantities of coal were to be delivered to France for ten years, 
and the deposits of the Saar coal basin* were to go to France 
as payment for the destruction of French coal mines. Ger- 
many was to bear the cost of the armies of occupation and 
the expenses of the Reparations Commission. These and other 


1The Saar Valley was taken from Germany for fifteen years and placed 
nominally under the direction of the League of Nations. At the end of this 
period a plebiscite is to be taken to decide upon its future. As the district had 
a population of over half a million Germans who did not apparently wish to 
be separated from their fatherland, prominent British statesmen protested be- 
fore Parliament against this violation of the principle of “self-determination,” 
while Lord Robert Cecil deplored the fact that the League should have re- 
sponsibility for the Saar situation. 
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provisions (including the trial of the kaiser) were to be guaran- 
teed by the occupation of the left bank and bridgeheads of the 
Rhine by Allied forces for fifteen years, the territory to be 
gradually evacuated as the indemnity was paid. 

1014. Conflicting Estimates of the Treaty. While President 
Wilson and Premier Lloyd George defended the treaty, there 
was great division of opinion in regard to its provisions, both 
among those who attended the conference and those who later 
read the document. Lloyd George maintained in a speech of 
July 3, 1019, that the terms of the treaty were terrible but just. 
The plotters of the war, he said, must be punished, not for re- 
venge but to discourage crime; he challenged anyone to find 
any clause which was not in accordance with justice and fair 
play. President Wilson said on September 6, 1919, in a speech 
at Kansas City: “I came back from Paris bringing one of the 
greatest documents of human history. One of the things that 
made it great was that it was permeated throughout with the 
principles to which America has devoted her life.” 

This satisfaction with the settlement was not shared, however, 
by others. Mr. Lansing says in his book, “The terms appear 
immeasurably harsh and humiliating, while many of them seem 
to me impossible of performance.” General Smuts, premier of 
‘South Africa (p. 437), when about to sign the treaty, distributed 
a statement in which he said: “I feel that in the treaty we 
have not yet achieved the real peace to which our peoples were 
looking. . . . The promise of the new life, the victory of the 
great human ideals for which the peoples have shed their blood 
and their treasure, the fulfillment of their aspirations toward 
a new international order and a fairer, better world are not 
written in this treaty. . . . The real peace ought to follow and 
amend the peace of the statesmen.” 

The economic provisions of the treaty were studied by 
British, Italian, and American financial experts, many of whom 
reached the conclusion that the terms would prove difficult 
to enforce and would in that case greatly hinder the financial 
recovery of Europe (§§$1034f.). 
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II. Tuer LeEacurt or Nations 


1015. Purpose of the League of Nations. The first section of 
the treaty with Germany is the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, one of the most significant and far-reaching documents in 
the history of mankind. At the second meeting of the peace 
conference, on January 25, President Wilson offered a resolution 
to establish a commission to draw up a charter for “a League of 
Nations created to promote international codperation.” This 
league, the resolution says, “should be treated as an integral 
part of the general treaty of peace and should be open to 
every civilized nation which can be relied on to promote its 
objects.” 

From this time on, President Wilson never deviated from the 
idea of making the plan for the League a part of the treaty; 
and so firmly did he believe in the power of such a body to 
remedy the evils which resulted from international disagree- 
ments that he gave his assent to a number of provisions in the 
treaty of which he disapproved, confident that the League would 
right the wrongs which circumstances seemed to make unavoid- 
able. There was much opposition to including the Covenant of 
the League in the peace treaty, partly on account of the delay 
which the discussions and changes involved. But upon this 
point the President of the United States remained firm. 

1016. Organization of the League. According to the final 
draft of the Covenant, the League was to be composed of those 
fully self-governing states and colonies that should be able to 
give effective guaranties of their intention to observe its obli- 
gations and accept its regulations. In the beginning, however, 
Germany and her allies were temporarily excluded, and Russia 
and Mexico were not to be invited to join until they had estab- 
lished thoroughly stable governments. The League was to have 
its permanent offices and staff at Geneva, and was to be organ- 
ized with an Assembly in which each of the members, including 
the British dominions, should have one vote, and a Council 
made up of the representatives of the five great powers (the 
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United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan), to 
which others might later be added, and of four states to be 
selected from time to time by the Assembly. The executive 
duties. were to be in the hands of a permanent secretariat at the 
seat of the League, composed of a secretary-general and of 
such secretaries and staff as might be required. The Assembly 
and Council were to meet at stated intervals, the Council at 
least once a year. All important decisions were to require a 
unanimous vote. 

1017. Provisions for the Prevention of War. Any war or 
threat of war, or any matter affecting the peace of the world, is 
declared in the Covenant a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League is to take any action it may deem wise to 
safeguard the peace of nations. Members of the League agree 
to submit any dispute which might lead to war either to arbi- 
tration or to investigation by the Council or Assembly. If they 
submit the dispute to arbitration, they pledge themselves to 
carry out the award made and not to resort to war. If they 
submit the dispute to inquiry, the Council or Assembly must 
fully investigate the matter and, within six months after the 
submission of the dispute, make a report and recommendations 
in regard to it. Should the report and recommendations be 
unanimously agreed to by all the powers except those which are 
parties to the dispute, the latter agree not to go to war in the 
matter. If the recommendations are not unanimous, the parties 
to the dispute pledge themselves in no case to resort to war for 
three months after the report is made. 

Should any member resort to war in disregard of these agree- 
. ments, it is deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
the governments and states which are members of the League, 
and the latter agree to sever all trade and financial relations 
with the offending state and to prohibit all intercourse between 
its citizens and their own. The members of the League also 
undertake to respect and preserve as against external aggres- 


sion the territorial integrity and political independence of one 
another. 
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The Covenant of the League provides also for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Court of International Justice,—or “World 
Court,” as it is often called,—to hear and determine any ‘dis- 
pute of an international character and to give an advisory 
opinion on any question referred to it. The Council of the 
League is to prepare plans for the reduction of armaments and 
to control the manufacture of munitions and implements of war. 
All treaties are to be registered with the League and made public. 

1018. System of Mandates. Certain territories and semi- 
civilized peoples formerly belonging to the Central Powers and 
not yet able to stand by themselves—parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire, of Central and Southwest Africa, and of the southern 
Pacific islands—are declared to be under the guardianship of 
the League. By a system of so-called mandates the guardian- 
ship of such peoples is to be intrusted to “advanced” nations, 
as mandatories, which are to seek to promote their well-being 
and development. The authority of the nations acting as man- 
datories is to b® clearly defined, and they are to report annually 
to the League. 

1019. International Plan for bettering Conditions of Labor. 
Under the general supervision of the League of Nations the 
treaty establishes also a very important International Labor 
Organization, on the ground that “the well-being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, of the industrial wage-earners is of su- 
preme international importance.” This labor organization is 
designed to improve working conditions throughout the world 
and to secure fair conditions of labor for men, women, and 
children. 

1020. Aims of the League as seen by its Promoters. Accord- 
ing to Lord Robert Cecil, one of its chief advocates, the League 
should not be regarded as a piece of vague idealism, but as a 
practical method of achieving practical ends which are of im- 
portance to every citizen of every country. The changed eco- 
nomic conditions which have come as a result of the great 
advance in communication between all parts of the world, and 
the codperation of mankind in ever-larger groups for business 
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and scientific and artistic purposes, have created a community 
of interests among people living in widely separated states. The 
progress of science makes it probable that wars in future will be 
far more destructive than they have hitherto been, and these 
reasons alone would make necessary some kind of international 
organization for the regulation of the conduct of states. The 
League, Lord Cecil believes, has at least three important duties : 
the maintenance of peace; the solution of international disputes 
by the peaceful means of investigation, arbitration, conciliation, 
and law; and the promotion of international codperation in 
various matters affecting the interests and welfare of all nations. 

Before the United States entered the war, President Wilson 
said: “There can be no sense of safety and equality among the 
nations if great preponderating armaments are henceforth to 
continue . . . to be built up and maintained. The statesmen of 
the world must plan for peace, and nations must adjust and 
accommodate their policy to it as they have planned for war 
and made ready for pitiless contest and rivalry.” 

1021. Attitude of the United States toward the League. Al- 
though President Wilson was the chief promoter of the League, 
there was much difference of opinion in the United States in 
regard to the wisdom of joining the League of Nations. Many 
felt that to join the League would be to desert the old policy of 
isolation and independence, which they felt to be safer than to 
run the risk of becoming involved in what Washington called 
“entangling alliances.” It was urged that there was more 
danger of war if the United States joined the League than if it 
kept out. Moreover, many urged that by joining the League 
the United States would sacrifice some of its sovereignty and 
complete independence of action. 

On the other hand, there was an important group who claimed 
that the United States could not stand aloof. Ex-President Taft, 
for instance, said: “The argument that to enter this covenant 
is a departure from the time-honored policy of avoiding en- 
tangling alliances with Europe is an argument that is blind to 
the changing circumstances in our present situation, The war 
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itself ended that policy. . .. We were driven into it because, 
with the dependence of all the world upon our resources of food, 
raw material, and manufacture; with our closeness, under mod- 
ern conditions of transportation and communication, to Europe, 
it was impossible for us to maintain the theory of an isolation 
that in fact did not exist. It will be equally impossible for us 
to keep out of another general European war. We are, there- 
fore, just as much interested in stopping such a war as if we 
were in Europe.” 

1022. The United States Senate fails to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Constitution of the United States gives the 
President the power, “by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the senators 
present concur.” Accordingly, President Wilson formally laid 
the text of the Treaty of Versailles and of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations (which forms an integral part of it) before 
the Senate, on July 10, 1919, for its consideration and approval. 
President Wilson maintained that the treaty and Covenant 
should be accepted as a whole, since, if the Senate modified it, 
other countries would claim the same right, and its meaning and 
force would be “clouded from one end of its clauses to the 
other.” About twenty-five Democratic senators stood by the 
President in this, but almost all the Republican senators be- 
lieved that various amendments and reservations were essential, 
especially in the matter of the League of Nations. 

Those who criticized the Covenant had many suggestions to 
make, few of which gained a majority when put to vote. The 
chief objections were that the famous Article X* might involve 
the United States in war caused by European territorial dis- 
putes in which it had no interest ; that it might be forced into 


1 Article X, which had so much to do with the rejection of the Treaty of 
Versailles by the Senate of the United States, reads as follows: “The mem- 
bers of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League. In case of any such aggression, or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 
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war without the consent of Congress ; that the Monroe Doctrine 
was not secured; that the British Empire had five votes, since 
its various members—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa—were assigned each a vote; that the United States 
would sacrifice its sovereignty by entering the League and might 
not be able to control immigration, the tariff, and other matters. 

After prolonged discussions of the various amendments and 
reservations to be included, the Senate, when it came to vote 
on November 19, 1919, failed to ratify the treaty. This was due 
partly to the fact that those who agreed with President Wilson 
cast their votes against a modified version of the treaty and so 
helped its absolute opponents to win. 

The matter was taken up again in the early part of 1920, and 
there was further discussion, which ended in another failure 
(March 19) to obtain the requisite two-thirds majority for the 
treaty either modified or unmodified; and so it was sent back 
to the President unapproved, and the United States remained 
outside the League of Nations. 

The adoption or rejection of the Treaty of Versailles (includ- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Nations) was an issue in the 
presidential election of 1920. The Republican party, which 
opposed ratification, was victorious and elected its candidate, 
Warren G. Harding. On July 2, 1921, President Harding signed 
a joint resolution of Congress declaring that war between Ger- 
many and the United States was at an end. Six weeks later a 
brief treaty was signed in Berlin by which the Germans agreed 
to give the United States all rights and advantages included in 
the Treaty of Versailles, except those specially excluded at the 
wish of the United States. 


Ill. Tue Fate or Germany’s ALLIES 


1023. Treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
While the settlement with Germany was the chief interest of 
the “Big Three” at the Peace Conference, Italy and the eastern : 
European states were equally concerned with the terms which 
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were to be made with Austria; for the future of the Balkan re- 
gion was to be largely determined by this treaty. There was a 
good deal of delay in preparing the terms; and there were bitter 
protests from representatives of the Balkan states, who com- 
plained that they had not been consulted, as had Italy, in the 
preparation of the settlement. The treaty was finally handed to 
the Austrian delegation on July 20 and signed at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, near Paris, on September 1o. Peace was concluded with 
Bulgaria on November 27, by the Treaty of Neuilly (also near 
Paris). It was not until August 10, 1920, that the Treaty of 
Sévres was signed with Turkey; but this settlement was not 
ratified, owing to the opposition of the new Turkish government 
at Angora which had been set up in the meanwhile (§§ 1020ff.). 

1024. Dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Before 
considering the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain we must 
turn aside for a moment to review the extraordinary fate which 
had overtaken the Hapsburg monarchy during the last days of 
the war. 

The repeated declarations of President Wilson in regard to 
the right of nations to self-determination had greatly encour- 
aged those peoples in Austria-Hungary who had long wished 
to free themselves from Hapsburg dominion. Emperor Charles, 
who had come to the throne at the death of Francis Joseph 
($§ 7o1 ff.) in 1916, was well aware of the opposition to his 
dynasty, which had been increasing during the latter part 
of the aged emperor’s reign and during the war. Hoping to 
save his kingdom, however, Charles issued a manifesto on 
October 16, 1918, in which he stated that in accordance with 
the wishes of his peoples Austria would become.a federal state 
in which every race should be free to establish its own govern- 
ment within the federation. 

But Charles’s proclamation came too late. Czechoslovakia | 
had already been recognized as an independent state, and the 
rights of the Jugoslavs had been acknowledged. After the 
publication of the manifesto the dissolution of the empire fol- 
lowed rapidly. Hungary, which had been working toward com- 
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plete independence, and to which the proclamation did not 
apply, immediately seized this opportunity to withdraw from 
the Dual Monarchy (§ 719). National assemblies were organ- 
ized in October at Agram, Laibach, Prague, and Vienna. These 
meetings hastened the break-up of the army, since the various 
assemblies, beginning with Hungary, called home their troops 
to defend the new governments they were now setting up. On 
November 11 Charles resigned all share in the government of 
Austria, though he did not relinquish his crown. On the fol- 
lowing day the new National Assembly at Vienna proclaimed 
Austria a republic, and the ancient and powerful kingdom of 
the Hapsburgs came to an end. The terms of the Treaty of 
St. Germain were imposed not on the empire as it had entered 
the war, but on a new republic which was but a small fraction 
of the former territory of the House of Hapsburg. 

1025. Provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain. By the Treaty 
of St. Germain, Austria recognized the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Poland, and Hungary. Three million Ger- 
mans living in Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia now formed 
a minority in a Slavic state. Trent, South Tyrol, Trieste, 
and Istria were awarded to Italy, while other portions of 
Austria helped to form the neighboring states of Jugoslavia, 
Poland, and Hungary. The new republic of Austria included 
the provinces of North Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, Carinthia, 
Styria (north of the Drava), a strip of western Hungary 
(Burgenland), and Upper and Lower Austria. Sections on 
the east and southeast were to hold plebiscites. The army 
was to consist of volunteers and never to exceed thirty thou- 
sand, while the navy and air forces were to be given up. As 
in the treaty with Germany, the total sum of reparations was 
left unfixed, but Austria was required to pay a “reasonable 
sum” before May 1, 1921. All merchant shipping was to be 
surrendered, and other payments made in goods and live stock. 
The Danube was to be free to all nations, but Austria was to be 
allowed access by railway to the Adriatic. The treaty forbade 
union with Germany without the consent of the League of Na- 
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tions. This provision denying the Germans of Austria the same 
right of self-determination which had been allowed other nation- 
alities within the empire seemed to them a great hardship. 
1026. The Struggle of the Austrian Republic. The little re- 
public of Austria has an area less than that of Ireland, and a 
population somewhat less than one fifth that of England. It is 
governed by a president and a Federal Assembly of two houses. 
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Tue AUSTRIAN REPUBLIC AND THE HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 
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Since the war this little remnant of the Austrian Empire has had 
a desperate struggle to maintain itself. With the loss of its 
provinces it has been deprived of its means of support; its trade 
has fallen off ; its people have been without work and for several 
years have faced starvation. The government has been bank- 
rupt, the cost of food has risen, while the value of the krone 
finally sank to a point where ten thousand kronen were neces- 
sary to purchase one dollar. In January, 1921, the govern- 
ment informed the Entente that it had come to the end of its 
resources and was ready to hand over the government to the 
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Reparations Commission. In September, 1922, the League of Na- 
tions (to which Austria had been admitted in December, 1920) 
adopted a scheme by which Austria could borrow $135,000,000. 
This was guaranteed by European governments, and the United 
States took a large issue of bonds. A Committee of Control 
composed of the guarantors was appointed, which has succeeded 
in greatly improving the conditions in the republic. 

1027. Hungary loses most of its Territory. Before the war 
there was great discontent in Hungary owing to the unequal 
distribution of the land, most of which was in the hands of 
wealthy aristocrats or belonged to the Church. The deep- 
rooted hatred of the lower for the upper classes prepared the 
way for the revolution of October 30, 1918, and the establish- 
ment of a new government on November 12. 

The severe terms of the armistice, by which large portions 
of Hungary were given to her neighbors, caused grave dissatis- 
faction with the party in power, which had agreed to these 
losses, and the government soon fell into the hands of a group 
of Socialists and Communists. Their chief leader, Bela Kun, 
had been a prisoner in Russia and had been greatly impressed 
with the theories of Lenin. The Communists, who represented 
only a minority of the people, maintained their power by a 
reign of terror and organized an army to support them. Their 
government had lasted only about six months when all classes 
were eager to be rid of them. 

Shortly after the army of the Communists was disbanded the 

country was overrun by Rumanians, who, in defiance of the Su- 
preme Council, advanced far into Hungary, even occupying the 
capital, Budapest. When on an ultimatum from the Entente 
they were forced to evacuate, they took locomotives, motor cars, 
telephones, machines, typewriters, linen and beds from hotels, 
cattle, grain, and everything that they could drag along with 
them, as revenge, for what they had suffered from the Germans. 

Following the Communist rule a wave of reaction swept over 
the country, called the White Terror. In March, 1920, Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy was appointed regent and has‘continued to be 
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at the head of the government since that time. King Charles 
made two attempts to regain his throne. In October, 1921, he 
made an air flight from Switzerland to Hungary and landed in 
Burgenland, where he was joined by a royalist army of twelve 
thousand. He was defeated, however, by Admiral Horthy and 
arrested. The Allies demanded his deposition, and he was 
exiled to the island of Madeira, where he died in April, 1922. 
The sentiment of the country is still divided, however, and there 
is a party of royalists who still look upon Charles’s son Otto as 
the rightful heir to the throne. Hungary has remained a mon- 
archy in name, but with a vacant throne. The country has been 
in a desperate condition ever since the war, and the League of 
Nations has been considering the postponement of reparation 
payments and the negotiation of a loan for Hungary similar 
to the one which helped Austria to recover herself. 

1028. Bulgaria since the War. The Treaty of Neuilly de- 
prived Bulgaria of even more territory than she had lost during 
the Balkan wars. She had to give up western Thrace, which 
had been granted her by the Treaty of Bucharest (§ 937), and 
was thus cut off from the A2gean Sea. A portion of her western 
border was handed over to Jugoslavia, and the rich farm lands 
of the upper Dobrudja awarded to Rumania. She was forced 
to pay heavy reparations, greatly reduce her army, and sur- 
render most of her warships and all her airships and submarines. 
In spite of these crushing penalties Bulgaria has forged ahead 
and made the payments required of her. Her able minister, 
Stambulisky, who was assassinated in 1923, had favored a faith- 
ful carrying-out of the treaty as a means of reéstablishing pros- 
perity in Bulgaria. Her rapid recovery has been partly due to 
the sturdy peasants who own the lands they work, and partly 
a result of the freedom from military expense and the peaceful 
employment in reconstruction work of the small army per- 
mitted her by the treaty. 

1029. The Disappearance of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Rise of the Nationalists. The severe armistice terms imposed 
on the Turks (§ 997), and the occupation of their chief seaport, 
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Smyrna, by the Greeks, with the approval of the Allies, had 
momentous effects on the Ottoman Empire, which had been 
gradually shrinking into narrower and narrower boundaries. 
It will be recalled that at the close of the Balkan wars 
(§ 937) the Sultan retained, of all his former European pos- 
sessions, only Constantinople and a small area to the west. 
England had declared Egypt independent of Turkish rule when 
the Sultan joined with the Central Powers (§ 954), and the En- 
tente had encouraged a revolt of the Arabs against the Turks 
and had recognized the independent kingdom of Hejaz in 1916. 
To these losses were added the conquests of the Allies and 
the occupation by them of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine 
(§ 997). ; 

When, therefore, in addition to the surrender of the occupied 
territory, the Allies demanded that Turkey give up Smyrna and 
Thrace to the Greeks, many of the young patriotic Turks and 
members of the military class determined to take measures to 
prevent the disaster which threatened their country. During 
the year 1919 a strong Nationalist movement was organized, 
and General Mustapha Kemal Pasha, an officer who had fought 
at Gallipoli, soon became its leader. The object of this move- 
ment was to prevent any further loss of Turkish territory and 
to assume control of affairs in place of the feeble government 
of the Sultan. An army was speedily organized; and by the 
end of the year a government had been established at Angora 
whose influence dominated Asia Minor, while the government 
of Constantinople amounted to little. 

When, in April, 1920, the Supreme Council handed to the 
delegates from Constantinople the treaty which they had ar- 
ranged, the Angora government declared its intention to resist, 
and denied the right of Constantinople to conclude peace for 
Turkey. It soon became evident to the Allies that the National- 
ists were in earnest and that only force would compel them to 
recognize the settlement. The Greeks decided to help the En- 
tente enforce the treaty, and their armies advanced as far as 
Brusa and also occupied Thrace. The government at Constanti- 
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nople was intimidated by the success of the Greeks, and in 
August, 1920, its delegates reluctantly signed the Treaty of 
Sévres. 

The Nationalists, however, still refused to recognize the 
treaty as valid, and began to strengthen themselves by making 
secret agreements with Russia. They made arrangements with 
Italy, and later with France, by which in exchange for valu- 
able oil and trade concessions they received the support of 
these countries against the Greeks. In the summer of 10922 
the Greeks, who had advanced far inland with the hope of 
overthrowing the government at Angora, found themselves un- 
able to hold their positions, since they received no help from 
the Allies, while the Turks had been supplied with tanks, air- 
planes, and munitions. Unable to hold out, the Greek armies 
collapsed and fled toward the coast ; half their forces were killed 
or captured. Mustapha Kemal Pasha immediately demanded 
the return of Constantinople, Adrianople, and eastern Thrace. 

1030. Settlement of the Near-Eastern Question. There were 
great difficulties involved in coming to any final agreement with 
the Turks over what has come to be called the Near-Eastern 
question. This was due partly to the unyielding attitude of the 
Angora government and partly to the conflicting interests of 
_ the powers themselves, all of whom sought some advantage in 
this rich, undeveloped country. 

Representatives from the nations met at Lausanne in Novem- 
ber, 1922, to try to arrange some settlement with the Turkish 
Nationalists. After much debate and almost hopeless difference 
of opinion a treaty was finally signed in July, 1923, which con- 
stituted a tremendous victory for the Turks, since by its pro- 
visions the Treaty of Sévres with its punitive measures was 
reversed. 

The Nationalists managed to build on the ruins of a con- 
quered and dying Turkish empire a new and aggressive state 
which declared its independence and insisted on what it con- 
sidered reasonable terms of settlement. It defied the powers, 


and refused to acknowledge itself bound by contracts and 
Ww 
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commitments made by the old Ottoman Empire. By the terms 
of the Treaty of Lausanne the Entente forces were to evacuate 
Constantinople, which was to go to Turkey; the Straits of the 
Dardanelles were to be open for the passage of ships of all 
nations, but the sovereignty was to remain in the hands of 
Turkey. Although she lost Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine 
(which became mandated territories), Turkey regained Smyrna 
and eastern Thrace. The new government rid itself of the hated 
“Capitulations,” or right of foreigners in Turkey to be tried 
not by Turkish laws but by those of their own particular coun- 
try. From this time on, the Turks declared, there should be but 
one law for Turk and foreigner alike. The treaty provided for 
an exchange of Greek population in Turkey for Turks living in 
Greek territory, and peace was made between the two countries. 

1031. Turkey becomes a Republic, October, 1923. Shortly 
after the victory over the Greeks, the Angora government ac- 
cused the Sultan of having agreed to the destruction of Turkey 
by acknowledging the Treaty of Sévres, and forced him to leave 
the country. The office of Sultan was abolished. The heir ap- 
parent, Abdul Mejid, was declared Caliph, but with no govern- 
mental powers whatever. In October, 1923, however, the most 
startling change overtook Turkey when its National Assembly 
voted that the “form of the Turkish state is republican.” The 
new constitution provides that the president of the republic 
shall choose the prime minister and other ministers from the 
Assembly, which elects the president. The Assembly is elected 
by universal male suffrage. Mustapha Kemal was made first 
president. The new government plans, according to its prime 
minister, by the strictest economy to pay its debts, to reduce 
taxation (especially on farms), and to promote education. In 
March, 1924, the Assembly voted the abolition of the Caliphate 
and the expulsion from Turkey of all members of the House of 
Osman, from whose effort to combine religion and politics, it 
Searels Turkey had already suffered enough harm. They de- 
clare that the Moslems in Turkey no longer need or desire an 
intermediary between themselves and Allah. 
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IV. Tue TREATIES FAIL TO BRING PEACE TO EUROPE 


1032. Continuation Conferences from 1920 to 1923. When the 
Peace Conference closed, early in 1920, there were many pressing 
problems which still awaited solution. The treaties with Hun- 
gary and Turkey had not been signed. The Adriatic question 
(so important to Italy), a settlement with Russia, and the fixing 
of a total sum of reparations for Germany had not been ar- 
ranged. To provide some means of dealing with these ques- 
tions a Council of Ambassadors and a Council of Premiers were 
established, to continue the unfinished work of the conference. 
The ambassadors were to take care of matters of routine in the 
carrying-out of the treaties; while the premiers, who took the 
place of the Supreme Council, were to settle international ques- 
tions and, above all, the puzzling problem of reparations. Dur- 
ing the following four years numerous conferences were held 
by the premiers, the Reparations Commission, and various ex- 
perts, whose opinion was invited ; but by June, 1924, the amount 
of Germany’s liability had not been agreed upon nor had the 
methods of securing payment been put into operation. 

1033. Difficulty of Enforcing the Treaty of Versailles. Some 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles proved hard to 
enforce. Holland refused to surrender the kaiser for trial, as 
had been stipulated in the treaty, and all the German authori- 
ties were slow in bringing to trial those accused by the Allies 
_of high crimes and misdemeanors in connection with the war. 
The Germans urged that the disorders in their country made 
it difficult for them to reduce their armed forces. France, how- 
ever, doubted the good faith of the Germans in this respect and 
feared that their failure to disarm had a serious meaning. 

1034. The Reparations Question. But of all the provisions of 
the treaty the settlement of the amount of reparations which 
Germany was to pay, and the arranging of a method by which 
she should make payment, turned out to be the most diffi- 
cult as it was undoubtedly the most vital. The total sum had 
been left indefinite (to be settled by May, 1921), depend- 
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ent somewhat upon Germany’s resources; but it wads pointed 
out in many quarters that there could be no real peace un- 
til the total amount was fixed and arrangements were made for 
payment. The Germans flatly declared that they would not set 
to work again seriously if all they produced for a long time was 
to be taken from them by the Allies. In the course of time 
British statesmen began to advocate a speedy settlement of the 
amount so that European countries could settle their debts and 
begin to recover after long years of distress and disorder. 

If February, 1921, a commission of the Allies fixed the Ger- 
man indemnity at two hundred and twenty-six billion gold 
marks, which is about fifty-six billion dollars. This was to be 
paid in annual installments over a period of forty-two years. In 
addition, the Germans were required to pay 12 per cent of their 
exports and to make large deliveries of coal and other goods 
to the Allies. The Germans replied that the demands of the 
Allies were impossible of fulfillment, and offered instead to pay 
fifty billion gold marks, twenty billion of which, they claimed, 
had already been paid. The Allies returned an ultimatum to the 
German government stating that if their demands were not met 
within four days they would occupy German territory. When no 
answer was received to the ultimatum, French troops on March 8 
occupied Diisseldorf and other towns in the industrial region of 
_Germany. The Germans steadily protested that they could not 
meet the requirements, and the value of the German mark sank 
lower and lower. In May, 1921, the total was reduced to one 
hundred and thirty-two billion gold marks (about thirty-three 
billion dollars). Although she made the first payment on the 
new plan, Germany soon dropped behind again. 

1035. Occupation of the Ruhr by the French. By the sum- 
mer of 1922 the British and French had come to differ widely 
in their attitude toward the reparations problem. The British 
believed that Germany’s creditors would be better off if a sum 
which she could pay were decided on. They were, moreover, op- 
posed to military measures. The French favored a system of 
“productive guaranties”—control of German resources, mines, 
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forests, customs, taxes, and profits of industry. The British held 
that these were not guaranties but penalties, and that it would 
be disastrous to insist upon them. In January, 1923, however, 
the Reparations Commission declared Germany behind in her 
deliveries of coal and wood. Thereupon a hundred thousand 


UAW. 8 


A REGISTERED LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Germany, which had been an extraordinarily well-organized country before the 
war, found itself in a sad plight when the conflict came to an end. One of the 
most striking illustrations of this was the necessity of issuing a vast amount 
of paper money, so that the mark, which was worth about twenty-four cents 
before the war, late in 1923 had sunk to a point which made it necessary to 
use stamps to the amount of eighty billions of marks to send a registered letter 
to the United States. Each of the eight stamps stand for what would have 
amounted to nearly two and a half billion dollars before the war 


French and Belgian troops entered the coal and iron region of 
the Ruhr and occupied Essen, Mannheim, and Karlsruhe. The 
President of the United States recalled the American army from 
the Rhine. The occupation of the French was not a success eco- 
nomically, for it was met with passive resistance and a rail- 
road strike which paralyzed traffic. When the French arrested 
some of the coal magnates, seventy-five thousand workers went 
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on strike. The French soon had a line from Switzerland to 
Belgium guarded by their troops. The Germans maintained 
they would not make a move until the territory was evacuated, 
while the French declared they would not leave until they had 
satisfaction. In the fall of 1923, however, the Germans gave up 
passive resistance and offered to accept the decision of an inter- 
national tribunal as to what they should pay and how they could 
pay it. : 

In November, 1923, the Reparations Commission therefore 
voted to name two committees of experts to determine (1) the 
means of improving Germany’s financial situation at home 
and (2) the amount of German wealth which had been sent 
abroad and how it could be recovered. General Charles G. 
Dawes, the former Director of the Budget of the United States, 
was made chairman of the first committee, and the former chan- 
cellor of the British exchequer, Reginald McKenna, chairman 
of the second. These committees handed in their reports in 
April, 1924, calling for yearly payments by Germany subject 
to increase proportionate to her prosperity. The French, Brit- 
ish, and German governments approved the reports, and the 
Germans agreed to follow their provisions. An American, Mr. 
Parker Gilbert, was selected to supervise the carrying-out of 
the plan. The total sum for reparations, however, was not fixed. 

1036. Continued Disorder: Poland and Russia. The signing of 
all the pompous peace treaties by no means brought peace and 
order to Europe. New wars were bred in bringing the World 
War to an end, for almost none of those who put their names to 
the various documents were satisfied with the settlements which 
involved their own countries. Poland was so intent on adding 
territory which she claimed belonged to her by “historic right” 
that she was soon at war with Czechoslovakia, Russia, the 
Ukraine, and Lithuania. The war with Russia (1919-1920) 
was particularly serious, and ended with a victory for the Poles. 
Russia ceded a considerable part of White Russia to Poland, 
and the Ukraine was forced resentfully to give up her claims to 
eastern Galicia, The result was that Poland, with the help of 
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France, became a large country with a bare majority of Poles, 
the rest of the population being made up of Germans, Lithua- 
nians, White Russians, and Ukrainians, in addition to a large 
Jewish element. 

In Russia, Trotzky, the communist leader, organized a power- 
ful “Red Army” to put down the attempts to overthrow the 
Bolsheviki. The counter-revolutionists, under the command of 
generals like Kolchak, Denikin; and Wrangel, were encouraged 
by the Allies to undertake campaigns in Siberia and Russia 
against the Soviet government; but in this fierce civil war the 
Bolsheviki were victorious and remained in power. 

1037. Disorders in the Near East. By the treaty with Turkey, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia came under British protection and 
Syria under French administration ; while the Arab kingdom of 
Hejaz, with the holy city of Mecca (long under Turkish rule), 
was recognized as an independent state. 

The Syrians proclaimed themselves an independent kingdom 
and resisted French dominion. The result was an armed con- 
flict in which the French were easily victorious. In Mesopo- 
tamia likewise the natives were restless, and Great Britain was 
compelled to maintain a large military force to preserve order 
and “help the people of the country to work out their own 
salvation as a self-governing state.”’ Finally, in October, 1922, 
the British recognized Mesopotamia as the independent state of 
Trak, under King Feisal, a son of the ruler of the Arab kingdom 
of Hejaz. Great Britain was careful to see that all financial and ~ 
international matters were kept under her control. 

After the Bolsheviki had defeated the counter-revolutionists, 
they aided the Persians to drive the British out of their country 
and establish an independent monarchy (§ 927). 

1038. Greece becomes a Republic. The Greeks had not en- 
tered the war until the summer of 1917. King Constantine and 
Queen Sophie, a sister of the kaiser, were supposed to be in 
sympathy with the Central Powers. On the other hand, Veni- 
zelos, the able premier and patriot, was eager to join the Allies, 
especially since Greece would then be at war with her ancient 
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enemy, Turkey. For Venizelos had long dreamed of freeing the 
millions of Greeks still under Turkish rule, and creating a united 
kingdom for all Greeks. In 1917 the Allies encouraged the dep- 
osition of Constantine, and Greece entered the war. In 1919 
the Greeks were permitted to occupy Smyrna, and a year later 
the Treaty of Sévres awarded them Smyrna, with the region 
lying back of it, as well as Thrace. 

In the meanwhile, as we have seen, the Nationalists had be- 
come a formidable power in Turkey (§ 1029) and refused to 
recognize the terms of the treaty. Although the Greeks had at 
first been successful in defeating the Turks, the Allies realized 
the growing strength and the importance of this new govern- 
ment at Angora, and the desirability of not offending it too 
seriously since the commercial interests of the powers were 
deeply involved in Turkey. They were, therefore, not inclined 
to support the Greeks in their attempts to overthrow the Angora 
government, and in 1921 advised a modification of the treaty 
by which the Greeks should evacuate Asia Minor but retain 
Thrace. This advice the Greeks indignantly rejected. More- 
over, in spite of the warnings of the Allies, the Greeks, hav- 
ing become dissatisfied with the policy of Venizelos, recalled 
Constantine in December, 1921. . 

Several attempts were made by the Supreme Council and the 
League to persuade the Greeks to give up Asia Minor to the 
Turks ; but their armies pressed forward, only to meet the ter- 
rible defeat which has already been described (§ 1029). Smyrna, 
whither the Greeks had fled, was burned, and this was followed 
by massacres and the expulsion of the Greeks from Asia Minor 
and Thrace. Greece was soon crowded with starving refugees. 

When the Greek troops learned that the Allies had offered 
eastern Thrace to the Turks, revolution broke out. The abdi- 
cation of Constantine was demanded, and a revolutionary com- 
mittee tried and condemned to death five former anti-Venizelist 
ministers and the commander in chief of the army in Asia 
Minor, whom they regarded as responsible for the disaster. Al- 
though the son of Constantine, George, was made king by the 
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committee, his reign was brief; for in March, 1924, he was 
deposed, and in April, as a result of a plebiscite, Greece was 
proclaimed a republic. 


V. Tue New Map or Europe 


1039. New Ideas of Government since the Congress of Vienna. 
When in 1815 a great congress of diplomats assembled at 
Vienna to rearrange the map of Europe, their chief ambition 
was to restore the old régime and place once more on their © 
thrones the monarchs who were “legitimately” entitled to rule. 
They determined ruthlessly to suppress any uprisings on the 
part of foolish and visionary patriots and reformers who wished 
to secure constitutions or suchlike checks on the powers of their 
lawful sovereigns, or who dreamed of uniting kindred peoples 
into national states. But for all these plans and precautions the 
reformers gradually succeeded in adding ten new independent 
national states to the family of European nations. 

A hundred years later, at Versailles, the representatives of 
the great powers undertook once more to remake the map of 
Europe and bring peace to a weary land. At this conference, 
however, Austria no longer dictated to a vanquished France, 
but victorious France to a defeated and divided Austria—thus 
“time brings in his revenges.” Metternich, Talleyrand, and 
Alexander were gone, but Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and 
Orlando were there; and since, in the meantime, European his- 
tory has grown into world history, and European wars have 
become world wars, there was also the representative from the 
great republic across the Atlantic, whose armies had now for 
the first time fought on the battlefields of Europe. Although 
it would have seemed proper to Metternich that the statesmen 
of the great powers should meet in secret session to determine 
the future of Europe, the ideas which were presented at their 
conferences would have seemed to him preposterous. For these 
diplomats no longer placed their faith in kings and emperors, 
but in government by the people, and welcomed the establish- 
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ment of republics in place of the ancient monarchies. Moreover, 
they believed in what they called the right of nations to self- 
determination. The changes in the map of Europe since 1918 
are largely the result of these two ideas of government,— 
democracy and self-determination,—which would have stood 
for revolution and ruin to the conservative gentlemen at the 
Congress of Vienna. 

The most startling changes are those which have taken place 
in central and eastern Europe, where the proud dynasties of the 
Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs, and Romanoffs have disappeared, 
and their empires become republics in the hands of socialist 
and communist leaders. Hardly less astonishing is the dis- 
solution of the ancient Ottoman Empire and the appearance, in 
its place, of the republic of Turkey. Seven new republics (Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, White Russia, Ukraine, and 
Transcaucasia) have been formed from the western and south- 
ern fringe of the Tsar’s realms; while the larger part of the 
Hapsburgs’ territory has been taken to restore Poland, to en- 
large Italy, Rumania, and Jugoslavia, and to make the new 
republic of Czechoslovakia. é 

1040. The New Slavic States: Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 
The defeat of the Central Powers brought the long-awaited 
“sreat day” of rejoicing for the Slavic race, for it meant not 
only the recovery of Polish territory from Hapsburg rule but 
also the formation of two new states—Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia. The most prosperous of the “succession states” of 
Austria-Hungary is the republic of Czechoslovakia, composed of 
the old kingdom of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, and Slovakia. . 
The Czechs and Slovaks constitute about 60 per cent of the 
population, while there are three and a half million Germans and 
a million Hungarians and members of other minor racial groups. 
The Germans form a separate party in parliament and insist on 
using their own language. The old. hostility between Germans 
and Slavs has continued under the new government. 

While the presence of different races causes the new republic 
some problems, there are none of the serious difficulties which 
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are found in Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. While jealously 
guarding her newly won independence, Czechoslovakia favors 
helping Austria financially, and wishes to create an under- 
standing between all the succession states which will promote 
commerce and trade and will restore the prosperity of central 
Europe. She has already concluded favorable treaties with her 
neighbors, with the Entente powers, and with Russia. 

The brief career of Jugoslavia, “the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes,” has not been so fortunate as that of her 
sister state to the north. 

, Although the movement for 
the union of these southern fe 
Slavs is an old one, there || 7? Saeco 
has been great difficulty in | Fos ee zi 
amalgamating so many 
different peoples — Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Dalma- 
tians, Bosnians, Herzego- 
vinians, and Montenegrins 
—into a harmonious state. 
Although of the same race, 

JUGOSLAVIA, THE KINGDOM OF THE 
they have been separated SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES 
for many centuries, and dif- 
fer widely in their social, political, and religious ideas and in 
their education. All elements have now combined, however, 
under the new king, Alexander. In addition to their difficulties 
at home, the Jugoslavs have had a good deal of trouble with 
Italy, which was bitterly opposed to the strengthening of the 
Slavic kingdom and insisted upon keeping Fiume and the neigh- 
boring region inhabited by many Italians and serving as an 
outlet to the sea. This matter has been finally settled by giving 
Fiume to Italy and the neighboring port of Baros to Jugoslavia. 

1041. Greater Rumania. Although Rumania was overwhelmed 
by the Germans she nevertheless emerged from the war with an 
area more than double the size of her former kingdom and 
with a greatly increased population. While she was hesitating 
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to throw in her lot with the Allies, a secret treaty was arranged 
by which the powers agreed to support her claims to consider- 
able portions of her neighbors’ territory inhabited by’ Ruma- 
nians. Accordingly, when the Allies were victorious, she 
speedily indemnified herself for her losses during the conflict by 
annexing Bessarabia (which had belonged to Russia since 1812), 
Bukowina (which was part of Austria), and Transylvania and 
other portions of Hungary. The Allies finally approved all 
the treaties which the Rumanians made with these provinces. 

Greater Rumania now included Rumanians, Serbians, Hun- 
garians, Russians, Bulgarians, and Turks. In order to gain a 
hold on all these alien peoples, the parliament voted a number 
of reforms. These included universal suffrage and a redistribu- 
tion of the land. Large estates were divided up, and part of the 
land assigned to the peasants, who were to pay a portion of the 
cost while the state paid the rest. Citizenship was also granted 
to native-born Jews. In October, 1922, King Ferdinand and 
Queen Marie, who had succeeded to the throne in 1914, were 
crowned with great splendor, and a new constitution was rati- 
fied by the king. But the management of the enlarged kingdom 
proved a difficult task, and the conflict with Russia over the an- 
nexation of Bessarabia threatened at times to become serious. 
A conference at Vienna in March, 1924, was broken up when the 
Russian representative declared that his country would never 
recognize the right of Rumania to their province of Bessarabia. 

1042. The Baltic Republics. Four former provinces of the 
Russian empire now appear on the map as new states. Fin- 
land, an independent duchy under the rule of the Tsar as 
duke, was, with the overthrow of Nicholas II, speedily recog- 
nized as an independent. state and admitted to the League of 
Nations. The other provinces—Esthonia, Lithuania, and Latvia 
—have not had so peaceful an experience in establishing them- 
selves, crowded as they are between Germany, Poland, and 
Russia. No sooner had they escaped the danger of German 
domination than they found themselves at war with Soviet 
Russia. The Entente had used Esthonia as a base for attacking 
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the Bolsheviki, since the Baltic republic feared the Communists 
as much as it had the Germans. When Germany was defeated, 
these Baltic states proclaimed their independence, and in 1920 
treaties were signed between them and Russia. All four of these 
new republics, in spite of hardships, have managed to balance 
their budgets (bring their annual expenses within their income) 
and are on the way to recover their prosperity. 

1043. National Uprisings in the British Empire; Egypt be- 
comes Independent. Acting on President Wilson’s principle of 
the right of each nationality to determine its own destiny, rep- 
resentatives of the Egyptian Nationalists appeared at the Peace 
Conference in Paris and sought to place on record their demand 
for independence. While the Peace Conference took no official 
notice of this demand, the British government in 1920 an- 
nounced that a project for granting independence to Egypt 
would be considered. Late in the year Egyptian delegates ap- 
peared in London to confer with a British commission on the 
terms of the new order; but they could not agree on details, so 
Egypt for the time being remained in the status of a protectorate. 

After agitation and even open rebellion the British govern- 
ment realized the serious opposition to its policy, not only in 
Egypt but throughout the Mohammedan world, and announced 
that it was ready to terminate the protectorate. Accordingly, 
on February 28, 1922, it acknowledged the independence of 
Egypt. Shortly afterward Sultan Ahmed Fuad Pasha was made 
king of Egypt. In April, 1923, a constitution was adopted which 
declares Egypt a sovereign state, the government to be a hered- 
itary monarchy. The king is given authority to declare war and 
make peace; but an offensive war requires the consent of the 
parliament, which is composed of a senate, partly nominated by 
the king and partly elected, and a chamber of deputies elected 
by universal suffrage. The constitution provides for free and 
compulsory education. 

1044. Discontent in India. During the World War, Indian 
princes and troops came to the aid of Great Britain, but at the 
same time there were strong movements for the independence of 
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India, or at least for self-government. Many Indian agitators 
were arrested and imprisoned or executed ; mass meetings were 
broken up or fired upon by British forces. 

In December, 1919, Parliament passed the Government of 
India Act, which, according to the Secretary of State, although 
it did not pretend to give the Indians a permanent constitu- 
tion, provided a beginning in the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions in India. It put into the hands of the 
people certain matters of government, and reserved to the Brit- 
ish other matters, to be given over as the people were prepared 
to assume responsibility. While the moderates accepted the 
measure, the extreme Nationalists, under the leadership of 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, rejected it as utterly inadequate, and, insist- 
ing upon India’s right to self-determination, demanded complete 
self-government immediately. 

The Indians, however, were divided among themselves—the 
native princes being friendly toward British rule, while millions 
of the people followed their leader Gandhi, who was regarded 
as a “holy” man, in his program of “non-codperation,” hoping 
thereby to force the British to accept their point of view. 
Gandhi’s policy of “passive resistance,” which the British 
regarded as refusal to obey the law, included the withdrawal of 
children from British schools, the boycott of British goods, the 
boycott of British courts by native lawyers, and the refusal to 
accept any positions under the British government service, mili- 
tary or civil, or to serve as officials. The carrying-out of this 
plan and the famine and high cost of living resulted in rebellion 
and great disorder throughout India, accompanied by increas- 
ing severity of the law for all offenses of sedition. In March, 
1922, Gandhi was arrested and condemned to imprisonment for 
a term of six years, but was, in less than two years, released on 
account of ill health. The Swa-raj (self-rule) party, which be- 
lieved that,a moderate policy would be more effective, was in- 
dorsed by Gandhi in 1924. Gandhi realized that his methods 
had proved unsuccessful and recommended that non-coodperation 
be given up except for the refusal to buy foreign cloth. 
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QUESTIONS 


I. How was the Peace Conference organized? What provisions were 
made in the treaty to reduce the power of Germany? What were the 
duties assigned to the Reparations Commission ? 

II. How is the League of Nations organized? What are mandates? 
Why did the United States refuse to ratify the treaty? What are the 
aims of the League ? 

III. Describe the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Com- 
pare the Austrian Republic with the former Austrian Empire. Give 
a brief account of events in Hungary since the war. How did the 
Ottoman Empire become the Turkish Republic ? 

IV. What were some of the causes for continued disorder in Europe ? 
Why was the question of German reparations so important ? What was 
the policy of the Polish Republic after its restoration? Under what 
circumstances did Greece become a republic ? 

V. Compare the general policy of the Versailles Conference with that 
of the Congress of Vienna. What new states were formed from the ter- 
ritory of Austria-Hungary ? Compare the situation of Serbia before the 
war with her position today? Recall as much as you can of the history 
of Egypt since the days of the ancient Egyptians. What are the recent 
developments in India? 


CHAPTER XLIII 
FACING THE PROBLEMS OF OUR WORLD TODAY 
I. Various IDEAS OF BETTERING MAN’s CONDITION 


1045. How Man’s Recent Achievements have raised New 
Problems. We have traced in this book the manner in which 
the human race has worked its way up from the state of a wild, 
naked, and houseless hunter, without fields, domesticated ani- 
mals, or metal tools, to the marvels of human ingenuity which 
now surround us on every side. Many of these wondrous inven- 
tions and much of our knowledge are, as we have seen, of very 
recent date. A whole revolution in human equipment has taken 
place in the last half-century. Previously change was slow, and 
mankind adapted itself to it gradually; now it is incred- 
ibly rapid, and we are unable to keep up with it. We cannot 
avail ourselves to the full of our new knowledge or use our new 
inventions properly. 

We are, for instance, in a position to produce more of the 
necessities and luxuries of life than we do, and in easier and 
more economical ways, if only the old methods of doing business 
and carrying on trade did not hamper production. We do not 
yet know how to distribute our greatly increased wealth in a 
fair way so as greatly to reduce misery and discontent. We 
waste our resources, such as wood, coal, and oil, owing to bad 
methods. Chemists, while they have made us far more com- 
fortable than ever before and have discovered ingenious ways of 
making the land bring forth its fruits in abundance, have, at the 
same time, invented terrible means of destroying men and 
women by powerful explosives and suffocating gas, so that the 
problem of getting rid of war has become a far more pressing 
one than it was in the time of Napoleon. 
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1046. The Reformers, Old and New. In days gone by, men 
rarely hoped to escape from their poverty and discomfort, and 
seem usually to have accepted them without much protest or 
grumbling. Their diseases they believed were punishments sent 
by Providence for their sins or were due to the evil work of 
the devil. But modern knowledge, the production of wealth by 
machines, and, above all, the rapidly extending ability to read 
as well as the right to vote have encouraged the expression of 
discontent. There have long been reformers; but for the most 
part they strove, like the Stoics and the medieval Christians, to 
reconcile men to their misfortunes instead of striving to im- 
prove the general conditions and standards of life through a 
scientific study of man and the world in which he lives. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a new, modern 
kind of reformer began to appear, who held that the lot of human 
beings could be indefinitely bettered if new knowledge and in- 
stitutions could take the place of those old beliefs and habits 
which had grown up in the previous ages of ignorance and su- 
perstition. Many of these modern reformers rely greatly on 
improving government, which they feel should not confine itself 
to securing order, administering justice, and making war, but 
should teach and guide its citizens so as to increase comfort and 
prosperity and fend off disease. Let us quote the views of a 
modern reformer who has done much, in rewriting history and 
in his many stories, to urge men on to better things. 

1047. Hopes of H. G. Wells. In bringing to a close his 
Outline of History, Mr. Wells says: “We know enough to- 
day to know that there is infinite room for betterment in 
every human concern. Nothing is needed but collective effort. 
Our poverty, our restraints, our infections and indigestions, our 
quarrels and misunderstandings, are all things controllable 
and removable by concerted human action; but we know as 
little how life would feel without them as some poor, dirty, ill- 
treated, fierce-souled creature born and bred amidst the cruel 
and dingy surroundings of a European back street can know 
what it is to bathe every day, always to be beautifully clad, to 
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climb mountains for pleasure, to fly, to meet none but agreeable, 
well-mannered people, to conduct researches or make delightful 
things. Yet a time when all such good things will be for all 
men may be coming more nearly than we think. Each one who 
believes that brings the time nearer; each heart that fails 
delays it.” 

1048. Some of the Great Problems of our Day. It is a strik- 
ing fact that a great many of our modern conveniences and 
pleasures and possibilities of learning, which would have filled 
our great-grandparents with astonishment, are within the reach 
of all of us, whether rich or poor. Even a very moderate income 
serves to provide comforts and luxuries which no king could 
have commanded a hundred years ago. But, as Mr. Wells says, 
“We know enough today to know that there is infinite room for 
betterment in every human concern.” All thoughtful people rec- 
ognize this and wonder how this improvement is to be brought 
about. They long to have our education changed so that we 
shall feel more at home in our world and be better fitted to 
manage our lives and to get the most out of them. They see that 
our present methods of carrying on farming, mining, manufac- 
turing, and trading are often full of waste and unfairness. The 
rich seem to have far more than they need, and the poor far 
less than their hard work entitles them to. Again, the forms of 
government which have so far been invented often work badly, 
and we do not always get the wisest and most honest men in 
office. Lastly, there is constant ill feeling between nations, and 
a chance of new wars worse than the last. 

So there are at least four great problems that face mankind: 
(1) our education must be so improved that we shall under- 
stand our world and ourselves better and be in a position to 
make the best use of the great discoveries which are constantly 
going on; (2) our business methods and our ways of making and 
distributing commodities and dividing up the profits of manu- 
facture and trade must be rearranged so that the most and best 
things possible will be furnished to the greatest number of peo- 
ple at the least cost; (3) government must be run with wisdom 
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and understanding and without graft and dishonesty; (4) the 
fearful hazard, suffering, and expense of modern warfare must 
be in some way done away with by creating friendly relations 
between the nations of the earth, who are nowadays so depend- 
ent on one another and have so many interests in common. 

1049. Interdependence of Human Problems. In Europe all 
these problems have attracted more attention since the World 
War than ever before, and it is impossible to settle one with- 
out considering the others. In the various reforms and revo- 
lutions that take place all these issues are involved. For 
example, if government were different from what it has been 
in the past, it might serve to check wars and improve educa- 
tion and economic conditions. If education were improved, 
we should choose better people to govern us,—people who would 
conduct business with less friction and loss. So all the four 
problems really belong together. It is not the business of the 
historian to take sides in these matters, but to show how the 
problems have arisen. Every reader of this book will soon be 
a voter and will have to decide what opinion he will express 
on all these perplexities. 

1050. Conservatives and Radicals. The great mass of people 
are so busy getting a livelihood, attending to family and per- 
sonal affairs, and finding some amusement, that they have 
little time or inclination to think about the great problems we 
have mentioned. Those who do think about them—especially 
those who write and lecture about reform—differ widely in 
regard to what is the matter and what should be done. There 
are, on the one hand, those who believe that conditions are 
fairly satisfactory as they are, or, at least, that it is highly dan- 
gerous to try to change them except with the greatest caution. 
These so-called conservatives are usually comfortable and satis- 
fied themselves and are convinced that others could be so if 
they would only work harder and take advantage of their op- 
portunities. Most conservatives believe in reform and progress, 
but feel that real progress can be achieved only very slowly. 
They are very fearful of what they call “revolution” and are 
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suspicious of those who criticize existing institutions and busi- 
ness methods. They are apt to call such critics “socialists” or 
“anarchists,” sometimes quite unjustly. 

Opposed to the conservatives are the radicals, of whom the 
Russian Bolsheviki are good examples. As we shall see, they 
proclaim a fundamental revolution. They maintain that con- 
ditions are hopelessly bad so long as the State is permitted to 
engage in wars of conquest, that those who do not work should 
not be permitted to vote, that private business should be largely 
done away with, and that the great mass of people should be 
considered as all-important and their interests the whole object 
of government. They believe in a violent attack on what they 
call “capitalism,’ by which they mean the present business 
system. They allege that the interests of the “proletariat,” or 
laboring people, are diametrically opposed to the present busi- 
ness system and that the people have no chance of betterment 
unless they fight under socialistic leaders for their cause. 

Obviously, many reformers who are anxious to do something 
to better the world are neither conservatives, like some com- 
fortable English lord, nor professed Bolsheviki, like Trotzky 
and the late Lenin. Between the extreme conservative and the 
extreme radical are to be found all sorts of thoughtful teachers, 
writers, and speakers who go to neither extreme, but who recom- 
mend that we carefully consider the defects and injustices and 
waste of our present ways of doing things and see how they 
may be remedied. These moderate reformers see the great dif- 
ficulties of changing old habits, and believe that ill will-and 
violence only beget new disorder, not order. 

1051. The Various Kinds of Socialists. Since the socialists, 
radical and moderate, have become an important element in 
European affairs, having been in 1924 in control of Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain, and an important force in 
other countries, we must consider the beliefs and policy of this 
particular political party. Of the socialists (especially of Karl 
Marx) something has been said in an earlier chapter (§§ 679 ff.). 
But the socialists differ greatly in their ideas of what policy 
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should be pursued in order to gain their ends. The extremists 
have felt that the mass of the people, or “proletariat” (to use 
their word), should rise against the “bourgeoisie” (as they call 
our present business and leisure classes) and violently take 
over the control of land, mines, factories, railroads, steamship 
lines, telegraphs, and telephones. On the other hand, many 
socialists feel that progress is to be made not by violence but 
by patient waiting and careful deliberation. Karl Marx himself 
seems to have thought that the change would be much like that 
which did away with feudalism and serfdom and with the old 
monarchs by the grace of God. 

1052. European Socialists often Peaceful Reformers. In Eu- 
rope, including Great Britain, there are many mild socialists. 
They do not believe in kings or autocracies or heavy military 
preparation. They think that the working class should have far 
more influence than it has had hitherto, that essential indus- 
tries should be controlled by the people, and that wars should be 
avoided because they fall so heavily on the mass of the popula- 
tion. It is now possible to make a fairly clear distinction in 
Europe between the socialists who do not believe in violence but 
in peaceful readjustment and those who stand boldly for a war of 
the workers, or proletariat, on the capitalists, or bourgeoisie. If 
we call the reformers who are quite ready to defend their coun- 
try against attack and who oppose violent revolution moderate 
socialists, and those who believe in a class struggle between 
capitalists and workers extreme socialists or, rather, ‘““commu- 
nists,” we have a classification corresponding to the facts. For 
example, the British Labor ministry is peacefully socialistic, 
the German government is controlled by moderate socialists, 
whereas Russia is under the sway of real communists. 


Il. New EXPERIMENTS IN GOVERNMENT 


1053. The Many New Constitutions in Europe. There was an 
outburst of constitution-making after the war as the result of 
the break-up of Russia and Austria-Hungary and the creation 
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of new states. Germany became a socialistic republic, and the 
various states included in the German Empire did away with 
their monarchs and adopted republican institutions. It is im- 
possible here to examine these constitutions in detail, but it is 
important to note certain tendencies in these new experiments 
in government. . 

The first prominent feature of the new constitutions is, of 
course, to get rid of kings and princes, who, as we have seen, 
began to be attacked about the time of the French Revolution, 
but many of whom had managed to retain a good deal of their 
ancient power down to the end of the World War. The presi- 
dents of the new republics are ordinarily not given a great deal 
of influence in the governments, for fear that they might re- 
semble the old sovereigns. 

Then the old-fashioned upper Houses, composed of nobles 
and persons appointed by the sovereign, have tended to become 
less important. For example, in Germany what we should call 
the House of Representatives is now really the controlling force 
in lawmaking,—not the upper House, which was formerly the 
chief power (§ 737). Even in Great Britain, as we have seen, 
the House of Commons had, before the war (§ 774), managed 
greatly to reduce the ancient power of the House of Lords. 
Everywhere there has been a tendency to give the working 
classes more influence and to introduce a ministry responsible 
to the people, as in Great Britain. 

1054. Control of Treaties. The war, and the revelation of 
secret treaties concluded without the knowledge of the people 
or even their representatives, have suggested that constitutions 
should provide for some control of treaties by the various par- 
liaments or by committees of these parliaments. Otherwise a 
whole nation may be committed to go to war as a result of some 
secret arrangement made by the diplomatists. The United States 
provides against this by requiring the approval of the Senate for 
all treaties with foreign powers. This is a troublesome matter 
to arrange, for many think that the representatives of various 
nations ought to be in a position to talk over matters of impor- 
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tance and reach conclusions and compromises without having 
their conferences immediately reported in the newspapers. For 
this reason President Wilson’s idea of covenants “openly ar- 
rived at” is hard to carry out. 

1055. Proportional Representation. Since the war there has 
been a great extension of what is called “proportional represen- 
tation.” This is a plan for giving parties a representation in 
proportion to the votes they are able to muster. In the United 
States the results of an election are determined by a party gain- 
ing a majority of the votes. For example, if five offices are to 
be filled and the Republican ticket should get 12,000 votes, the 
Democratic ticket 11,500, and the Socialists 2000, the success- 
ful candidates would all be Republican, although they did not 
get a real majority,—only a so-called plurality. In this way the 
Democrats, who had almost as many votes as the Republicans, 
would be left with no representatives; whereas in an election 
held in Denmark in 1920 according to a system of proportional 
representation we find 48 seats assigned to the Liberals (who 
cast about 350,000 votes), 42 seats to the Socialists (who cast 
300,000 votes), 28 seats to the Conservatives (who cast 200,000 
votes), 17 seats to the Radicals (who cast about 122,000 votes), 
and 4 seats to the little Trade party (supported by less than 
30,000 votes). 

This system prevails in one form or another in Belgium, Hol- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, and a number of other European 
states. In all these countries there are a good many parties, 
and they are all assured a fair representation, according to the 
number of their supporters. Where there are two great parties, 
as in the United States and (formerly) in Great Britain, it is 
often argued that it is best to let the party which gains the ma- 
jority of votes manage the government so long as it is not de- 
feated at the polls. But this argument is not so convincing 
where the voters are split up into numerous small parties. 

1056. War on the Politicians. There was much talk in Eu- 
rope, even before the war, about what was called “the failure 
of representative government.” This was due partly to the 
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feeling that the usual method of voting left great groups of 
‘ people really unrepresented and partly to the fact that the 
professional politician was a poor kind of person to make laws 
and manage public affairs. In order to get as many votes as 
possible for himself or his candidates the politician has, above 
all, to know how to make speeches and get up platforms which 
will please people of different views. He is tempted to make 
promises that he cannot fulfill 
and to express himselfin vague, 
high-sounding terms which can 
be interpreted in various ways 
according tothe taste of the 
listener. It follows that men 
of distinction. and experience 
in business, engineering, agri- 
culture, sanitation, or other 
important fields of human in- 
terest and knowledge rarely 
seek office, and rarely attain it 
if they desire it. The problem 
is to replace the mere politi- 
cians, intent on getting and 
keeping votes, by men of scien- 
tific training and men experienced in business and manufac- 
turing. This problem is being faced in European countries. 
The new republican constitution of Germany provides for 
an economic council of the realm in which all kinds of industries 
and occupations shall be represented. This is to advise and aid 
the ministry and to suggest new laws. Such an economic council 
was arranged in 1920 and illustrates the general tendency to 
have special interests and needs represented in government. 
There were to be in the council representatives of farming, 
manufacturing, commerce, banking, insurance, small business 
and handicraft, railways, shipping, postal service, marketing, 
fisheries, consumers’ associations, organizations of women, gov- 
ernment officials, and various professions. This list will show 
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how very hard it is to carry out a plan of representing human in- 
terests and activities,—to decide, for example, whether the doc- 
tors should have more votes than the railroad men, the postal 
clerks than the farmers or fishermen. They are all neccessary 
to our comfort. But the main point to be noticed is that this is 
the beginning of a great and difficult attempt to put the manage- 
ment of government into the hands of competent people and so 
reduce the power and importance of the mere politician and 
professional vote-getter. 

1057. Emancipation of the Farming Classes. In the earlier 
portions of this book something has been said of the sad state 
of.the farming classes from the times of the Gracchi down to 
the abolition of serfdom in Prussia and Russia. Although every 
human being is dependent on the farmer for food, the agri- 
cultural class has been badly treated through the ages and is 
in an unfavorable position to defend itself against the extortions 
of the landlords, middlemen, and financiers. After the war the 
peasants of Bulgaria issued a sort of declaration of rights, a 
“Green Manifesto,” in which they call attention to the fact that 
those who farm the land have “everywhere and always been 
compelled to submit to unjust and evil treatment.” They pro- 
pose an international union of the peasants so that their voices 
“too long silent shall be heard.” 

Whether the farming classes can form an effective inter- 
national union or not, there is no doubt that in eastern Europe 
they are getting possession of the land, especially in Russia, 
Hungary, and the Balkan states, and that the great landowners, 
who have held over from the days of serfdom, are disappearing. 
This is one of the most fundamental of the results follow- 
ing the war. 

1058. The Work of the League of Nations. Since its first ses- 
sion in November, 1920, the number of nations enrolled as mem- 
bers of the League has grown to fifty-five. At the opening of 
1926 its membership included all Europe except Germany and 
Russia, all North and South America except the United States, 
Mexico, and Ecuador ; and, including the mandates, it embraced 
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all Asia except Turkey and Afghanistan, and all Africa except 
Egypt. The League has promoted peace by settling disputes 
between its members, and in several instances even averted 
war between them. It has carried on relief work among the 
refugees of war-stricken countries, especially Russia and the 
Greek refugees in Macedonia, and it has aided in financial 
reconstruction, notably in Austria and Hungary. It has organ- 
ized permanent departments for the’ study of important prob- 
lems, including finance and economics, health, disarmament, 
mandates, traffic in women and children, the opium industry, 
and the possibility of intellectual codperation between nations. 

1059. The “World Court.” One of the most notable achieve- 
ments of the League was the inauguration of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice outlined in the Covenant of the 
League. The purpose of the so-called World Court is to reduce 
the possibility of war by providing a tribunal of eminent judges, 
elected from different countries, who devote their entire time 
to the settlement of disputes arising between nations. The 
Court was opened at the Hague in January, 1922. There are 
eleven judges and four deputy judges. By the close of 1924, 
forty-eight nations had become members of the Court. Many 
Americans wished the United States to join the Court whether 
or not they wished to join the League. Finally, in January, 
1926, the Senate voted in favor of entering the Court, but with 
a number of reservations which should be accepted by the 
members of the Court as a condition of the entry of the United 
States. One of the most important of these reservations was 
that the United States should have no legal relation or obliga- 
tion to the League of Nations. 

1060. How the United States is involved in World Affairs. 
Many people in the United States wish that their country could 
keep clear of “entangling alliances” with European countries, 
but the United States has quite as good reasons as any other 
country for helping in every way it can to do away with war. 
An examination of the expenses of the United States govern- 
ment for a recent year will show the enormous cost of war 
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to our country. It will be found that for past wars, including 
the World War, $2,084,000,000 were necessary. The prepa- 
rations for future wars demanded an expenditure of $930,000,000 
more. The amount left for all other purposes, such as salaries 
of government officials, public works, and educational and sci- 
entific activities, was about one fifth of the total outlay. Out 
of every dollar which was paid for taxes, about eighty cents 
had to go in one form or another for war. 

The way in which the United States has inevitably been 
drawn into the European wars has become clear as we have re- 
viewed the past. It would seem as if our history must hereafter 
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be bound up with that of the rest of the civilized world. Steam- 
ships and the telegraph have made the globe far smaller and the 
relations of nations much more intimate than formerly. This is 
illustrated by the apprehension felt by many that what is going 
on in Russia may encourage the overthrow of our whole business 
system, even in the United States. Asa busy, peaceful, and pros- 
perous nation the people of the United States must assume such 
responsibilities as are necessary to enable them to play a worthy 
part in promoting harmony, justice, and prosperity throughout 
the world; for their fate is too intimately connected with the 
welfare of other countries to permit them to stand aloof. 
1061. The Washington Disarmament Conference. The fact 
that the United States government refused to join the League of 
Nations did not prevent hopeful efforts to reduce the expense 
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and danger of armaments. President Harding, in 1921, sum- 
moned a conference of representatives of foreign governments 
to meet in Washington. Delegates assembled to speak for the 
British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal, as well as for the United States. 
Deliberations were opened on November 12, with remarkable 
speeches by President Harding and Charles Hughes, the Secre- 
tary of State. Discussions continued for nearly three months and 
were embodied in treaties and resolutions. The United States, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan agreed to declare a 
naval holiday for ten years, during which they promised not to 
build any warships of any kind. Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan agreed to maintain a ratio of relative strength 
of five-five-three. The so-called four-power treaty pledged the 
United States, the British Empire, France, and Japan to respect 
one another’s island possessions in the Pacific. Another treaty 
bound the powers represented at Washington not to interfere in 
China by seeking special rights and privileges. Moreover, the al- 
liance between Japan and the British, which had been a matter 
of worry to the government of the United States, was terminated. 


Ili. Tue Russian EXPERIMENT 


1062. The Communist Revolution in Russia. Some account 
of the history of Russia under its Tsars has been given in pre- 
vious chapters. We have seen how the liberal leaders who 
tried to introduce Western ideas and secure a constitution were 
cruelly persecuted by the government officials. With the dep- 
osition of the House of Romanoff and the victory of the ex- 
treme socialists, which came before the end of the World War, 
an extraordinary experiment in communism was begun in 
Russia, which has been going on since 1917. Under the leader- 
ship of Lenin, the Bolsheviki attempted to carry out a complete 
social and economic revolution by which the laboring classes 
should be given control not only of the government but of the 
land and factories and business in general, which were to be 
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managed thereafter in the interests of the workmen and peas- 
ants. The peasants were authorized to take the estates of the 
great landowners and even the land of the richer peasants. Fac- 
tories, banks, and mines were taken over by the nation, to be 
used for the benefit of the proletariat. The older government 
was replaced by a system of soviets, or councils, elected by 
groups of workers in the various factories, trades, and occupa- 
tions, and by the farmers. There were local and provincial 
soviets, and these elected representatives to the all-Russian 
Congress at Moscow. 

Naturally these revolutionary changes aroused bitter opposi- 
tion. In order to stifle this the Bolsheviki suppressed many 
forms of freedom and resorted to the cruel imprisonment and 
killing of their enemies—a method with which they had so long 
been familiar under the despotic rule of the Tsar. The leaders 
of the Bolsheviki claimed that these terrible measures were only 
temporary, but were necessary to carry out the Revolution 
against the opposition of its many enemies within and without 
Russia. 

1063. The Soviet Constitution of Russia. An assembly was 
elected late in 1917 to draw up a new constitution for Russia, 
but the Bolshevik leaders found that it would not accept their 
ideas and were able to dissolve it. In July, 1918, an all-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, which takes the place of a national parlia- 
ment or congress, proclaimed a constitution for the Russian 
Socialist Soviet Republic. Russia was declared a federation 
of “free nations,” any one of which can retire from the union 
if it so desires. In 1924 the Russian federation included 
Russia proper, White Russia, Ukraine, the Transcaucasian 
Soviet Republic, and the Far-Eastern Republic, established 
in Siberia. 

The constitution provides that the power in the State shall 
belong entirely to “the toiling masses,” and shall be exercised 
through their representatives in the soviets. “The Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic considers work the duty of 
every citizen of the Republic, and proclaims as its motto: “He 
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shall not eat who does not work.’” Only “workers” may vote; 
consequently no one may vote or hold office who hires labor to 
increase his income, or who lives on his capital without doing any 
work, or who is a private merchant, broker, clergyman, or monk. 

Private property in land is abolished, the land is to be 
nationalized and distributed among the farmers according to 
their ability to till it, and 
the former owners shall 
receive no compensation. 
All forests and treasures 
of the earth are declared 
national property. Ar- 
rangements are to be 
made for transferring the 
ownership of all factories, 
mills, mines, railways, 
and the like to the Soviet 
Republic. Banks and all 
financial operations are 
to be taken over by the 
workers’ and _ peasants’ 
government. 

Finally, “for the pur- 
pose of securing the work- 
ing class in the possession 
of complete power, and 
in order to eliminate all 
possibility of restoring the power of the exploiters, it is decreed 
that all toilers be armed, and that a Socialistic Red Army be 
organized and the propertied class disarmed.” 

1064, Attempts to spread Communistic Ideas. While the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic denounced the old kind of wars for addi- 
tional territory and colonies, it declared a new kind of world 
war on capitalistic industry and trade of all kinds. It pro- 
posed to fight for the “victory of socialism in all lands.” The 
representatives of extreme communism of the Russian type 
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made attempts in Germany, Hungary, and Italy, especially, to 
introduce the soviet control of business. There were communist 
uprisings in various industrial cities. In Munich and Budapest 
the communists were actually in power for a short time. In 
Berlin there was a sharp conflict between the extreme com- 
munists, known as the Spartacides, and the moderate socialists, 
headed by President Ebert. All over central Europe workmen 
here and there seized factories and set up ‘workers’ councils” 
something like the Russian soviets. 

1065. The “Third International.” The socialists have usually 
maintained that the revolution they advocate in government, 
business, and trade is not limited to this nation or that, but is 
to be a great international reform affecting workingmen regard- 
less of the country in which they happen to live; hence the war 
cry “Workers of the world unite!” In 1864 Karl Marx had 
helped form an international organization of those interested in 
the spread of socialism. This “First International” was dis- 
credited by the violent action of the Paris Communists in 1871 
($ 747) and finally disappeared. A “Second International” was 
founded in the eighties and is still in existence. 

This was not radical enough to please the extreme party, and 
in 1918 a “Third International” was organized in Moscow 
under the auspices of the Bolsheviki. This has adherents in 
many European countries. Those in power in Russia belong to 
it; and one of the chief reasons why the United States has 
refused, down to 1924, to recognize the Russian government 
is the fact that it is identified with the avowed attempt to over- 
turn the whole business system of other countries. 

1066. Italy and the Fascisti. The attempts of the working- 
men of Italy, under the influence of communist leaders, to take 
possession of factories in Milan, Turin, and other manufac- 
turing cities had a remarkable result. A great party, called the 
Fascisti (pronounced “fasheestee”), developed to oppose a 
violent overturn of the usual methods of business and manu- 
facture. The Fascisti found a leader in Mussolini, who with 
his supporters became a sort of dictator in 1923. He got com- 
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plete control of the Italian parliament and the confidence of the 
king. In the elections early in 1924 the Fascisti had enough votes 
to continue him and their party in power. Mussolini chose a 
ministry made up of capable men and straightened out the badly 
disorganized finances of the country. He and his followers have 
been accused of suppressing liberty and downing their oppo- 
nents by violence. Nevertheless, Mussolini has accomplished 
much in doing away with strikes and in establishing conditions 
as they were before the demoralization of the war set in. 


IV. Tue British Lasor Party IN POWER 


1067. British Parties in Power from 1895 Onward. We have 
seen in a previous chapter (§§ 760 ff.) the peculiar way in 
which the British Parliament is arranged so as to respond to 
the views of the voters. From 1895 to 1905 the Conservative 
(or Unionist) party controlled the ministry. From 1905 to 
1915 the Liberal party was in power and succeeded in. en- 
acting some of the laws advocated by Lloyd George and in 
reducing the ancient influence of the House of Lords and admit- 
ting a considerable number of women to the franchise. Then the 
great responsibilities involved in carrying on the war led to a 
coalition between the Liberals and Conservatives, which lasted 
down to the armistice. A general election held in 1918 secured 
the coalition 467 seats, over two thirds of them belonging to 
the Conservatives (Unionists). But Lloyd George, who re- 
mained prime minister, had done his work: the coalition fell 
apart; and the Labor party, although it had at that time only 
63 members, raised its voice against the feeble policy of the 
government. Lloyd George’s cabinet resigned and was replaced 
by a Conservative leader. Then the Conservatives decided to 
“go to the country” by having a new election, November, 1922, 
in which they came off very well. Owing to the creation of the 
parliament of the Irish Free State the number of members in 
the House of Commons had been reduced from 707 to 615. Of 
these seats the Conservatives won 344—well over half. But 
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’ the various Labor parties secured 142 seats, while the Lib- 
erals had only 114 members. Not satisfied with this over- 
whelming majority, the Conservative prime minister, Stanley 
Baldwin, for reasons that are not very clear, decided to have 
a new general election a year later, on the ground that some 
form of protection should be reintroduced ($ 774) to remedy 
the terrible problem of unemployment from which Great 
Britain was suffering. This challenge to free trade, the historic 
doctrine of the Liberal party, resulted in allying the Liberals 
with the Labor party against the Conservatives, and swept the 
_ Labor party into office. In the general election (December, 
1923) the Conservatives were reduced to 258 seats, while Labor 
rose to Igl. 

Realizing that they would not have the support of the House 
of Commons, the Conservatives recommended that the “oppo- 
sition” (namely, the Labor party) be asked to form a ministry. 

1068. Development of the British Labor Party. The history 
of the labor movement in Great Britain is complicated. A great 
many of those interested in improving the condition of the 
workingmen have relied on the formation of trade unions,— 
combinations of employees to make better terms in regard to 
wages, hours of labor, and conditions of work than could be 
made by single workers looking for a job. One may, of course, 
belong to a labor union without being in any way socialistic. 
That is to say, he may accept our present methods of business 
and only ask that the workers be treated better. The labor 
unions have become powerful in Great Britain, and have done 
their part in improving conditions. 

Karl Marx spent his later life in England, and a party was 
formed in 1883 to forward his teachings. In general, however, 
the British socialists do not accept his idea that there will 
necessarily be a great struggle between the working class 
and those who at present own and conduct business. For in- 
stance, the famous Fabian Society, promoted by such well- 
known persons as Sidney and Beatrice Webb, H. G. Wells, and 
Bernard Shaw, maintains that like the Roman general Fabius, 
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who gained his end by going slowly, the socialists should be 
patient and should gradually win over the public by educating 
them to see the defects of the existing system and the pos- 
sibility of replacing it with one which will do away with waste 
and the misery it entails. The Fabian Society, founded in the 
early eighties, maintains a center for discussion in East London, 
and its members have written many books and pamphlets to 
explain their beliefs and plans. 

A campaign carried on by the trade unions and the Inde- 
pendent Labor party (moderate socialists) resulted in securing 
fifty seats in Parliament in the election of 1906. After the 
war, conditions favored a rapid increase of the Labor party 
in Parliament; and finally, in January, 1924, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, its most conspicuous leader, was invited by the king to 
form a cabinet, since the Conservatives, although they had a 
greater number of seats in the House of Commons, acknowl- 
edged that they could no longer expect the support of the 
House. 

1069. The Labor Cabinet of 1924. In choosing his cabinet 
Ramsay MacDonald did all he could to remove any fear of a 
radical break with the past. He himself was the son of poor, 
hard-working parents in northern Scotland. He had entered 
Parliament in 1906 and had contributed much to the growing 
power of the Labor group. He selected Lord Parmoor, an Oxford 
graduate and lawyer, an ardent believer in the League of Na- 
tions; J. H. Thomas, president of the railwaymen’s union, 
formerly a railway engineer; J. R. Clynes, who as a boy had 
worked in a cotton mill; Viscount Haldane, lawyer and distin- 
guished philosopher and former war minister; Philip Snowden, 
the chief financial expert of the Labor party and a well-known 
writer on socialism; Arthur Henderson, an experienced states- 
man, once a worker in an iron factory; Stephen Walsh, who 
started his career as a coal-miner; Viscount Chelmsford, an 
Oxford graduate and formerly Viceroy of India; Lord Olivier, 
one of the founders of the Fabian Society and an authority on 
colonial matters; Sidney Webb, another F abian, who. has de- 
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voted his life to working out a program of social reform and to 
a history of labor unions; William Adamson, for twenty-seven 
years a coal-miner; and so on. These illustrations will show 
that the object of the new prime minister was to secure repre- 
sentatives and statesmen of all classes who shared the common 
conviction that the improvement of the condition of the great 
mass of the people, 
without a violent over- 
throw of the present 
system, should be the 
first duty of govern- 
ment. In short, the 
Labor party is a group 
of reformers who be- 
lieved that the old Lib- 
eral party, with its 
confidence in the exist- 
ing business system, 
was not in a position to 
undertake a real war 
on poverty. 

1070. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Views. In his 
opening speech the 
prime minister said 
that he well knew his 
party was in the minor- Ramsay MacDonatp At Home 
ity, but that he did not 
propose to resign unless the ministry should be defeated on 
“issues that really matter.” “The national life today is far too 
much like an oasis here and an oasis there, placed in the middle 
of the great surrounding desert of distress. I do not want the 
desert to swallow up the oases. I want —my Government wants 
—the oases to spread and spread until they swallow up the 
desert.” He declared that the proper housing of the workers 
was the first great problem, as otherwise there could be no real 
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and permanent prosperity. ‘“ While we have to be economic and 
scientific in dealing with material capital, we must be equally 
economic and scientific in dealing with human capital.” He 
said that relations had already been reéstablished with Russia, 
and he hoped that this would improve trade. 

Mr. MacDonald closed by saying: “ We are not afraid of 
what fate we are to meet in the process. If misfortune befell 
us before the week-end, we would have made our mark on the 
history of these times. The world requires a stimulus to its 
hopes, it requires to settle down, to be given courage and con- 
fidence, so that it may use its latent powers ; and, above all, 
the common man and the common woman must be brought 
into partnership in national prosperity.” 

Mr. MacDonald realized from the first that although his 
party was in office it was not in power, since it was dependent 
on the support of the Liberals to keep a majority vote. It had 
to please not only the various groups within the Labor party 
but the Liberals as well. Nevertheless, in spite of this handi- 
cap, the government was able to keep itself in office for eight 
months. Serious opposition to its policy was aroused on the 
part of both Liberals and Conservatives by a proposed Anglo- 
Russian treaty which included a loan to Russia. This and one 
or two minor matters led to a general election, when the issue 
of the campaign turned on the dangers of a socialistic govern- 
ment as against the security of a conservative policy, and the 
Conservatives received a huge majority. Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
was again appointed premier. One of the interesting features 
of the election was the virtual disappearance of the Liberal 
party. Many of the Liberals supported the Conservatives, 
deserting their own party, with the result that the Liberals 
retained only forty seats. 

1071. Efforts to prevent War. A very important question 
which has occupied European governments since the Peace Con- 
ference is how to avoid future wars. The League of Nations has 
found the problem of the reduction of armies and navies a 
puzzling one, for nations are afraid they will not be safe from 
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attack if they give up what seems to them their only means of 
protection. They demand some guaranty of security before 
they can do away with their costly military equipment. This 
difficulty has led to the discussion of other plans for maintain- 
ing peace, such as compulsory arbitration and the outlawing of 
war by which aggressive war is declared a crime and the mem- 
bers of the League promise to come to the aid of the attacked. 
An aggressor is one who goes to war refusing the alternatives 
of arbitration and the decisions of the Council of the League. 

1072. The Locarno Treaties. One of the most promising 
moves toward peace was the conference for the discussion 
of the great question of security, between the representatives 
of France, Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, held at Locarno in October, 1925. Seven 
treaties were signed as a result of this conference. In the most 
important—the so-called Security Pact—Germany and France 
and Germany and Belgium agreed to keep the boundaries fixed 
by the Treaty of Versailles and not to attack, invade, or go to 
war with one another, but to settle their future difficulties by 
the peaceful method of arbitration. For the first time since the 
war Germany became a party to an international movement for 
peace and was received on a friendly footing with the other 
nations in a common enterprise. In case of a violation of this 
treaty the signers of the pact agree to go to the aid of the 
country attacked. Germany signed additional arbitration trea- 
ties with Belgium, France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. These 
agreements provided that serious disputes should be submitted 
to an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and that the decision should be accepted. Two 
further treaties were made between France and Poland and be- 
tween France and Czechoslovakia, who agreed to aid one another 
if, in case of a violation of the Security Pact, they should be at- 
tacked by Germany. The Locarno treaties are regarded as mark- 
ing a great advance in international understanding and good 
will by replacing the old-time secret treaties, made to maintain 
a “balance of power,” with open agreements to preserve peace. 
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1073. The Geneva Conference on Naval Disarmament. The 
Washington Conference of 1921 had agreed upon lessening the 
number and size of “capital” ships (those over ten thousand 
tons) in the navies of the great powers. President Coolidge 
called another conference at Geneva in the summer of 1927 to 
consider further reduction, especially of cruisers. Representa- 
tives of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan attended ; 
but no conclusions were reached since Great Britain contended 
that she needed many cruisers to protect her lines of ocean 
trade. 

1074. A Possible “World Locarno.” Although the French 
government had refused to do more than send “observers” to the 
Geneva Conference, Briand, the French foreign minister, had, 
on the anniversary of the entrance of the United States into the 
World War (April 6, 1927), proposed an appeal to the American 
people that went quite beyond the reduction of navies. It was 
nothing less than that the two republics should agree to “re- 
nounce war as an instrument of policy.” This suggestion aroused 
much interest in the United States and made a deep impression 
in Great Britain, Germany, and Japan. Unofficial committees 
were created to study the question of repudiating war by a 
“World Locarno.” 

1075. The East and the West confer. While the Geneva Con- 
ference was in session, another consultation was being held on 
the opposite side of the globe to consider the grave question of 
the relations of the countries bordering upon the mighty Pacific 
Ocean. The struggles in China have been mentioned above 
(§ 870). Both Great Britain and the United States had found 
it difficult to relinquish the protection of their interests there. 
Accordingly an unofficial body of experts met at Honolulu in 
the summer of 1927 to consider the relations of China, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, the United States, and the European 
countries. An Institute of Pacific Relations was organized, which 
provided for conferences every two years. It would seem that 
such conferences, not unlike those of the League of Nations, 
may prove much more effective than meetings of diplomats 
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in properly studying complicated international situations and 
working for mutual understandings upon which the peace of the 
world so largely depends. 

1076. International Aviation. The airplane, which developed 
rapidly during the World War, became later an instrument of 
peaceful international adventure. In 191g the first non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic was made from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land by English aviators; and a group of United States navy 
planes also crossed the Atlantic by way of the Azores. Five 
years later a squadron of army planes circled the earth and were 
everywhere received with friendly enthusiasm. In May, 1926, 
Commander Richard E. Byrd of the United States navy flew 
from Spitzbergen, Norway, around the North Pole and back in 
a single long arctic day. Then an Italian-built dirigible, under 
the direction of the distinguished Norwegian arctic explorer, 
Roald Amundsen, flew from Spitzbergen across the pole to 
Alaska. In May, 1927, Charles A. Lindbergh created incredible 
international excitement by flying alone from New York to Paris, 
where the United States representative presented him to the 
French nation as an “ambassador without a portfolio.” Captain 
Lindbergh’s daring feat brought him not only great glory in 
Europe and his own country but stimulated a great number of 
similar enterprises. 


V. CONCLUSION 


1077. All histories which come down to the present day 
must leave things at loose ends, for that is the nature of man- 
kind’s experience. History is never finished, but flows on, like 
a river, into ever-new landscapes. We can none of us tell aa 
is coming, especially in the age in which we live, when, as we 
must realize, all things are changing more rapidly than ever 
before in the history of the human race. What seems to us very 
important today may be eclipsed by some new and unexpected 
event tomorrow, just as in our own personal life; and what we 
have overlooked in the past may suddenly turn out to be very 
significant. So what may be called the perspective of history 
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is constantly changing. As we get new outlooks the past alters 
or takes on a fresh meaning. 

The aim of this book is to enable the reader to follow the 
river as it pursues its course, which not even the wisest can fore- 
see. We can do little to direct it, but we can at least come to 
see that there are many evil things in the past which may be 
overcome, and many promises for the future which we can do 
something to bring to fruition. 


QUESTIONS 


I. Give examples of how new discoveries and inventions raise new 
problems. What are some of the chief social questions of our day? 
Contrast the older reformers with those of recent times. Distinguish 
between the various kinds of socialists. 

II. Mention some of the European countries-that have had to draw 
up new constitutions. What are some of the chief characteristics of the 
new constitutions ? What is meant by proportional representation? What 
methods have been suggested to reduce the prospect of future wars ? 

III. What are the aims of the Bolsheviki? Give some of the pro- 
visions of the Russian Constitution. What are the soviets? What is the 
Third International ? 

IV. How did the Labor party come into power in Great Britain ? 
What were its aims? Give some account of Ramsay MacDonald’s 
cabinet. What was accomplished by the Locarno Conference? What 
was the object of the Geneva Conference? What is the purpose of the 
biennial meetings of the Institute of Pacific Relations? Give some ac- 
count of recent developments in international aviation. 
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Book of the [Italian Renaissance. COULTER, Medieval Garner. 


Europe at the Opening of the Sixteenth Century. Haves, C. J. H., Politi- 
cal and Social History of Modern Europe, Vol. I, chaps. i, iii (excellent brief 
account). JOHNSON, Europe in the Sixteenth Century, chaps. i-li. Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. 1, chaps. iv, xi. See “Charles V,” in Zxcyclopedia Britan- 
nica. DURUY, History of France, Ninth and Tenth Periods. 

Cambridge Modern flistory, Vol. Il, chap. ii. DyER and HassaLu, Modern 
Europe (a political history of Europe in 6 vols.), Vol. I. CREIGHTON, History 
of the Papacy. Pastor, History of the Popes, Vol. V. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire, chap. xiv. 

Source Material. RoBinson, Readings, Vol. II, chap. xxiii. 


The Protestant Revolt. SMITH, PRESERVED, Ave of the Reformation (excel- 
lent for this period). Haves, Modern Europe, Vol. 1. LinDsay, History of the 
Reformation. See“ Reformation,” Encyclopedia Britannica, by ROBINSON, J. H. 

McGirFErt, Martin Luther. BEARD, Martin Luther, especially the introduc- 
tory chapters on general conditions. CREIGHTON, story of the Papacy, Vol. V1. 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 1, chaps. ix, xix, and Vol. II, chaps. iv—viii. 
JANSSEN, History of the German People, Vols. I-II. Emerton, Desiderius Evras- 
mus (very interesting). SMITH, PRESERVED, Erasmus and The Life and Letters 
of Martin Luther. BOHMER, Luther in the Light of Recent Research. 

Chapters on the changes under Henry VIII and Edward VI will be found 
in all general histories of England; for example, POLLARD, A. F., History of 
England (Home University Library), chap. iv; CHEYNEY, Short Listory of 
England, chap. xii; Cross, 4 History of England, chaps. xx—-xxii; GREEN, 
Short History of the English People, chaps. vi-vii. 

Cambridge Modern History, Vol. II, chaps. x—xi, xiii-xv. GASQUET, The Eve 
of the Reformation. POLLARD, Henry VIII; and History of England from the 
Accession of Edward VI to the Death of Elizabeth. 
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Source Material. Rosinson, Readings, Vol. I, chap. xxi, and Vol. II, 
chaps. xxiv-xxvi. WACE and BUCHHEIM (Eds.), Luthers Primary Works 
and The Augsburg Confession. WHITCOMB, Source Book of the German Kenaits- 
sance. Hazuitt, Luther’s Table Talk. SMITH, PRESERVED, Luther’s Corre- 
spondence and Other Contemporary Letiers. GEE and Harpy, Documents 
Illustrative of English Church History, pp. 145 ff. (very useful and full). 
CHEYNEY, Readings in English History, chap. xii. 

The Wars of Religion. Haves, Modern Europe, Vol.1, chaps. v—vi. EIn- 
STEIN, L., Zudor Ideals. The portion of the chapter dealing with English 
affairs can be supplemented by general histories of England: CHEYNEy, 
Cross, GREEN, GARDINER, etc. 

Cambridge Modern’ History, Vol. I, aes ix, xvi, xvili-xix; Vol. III, 
chaps. i, vi-x, xv, xx; Vol. IV, chaps. i, ili-vi, xili-xiv. Linpsay, History of the 
Reformation, Vol. II, Bk. III, chaps. iv-v, and Bk. VI. Putnam, RuTH, 
William the Silent. PAYNE, Voyages of Elizabethan Seamen to America, Vol. I. 
MOTLEY, Rise of the Dutch Republic. GINDELY, History of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Source Material. Rosinson, Readings, Vol. II, chaps. xxviii, xxix. CHEYNEY, 
Readings in English History, chap. xiii. 

England inthe Seventeenth Century. POLLARD, History of England, chap. v. 
CHEYNEY, Short History of England, chaps. xiv-xvi. Hayes, Modern Europe, 
Vol. I, chap. vill. Cross, 4 History of England, chaps. xxvii-xxxv. GREEN, 
Short History of the English People, chaps. vili-ix. GARDINER, Students’ History 
of England, Pts. VI-VIII. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III, chap. xvii; 
Vol. IV, chaps. viii-xi, xv, xix; Vol. V, chaps. v, ix-xi. MORLEY, Oliver Crom- 
well. MACAULAY, Essay on Milton. GARDINER, The First Two Stuarts and 
the Puritan Revolution. TREVELYAN, G. M., England under the Stuarts. 

Source Material. Robinson, Readings, chap. xxx. CHEYNEY, Readings in 
English Flistory, chaps. xiv-xvi. LEE, Source Book of English History, Pt. VI. 
CoLsy, Selections from the Sources of English History, Pt. VI, the Stuart Period. 
GEE and Harpy, Documents [llustrative of English Church History, pp. 508-664. 


BOOK IV. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


France under Louis XIV. Apams, 7he Growth of the French Nation, chaps. xii- 
xill. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. V, chaps. i-ii, xiii-xiv. Duruy, History 
of France, Thirteenth Period. WAKEMAN, The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
HassaL1, Louis XIV and the Zenith of the French Monarchy (Heroes of the 
Nations Series). PERKINS, France under the Regency and France under Louis XV. 


Source Material. Ropinson, Readings, Vol. II, chap. xxxi, and ROBINSON 
and BEARD, Readings in Modern European History, Vol. I, chaps. i-iii. This 
fuller collection of source material should be used from this point on. BisHoP 


and RoBINson, Practical Map Exercises in Medieval and Modern European 
fistory. 
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Central and Eastern Europe. Cambridge Modern fTistory, Vol. V, chaps. xvi;. 
xx-xxi; Vol. VI. RamBaup, History of Russia, Vols. I-II. Bricut, Maria 
Theresa. CARLYLE, History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the Great. 
HaAssaL1, Zhe Balance of Power, 1715-1789, a full account of diplomacy and 
wars. KLUCHEVSKY, 4 History of Russia (3 vols.). PHILLIPS, Poland (Home 
University Series). SCHEVILL, 7he Making of Modern Germany, Lectures I-II. 
SCHUYLER, Feter the Great, a standard English biography. ; 


Source Material. Roxwinson, Readings, chap. xxxii, and ROBINSON and 
BEARD, Readings in Modern European History, chaps. iv-v. 


Rivalry of England and France in Foreign Lands. Cambridge Modern 
History, Vol. V, chap. xxii; Vol. VI, chaps. vi, xv. CHEYNEY, A Short History of 
England, chap. xvii. Cross, A History of England and Greater Britain, chap. xli. 
EGERTON, 4 Short History of British Colonial Policy. GiBBins, British Com- 
merce and Colonies from Elizabeth to Victoria. LYALL, The Rise of British Do- 
minion in India. WWOODWARD, A Short History of the Expansion of the British 
Limpire. CHEYNEY, The European Background of American History (an excellent 
survey). EDGAR, Zhe Struggle for a Continent. HUNTER, A Brief History of the 
Indian Peoples. Lucas, A Historical Geography of the Britisn Colonies (§ vols.). 
Macautay, Zssay on Clive. MAHAN, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
1660-1783. Morris, A History of Colonization (2vols.). PARKMAN, A Half 
Century of Conflict (2 vols.). SEELEY, The Expansion of England. THWAITES, 
The Colonies. TRAILL, Social England, Vol. V. 


Source Material. RosInson, Readings, chap. xxxiii. ROBINSON and BEARD, 
Readings in Modern European History, chaps. vi-vii. 


The'Old Order in Europe. AsHTON, Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
GIBBINS, /ndustry in England, chaps. xvii-xx. LOWELL, 7he Eve of the French 
Revolution. PROTHERO, English Farming, Past and Present, chaps. v-xi. 
Sypney, Znxgland and the English in the Eighteenth Century (2 vols.). CUN- 
NINGHAM, Zhe Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Modern Times, Pt. Is 
DE TocQuEVILLE, Zhe State of Society in France before the Revolution, a careful 
analysis of conditions. Lecky, 4 History of England in the Exghteenth Century 
(8 vols.). TAINE, Zhe Ancient Régime. 


Source Material. Rosinson and Brearn, Readings, chap. viii. Translations 
and Reprints, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. V, No. 2; Vol. VI, No. 1, 
Youne, Travels in France, 1787-1789, a first-hand source of great importance. 


The Spirit of Reform. Bury, 4 /istory of Freedom of Thought (Home Uni- 
versity Series), chap. vi (admirable). 4 History of the Idea of Progress, by the 
same. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. V, chap. xxiii. MARVIN, The Living 
Past, chap. viii. Montesquieu, Zhe Spirit of Laws (Nugent’s translation), 
Rousseau, Discourses and Emile and The Social Contract (Everyman’s Library). 
SmitH, 7ze Wealth of Nations. GIDE and Rist, A History of Economic Doc- 
trines (translated by Richards). Lecky, A History of the Rise and Influence 
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of Rationalism in Europe (2 vols.). Mor LEY, Critical Miscellanies and Rousseau 
and Voltaire, interesting essays. 


Source Material. RoBinson and BEARD, Readings, chaps. ix-x. 


BOOK V. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON | 


The Old Régime in France. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VIII, chaps. ii- 
iv. DE TocquEVILLE, Zhe State of Society in France before the Revolution of 
1789. ROCQuaiNn, The Revolutionary Spirit preceding the Kevolution. TAINE, 
The Ancient Régime. 


Source Material. RoBinson, Readings, chap. xxxiv. ROBINSON and BEARD, 
Readings, chap. xi. 

The French Revolution. Rosinson, 7he New History, chap. vii. Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. VIII, especially chaps. i-iii. MATTHEWS, Zhe French 
Revolution, Pt. III. Rose, The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, chaps. i-iii. 
STEPHENS, A History of the French Revolution (2 vols.). MADELIN, LOUIS, 
The French Revolution, perhaps the best account in one volume. AULARD, 7he 
French Revolution: A Political History, 1789-1804 (4 vols.). BOURNE, The Revo- 
lutionary Period in Europe. CARLYLE, The French Revolution, a literary master- 
piece but written from insufficient materials. TAINE, Zhe french Revolution 
(3 vols.), brilliant but unsympathetic. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VIII. 
MATTHEWS, Zhe French Revolution. 


Source Material. RosBinson, Readings, chaps. xxxv-xxxvi. ROBINSON and 
BEARD, Readings, chaps. xii-xiii. ANDERSON, Constitutions and Other Select 
Documents Illustrative of the History of France, 1789-1907, a valuable collection 
for modern French history. BURKE, Reflections on the French Revolution (Every- 
man’s Library), a bitter criticism of the whole movement. PAINE, Zhe Rights 
of Man, an answer to Burke. 


Wapoleon and Europe. Camébridge Modern History, Vol. VIII, chaps. xviii- 
xxv, and Vol. IX. FisHER, Vapolcon (Home University Series), FouRNIER, Vapo- 


leon the First (excellent). JOHNSTON, Wafoleon. Rose, The Life of Napoleon 
the First. 


Source Material. Rosinson, Readings, chap. xxxviii. ROBINSON and BEARD, 
chaps. xiv-xv. ANDERSON, Constitutions and Other Select Documents Illustra- 
tive of the History of France, 1789-1907. BINGHAM, A Selection from the Let- 
ters and Despatches of the First Napoleon (3 vols.). Las Cases, The Journal of 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. Lucestre, Mew Letters of Napoleon I. 
DE RéMusat, Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. MtoT DE MELITO, Memoirs of 
Miot de Melito. BIGELOW, A History of the German Struggle for Liberty. SEELEY, 
The Life and Times of Stein, a study of Prussia under Stein. SLOANE, Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, Vols. I-IV. Taine, The Modern kégime (2 vols.), 
a keen analysis of Napoleon. 
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BOOK VI. A CENTURY OF PROGRESS (1814-1914) 


Europe after the Congress of Vienna. Haves, Modern Lurope. SCHAPIRO, 
European History. FYFE, History of Modern Europe (in a single volume and 
a three-volume edition). Hazen, Europe since 1815. SEIGNOBOS, A Political 
flistory of Europe since r8rg (translation of a French work). FEUTER, World 
History, 1815—1920 (translated by S. B. Fay). HuME, Modern Spain. STILLMAN, 
The Union of Italy. ROBERTSON, W.S. History of the Latin-American Nations. 


Source Material. Roxinson, Readings, chap. xxxix. ROBINSON and BEARD, 
Xeadings, chaps. xvi and (Vol. II) xvii. 

The Industrial Revolution. ALisopp, 4x Jntroduction to English Industrial 
History, Pt. IV, excellent book for young students. CHEYNEY, 4x Jntroduction 
to the Industrial and Social History of England. GiBBINS, /ndustry in England, 
chaps. xx-xxil. MARVIN, 7he Living Past, chaps. ix-x. POLLARD, 7he History 
of England (Home University Series), chap. vii. SLATER, Zhe Making of 
Modern England. ByRN, The Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth Century. 
COCHRANE, Modern Industrial Progress. CUNNINGHAM, Zhe Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry and Commerce: Modern Times, Pt. 11. Hoxson, The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism (excellent). KirKkupP, A History of Socialism, well written 
and fair. 

Source Material. RoBINsoN and BEARD, Readings, chap. xviii. 

Revolutionary Europe — Italian and German Unity. In addition to the 
general histories cited above, there are the following special volumes: Cam- 
bridge Modern History, Vol. XI. Barry, The Papacy and Modern Times 
(Home University Series). CESARESCO, Cavour and the Liberation of Italy. 
STILLMAN, Zhe Union of Staly. BISMARCK, Lismarck, the Man and the States- 
man, an autobiography. BuscH, Bismarck, Some Secret Pages of his History. 
HEADLAM, Bismarck and the Foundation of the German Empire. SCHEVILL, 
The Making of Modern Germany, Lectures I-V. SMITH, Bismarck and German 
Unity. 

Source Material. Roxsinson and BEARD, Readings, chaps. xix—xxil. 


Germany. BARKER, Modern Germany. Cambridge Modern Ffistory, Vol. XII, 
chap. vi. HENDERSON, A Short History of Germany. GOOCH, G. P., Germany. 
HoweE, Socialized Germany. KRUGER, Government and Politics of the German 
Empire. OGG, The Governments of Europe, chaps. ix-xiv. DAWSON, The Evo- 
lution of Modern Germany. Howard, The German Empire, chaps. i-xiii. 
Tower, Germany To-day (Home University Series). 

Source Material. Ropinson and BEARD, Readings, chap. xxiii. 

France. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII, chap. v. Hazen, Zurope 
since 1815, chap. xv. Macy and GANNAWAY, Comparative Free Government, 
Pt. II, chaps. xlvi-xlix. BRaAcq, France under the Republic. COUBERTIN, The 
Evolution of France under the Third Republic. HANOTAUX, Contemporary 
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France (3 vols.). LOWELL, Governments and Parties in Continental Europ, 
(2vols.). VIZETELLY, Republican France. The constitution of France is to be 
foundin Dopp, Modern Constitutions. 


Source Material. RoBINSON and BEARD, Readings, chap. xxiv. 


Great Britain. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XI, chaps. i, xii; Vol. XII, 
chaps. iii-iv. CuEryNney, 4 Short History of England, chaps. xix-xx. Cross, 
A History of England and Greater Britain, chaps. |-lv. Macy and GANNAWAY, 
Comparative Free Government, Pt. II, chaps. xxx-xli. OGG, Zhe Governments 
of Europe, chaps. i-viii. OMAN, England in the Nineteenth Century. SLATER, 
The Making of Modern England (American edition), with select bibliography. 

BaGEHOT, Zhe English Constitution. HurcHins and Harrison, 4 “Hzstory 
of Factory Legislation. LowELL, The Government of England (2 vols.). SMITH, 
Trish History and the Irish Question. WEBB, Problems of Modern Industry. 
Monvpenny and Buck Ek, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli. MORLEY, The Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone. TREVELYAN, Zhe Life of John Bright. 


Source Material. RosBinson and BEARD, Readings, chaps. xxv—-xxvi. 
Haves, British Social Politics, a collection of speeches by English statesmen 
on social reform. KENDALL, A Source Book of English History. LEE, Source 
Book of English History, Pt. VIII, chaps. xxx—xxxii. 


The British Empire. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XI, chap. xxvii; 
Vol. XII, chap. xx. RoBinson, HowARD, Zhe Development of the British Em- 
pire. STORY, The British Empire. BURINOT, Canada under British Rule. EGER- 
TON, A Short History of British Colonial Policy. FRASER, British Rulein India. 
Hosson, Zhe Warin South Africa. INNES, A History of England and the British 
Empire, Vol. IV. JENKS, A History of the Australasian Colonies. LOWELL, The 
Government of England, Vol. II, chaps. liv—lviii. 


Source Material. Rosinson and BEarp, Readings, chap. xxvii. 


The Russian Empire. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X, chap.xiii; Vol. XI, 
chap. xxi; Vol. XII, chap. xiii. SKRINE, 7he Expansion of Russia, the best brief 
survey. KENNAN, Siberia and the Exile System (2 vols.). KROPOTKIN, Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist. ALEXINSKY, Modern Russia. KRAUSSE, Russia in Asia. 
Mavor, Ax Economic History of Russia (2 vols.), elaborate and excellent. 
RaMBAuD, History of Russia, Vol. 111; Expansion of Russia. WALLACE, 


Russia (2 vols.), a readable and thorough survey. OLGIn, Zhe Soul of the 
Russian Revolution. 


Source Material. Roginson and BEARD, Readings, chap. xxviii. 


Turkey and the Near-Eastern Question. Cambridge Modern History, 
Vol. XII, chap. xiv. Hazen, Europe since 1815. SEIGNOBOS, A Political His- 
tory of Europe since 1814, chaps. xx-xxi. GIBBONS, The New Map of Europe 
(very readable). HOLLAND, Zhe European Concert in the Eastern Question. 
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ABBOTT, Turkey in Transition. BUXTON, Turkey in Revolution. LANE-POOLE, 
The Story of Turkey. MILLER, The Ottoman Empire and The Balkans. ROSE, 
The Development of the European Nations (2 vols.), Vol. I. MILLER, WILLIAM, 
A History of the Greek People, a short work. 


Source Material. Roginson and BEARD, Readings, chap. xxix. 


The Expansion of Europe. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII, chaps. xv— 
xxii. Douc Las, Europe and the Far East (excellent). Hazen, Lurope since 
1815, chaps. xxiii, xxx. HOLDERNESS, Peoples and Problems of India (Home 
University Series). JOHNSTON, Zhe Opening up of Africa (Home University 
Series). REINSCH, World Politics. Rosn, The Development of the European 
Nations. DENNIS, Christian Missions and Social Progress. G1LES, The Civiliza- 
tion of China (Home University Series); China and the Chinese. HUNTER, 
The Indian Empire. KNOX, Japanese Life in Town and Country. Harris, Jn- 
tervention and Colonization in Africa, a recent, reliable guide. KELTIE, The 
Partition of Africa. WWEALE, The Reshaping of the Far East (2 vols.). 


Source Material. Robinson and BEARD, Readings, chap. xxx. 


Scientific Discoveries. Byrn, Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth Century. 
COCHRANE, Modern Industrial Progress. SLOSSON, Creative Chemistry and Chats 
on Science. CALDWELL and SLOSSON, Science Remaking the World. THomr- 
SON, Age of Invention. BOWMAN, The New World. THOMSON, J. A., Everyday 
Biology. CRESSY, Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century. Rus- 
SELL, B., Zhe A BC of Atoms. MILLS, JOHN, Within the Atom. 


BOOK VII. THE WORLD WAR AND EUROPE TODAY 


Diplomatic Negotiations preceding the War. For the conditions which led 
up to the World War see Goocu, G. P., History of Modern Europe, and GIBBONS, 
The New Map of Europe, rg11-1914: the Story of the Recent Diplomatic Crises 
and Wars and of Europe's Present Catastrophe. BULLARD, The Diplomacy of 
the Great War. BEARD, C. A., Cross Currents in Europe Today. SEYMOUR, The 
Diplomatic Background of the War, 1916. LOREBURN, How the War Came, a 
sober and thoughtful study made after the war closed. 


Points of View on the War. Rose, The Origins of the War, from an Eng- 
lish standpoint. Von Macu, Germany’s Point of View, an attempt to justify 
Germany’s policy in America’s eyes. Hayes, C. H., Brief History of the War. 


Works on the War and on the Settlement at Paris. The American works 
on the war, in moderate compass, are MCMASTER, Zhe United States in the 
World War (2 vols.) and SPENCER, Our War with Germany. 

The following works deal with some of the deeper problems raised by the 
war: RoskE, Wationality in Modern History, 1916; BEER, The English-Speaking 
Peoples, their Future Relations and Joint International Obligations, 1917; 
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Murr, Ramsay, Zhe Expansion of Europe, 1917; DEWEY, German Philosophy 
and Politics; LIPPMANN, The Stakes of Diplomacy, 1915; OLGIN, Zhe Soul of 
the Russian Revolution, 1918; SMITH, MUNROE, Militarism and Statecraft, 1918 ; 
IRWIN, WILL, Zhe Next War, an Appeal to Common Sense, an impressive ac- 
count of the actual horrors and losses of the war, which everyone should 
realize. 


Europe since the World War. Giszons, H. A., Zurope since 1918. BEARD, 
C. A., Cross Currents in Europe Today, the best description of the chief results 
of the war. KEYNES, Zhe Economic Consequences of the Peace, BLANSHARD, PAUL, 
History of the Labor Movement. McBain and RoGErs, Mew Constitutions of 
Europe. GRAHAM and BINKLEY, Vew Governments of Central Europe. The Rise 
of kamsay MacDonald, by Iconoclast. BUSTAMANTE, ANTONIO S. DE, The World 
Court. Hupson, M. O., Zhe Permanent Court of International Justice and the 
Question of American Participation (Harvard University Press). BUELL, /zter- 
national Relations (1925), good bibliographies. The three supplementary vol- 
umes of the Excyclopedia Britannica are very valuable for the war period and 
furnish bibliographies with each article. Also 7hese Eventful Years, published 
by the same company, and the three volumes of the thirteenth edition of the 
Encyclopedia (1926) for a record of present-day achievement. 


Current History. Current History, published monthly by the New York 
Times Company, gives many important documents, admirable maps, and 
pictures dealing with present-day affairs. The Statesman’s Yearbook gives an 
annual picture of the world’s affairs. The Political Science Quarterly supple- 
ment, published annually, furnishes a summary of events for the year. Zhe 
Flistorical Outlook (formerly History Teachers’ Magazine) (Philadelphia) pub- 
lishes excellent bibliographies. The Carnegie Endowment in New York pub- 
lishes a valuable series in pamphlet form called /iternational Conciliation, 
which contains important documents and reports. Publications of the League 
of Nations can be obtained through the World Peace Foundation. See the 
League of Nations ; A Survey, 1920-1925, published by the Secretariat. 
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TABLES, OF EUROPEAN “RULERS 


The kingship in western Europe was ereditary in certain families; that 
is, it was passed. down from father to the eldest surviving son or nearest 
relative. Crowns were fought over by rival claimants just as private property 
might be. Many wars and territorial divisions are to be explained by family 
relationships. For this reason some attention must be devoted to tables of 
relationships such as are here given. Only a few of the most important are 
included, connected with famous struggles such as the wars between France 
and England, the building up of the Hapsburg realms, the War of the Spanish 
Succession, and the claims of Napoleon III to the throne of France. 


TABLE I. THE ENGLISH KINGS FROM WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR TO EDWARD III 


The table shows the basis of the claims of English kings to French lands. 
William the Conqueror, king of England (1066-1087) 
| 


oe Coe eT Ce 
William II (Rufus) Henry I (1100-1135), Adela, m. Stephen, 


(1087-1100) m. Matilda, daughter count of Blois 
of Malcolm, king | 
of Scotland Stephen 


(1135-1154) 
Matilda (d. 1167), : 
m. Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
count of Anjou 


Henry II (1154-1189), 
the first Plantagenet king, 
m. Eleanor of Aquitaine 


| | 
Richard Geoffrey (d. 1186) John 
(1189-1199) | (1199-1216) 


Arthur 
Henry III 
(1216-1272) 
Edward I 
(1272-1307) 
Edward II 
(1307-1327) 


Edward III 
(1327-1377) 
XV 
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TABLE II. DESCENT OF THE RIVAL HOUSES OF LAN- 
CASTER AND YORK, AND THE BEGINNING OF THE 
TUDOR LINE OF KINGS 


Edward III (1327-1377) 


Edward, John y Gaunt, Edmund, 
the Black Prince duke of Lancaster duke of York 
(d. 1376) Sell CL laws SS 
Richard II Henry IV ene John bea Richard 
(1377-1399) 
Henry V (1413-1422) John Beaufort Richard 


| poe 
Henry VI (1422-1461) | 


Edward IV ___siRichard III 
(1461-1483) (1483-1485) 


| 
Edmund Tudor, m. Margaret 
| 


Henry VII, m. Elizabeth of York Edward V, 


(1485-1509), murdered in 
first of the the Tower 
Tudor kings (1483) 


Henry VIII 
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TABLE III. THE FRENCH KINGS FROM ST. LOUIS 
TO FRANCIS I 


The table of early French kings shows a straight line of descent from 
Hugh Capet (987-996) through Philip Augustus (1180-1223), Louis VIII 
(1223-1226) to Louis IX, called St. Louis. The table below indicates the 
origin of the Valois and Bourbon lines (see Tables VII and X]). 

Louis IX (St. Louis) (1226-1270) 
Philip III (1270-1285) 


Philip IV, the Fair Charles of Valois, 
(1285-1314) ancestor of the House of Valois 


Re BP ioe ene, 
Louis X Isabella,m. Philip V Charles IV 
(1314-1316) Edward II (1316-1322) (1322-1328) 


Edward daughters daughter 


daughter John III of Philip VI 
(1316), England (1328-1350) 
an 
infant John II 
= who died (1350- 1364) 
when but 
a few 
days old Louis, Charles V Philip, 
duke of Orleans (1364-1380) founder of 
| the power- 
Charles VI ful House 
Charles, John, (1380-1422) of Bur- 
duke of count of | gundy. 
Orleans Angouléme Charles VII 


| | (1422-1461) 
Louis XII Charles 
(1498-1515) | Louis XI 
Francis I (1461-1483) 
1515-1 
ube SpUSA) Charles VIII 
(1483-1498) 
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TABLE IV. THE HAPSBURG FAMILY IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


This table shows the origin of Hapsburg power. 


Austria Burgundy Castile Aragon Naples, etc. 
(America) 
Maximilian I, m. Mary (d. 1482), Isabella, m. Ferdinand (d. 1516) 
(d. 1519) dau. of Charles (d. 1504) 


the Bold (d. 1477) 
m. 


Philip (d. 1506), Joanna the Insane (d. 1555) 


Charles V (d. 1558), | Ferdinand (d. 1564), m. Anna, heiress to the kingdoms 
Emperor (1519-1556) Emperor (1556-1564) of Bohemia and Hungary 


TABLE V. THE TUDOR SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND 
The table shows also their relations to the Stuarts (see Table VI11). 


Henry VII (1485-1509) 
si 


[ | 
Henry VIII (1509-1547) Margaret, m. James IV 
of Scotland (House of Stuart) 
e 
Edward VI Mary Elizabeth James V of Scotland 
(1547-1553) (1553-1558) (1558-1603) 


| 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots 
(b. 1542; d. 1587) 


James VI of Scotland (James I 
of England) (1603-1625) 


TABLE VI. THE DIVISION OF THE HAPSBURG POSSESSIONS 
BETWEEN THE SPANISH AND GERMAN BRANCHES 


Maximilian T (d. 1519), m. Mary of Burgundy (d 1482) 


Philip (d. 1506), m. Joanna the Insane (d. 1555) 


| Edhar 
Charles V (d.1558), Ferdinand (d. 1564), m. Anna, heiress to kingdoms of 
Emperor (1519-1556) Emperor (1556-1564) Bohemia and Hungary 


Philip IT (d. 1598), inherits Maximilian II (d. 1576), Emperor; 

Spain,the Netherlands,and inherits Bohemia, Hungary, and 

the Italian possessions of the Austrian possessions of the 
the Hapsburgs Hapsburgs 
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- TABLE VIII. THE STUART KINGS OF ENGLAND 
James I (1603-1625) 


Charles I Elizabeth, m. Frederick V, | 
(1625-1649) elector of the 
“ Palatinate” 
| (Winter King 
of Bohemia) — 
Charles II (1) Anne Hyde, m. James II, m. (2) Mary of | Sophia, m. Ernest 
(1660-1685) (1685-1689) Modena Augustus, 
elector of 
Hanover | 
William III, m. Mary Anne 
_ (1689-1702) (1689-1694) (1702-1714) George I 
(1714-1727) 


st 
iN 


George II 

James (the (1727-1760) 
Old Pretender) 

Frederick, 

prince of Wales 
Charles Edward (d. 1751) 

(the Young Pre- 

tender) _ George III 

(1760-1820) 
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TABLE IX. THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 


As the accompanying genealogical table indicates, the situation had origi- 
nally been complicated by the fact that Charles II’s younger sister and Leo- 
pold had a daughter who married the Elector of Bavaria. Their son, Joseph 
Ferdinand, was the candidate favored by poor Charles himself, but the boy’s 
death in 1699 reduced the chief claimants to Philip of Anjouand Archduke 
Charles. 


France Spain Austria (and Bavaria) 
Philip III, king of Spain (d. 1621) 


Anna, m. Louis XIII Philip IV (d. 1665) Maria, m. Emp. Ferdinand III 


fark ge3] Ti tes 
Louis XIV, m. Maria Theresa Charles II (d.1700) Margaret, m. Leopold I 


| (d. iy: 


Louis the Dauphin Maria, m. Elector 
(d. 1711) of Bavaria 


eae 


Louis (d. 1712) Philip, duke of 
Anjou (as king of Joseph Ferdinand 


Spain, Philip V) (d. 1699) 
Louis XV 
Joseph, Archduke}? 
Emperor (1705-1711) Charles, 
Emperor 


(1711-1740) 


1 Joseph and Archduke Charles were sons of Leopold I by his third wife, Eleanor 
of Neuburg. 
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TABLE X. THE HAPSBURGS IN THE EIGHTEENTH, 
NINETEENTH, AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Leopold I (1658-1705) 
| 


Joseph I (1705-1711) 


| 


Maria Amelia, m. 
Charles Albert, elector 
of Bavaria, 
Emperor as Charles VII 


(1742-1745) 


Augustus III, elector 
of Saxony 


Joseph IT (1765-1790) 


Ferdinand I, Francis Charles 
emperor of Austria 
(1835-1848) Francis Joseph, 
emperor of Austria 
(1848-1916) 
and king of Hungary 
(1866-1916) 


1 He died in exile in 1922, 


Maria Josephine, m. 


Francis Ferdinand 
(killed June 28, 1914) 


ree 
Charles VI (1711-1740) 


Maria Theresa (d. 1780), 
m. Francis, ex-duke of 
Lorraine and grand 
duke of Tuscany, 
Emperor as Francis I 


(1745-1765) 


Leopold II (41790-1792) 


Francis II (1792-1806), 
emperor of Austria 
as Francis I 


(1806-1835) 
Charles Louis 


Otto 


Charles [2 
(1916-1918) 
| 


Otto 
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TABLE XI. THE BOURBON KINGS OF FRANCE 
Henry IV 
Louis ak (d. 1643) 


| 
Louis XIV (d. 1715) Philip, duke of Orleans 


Louis XV (d. 1774), 
great-grandson of Louis XIV 


| 
Louis the Dauphin (d. 1765) 


| 
Louis XVI Louis XVIII Charles X, 
(d. 1793) (d. 1824), count of Artois 
count of Provence (deposed 1830) 
Louis XVII (1795) Louis Philippe I, 


great-great-grandson of 
Philip (deposed 1848) 


TABLE XII THE HANOVERIAN LINE OF 
ENGLISH RULERS 


George I (1714-1727) 


| | 
George II Sophia, m. Frederick William, 
(1727-1760) ; king of Prussia 
Frederick, prince of Wales Frederick the Great 
(4. 1751) 
George III 
(1760-1820) 
| ere | 
George IV Frederick, William IV Edward, Ernest 
(1820-1830) duke of York (1830-1837) dukeofKent Augustus, 
(d. 1827) (d. 1820) duke of 
Princess Charlotte ee ae Cumberland 
(d. 1817) Victoria (d. 185r) 
(1837-1901) : 
Edward VII 


(1901-1910) 


George V 
(1910- ) 
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_ TABLE XIV. KINGS OF PRUSSIA AND GERMAN 
EMPERORS: THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


Frederick II 
(called the Great) 
(1740-1786) 


Frederick I, 
king of Prussia 
(1701-1713) 


Frederick William I 
(1713-1740) 


Augustus William 


Frederick William II 
(1786-1797) 


Frederick William Ifi 
(1797-1840) 


Frederick William IV ; Wilton lis 
(1840-1861) king of Prussia 
(1861-1888), 
German emperor 


(1871-1888) - 


Frederick III 
(1888) 


William IT 
(1888-1918) 


=! 
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TABLE XV. THE TSARS OF RUSSIA: THE ROMANOFFS 


Catherine II was the wife of Peter III, grandson of Peter the Great 
The Romanoffs were Tsars of Russia from before Peter the Great’s time 
until the Russian Revolution in 1917. 


Catherine II (the Great) 
(1762-1796) 


Paul I 
(1796-1801) 
| 


| 
Alexander I Ritu I 
(1801-1825) (1825-1855) 


Alexander II 
(1855-1881) 


Alexander III 
(1881-1894) 


Nicholas II 
(1894-1917) 


INDEX 


Marked letters sound as in sale, senate, Am, far, Ask, account, éve, évent, lénd, thére, 

hér, patent, ice, Ink, dld, dbey, Sn, cérn, move, cgnnect, Use, unite, rin, full; French 

line; zh 4e s in measure; K like German ch in ich, ach; n running into the preceding 
vowel as in French bon 


Abbeys, dissolution of, in England, 
L72it. 

Abdul Hamid (ab’dtil ha méd’), Sul- 
tan, 512 

Abdul Mejid (ab’dul mé jéd’), Caliph, 


59° 
Abraham, 21 
Ab’ys sin’i a, 396 


‘Academy, 46; of Plato, 56 


A crop’o lis, 40, 46 

Act of Supremacy, 172 

Act of Uniformity, 198 

Act of Union (Ireland), 424 

Actium (ak’shi um), 74 

Address to the German Nobility, by 
Luther, 166 f. 

Ad‘rian d’ple, battle of, 89; fortress 
of, 514, 516 

E ge’an world, civilization of, 27 ff.; 
and the Orient, 28; invaded by the 
Greek barbarians, 30 f. 

Eneid (€ n@id), 80 

Aérial warfare, 536 

fEschylus (es’ki lus), 47 

Africa, 65, 67, 475 ff.; Italians in, 396; 
Germans in East and Southwest, 
402, 476, 572; French in, 409, 476; 
British and Dutch in, 436 ff., 476f.; 
British East and Southwest, 438; 
Portuguese in, 479 n.; rivalries in, 
508 ff.; exploration and partition of, 
509f. See Boers, Egypt, Union of 
South Africa 

Agadir (a ga d6r’), 510 

Ahmed Fuad Pasha (aéméd f06’ad 
pa shi’), king of Egypt, 601 

Ah’ri man, 24 

Ahuramazda (4 hé’ré miaz‘da), 24 

Air craft, 497, 527, 536, 552 

AYa-ric, 89 


Alaska purchased from Russia, 480 

Al ba’nia, 514 ff. 

Alber’tus Magnus, 143 

Alchemy (al’ké mi), 140 f. 

Aldus (al’diis), 153 

Alexander the Great, 10, 51 ff., 305 

Alexander I (Tsar), 329, 340,344,440 ff. 

Alexander II, 448 ff. 

Alexander III of Russia, 453 

Alexandria, 54, 55, 310; library at, 56 

Alexius, Emperor, 116 

Alfred the Great, 120 

Algeciras (al ha thé’ris), conference 
at, 510 

Algeria (al j6’ri a), 409, 509 

Al ham’bra, 95 

Allenby, General, 560 

Alphabet. See Writing 

Alsace (&l sds’), 187, 389 f., 547, 564, 
567, 572 

Alva, duke of, 177 f., 183 

America, discovery of, 158 f.; Spanish 
possessions in, 158 f., 348, 479; Eng- 
lish and French in, 240 ff.; expul- 
sion of French from northern, 243. 
See Latin peoples, United States 

American colonies revolt against Eng- 
land, 243 ff. 

Amiens (4m enz, #r. amyan’), 535, 
555; Peace of, 317 

Am/’ster dam, 177 f., 255 

Anesthetics, 488 

Andrea del Sarto (an dra’a del sér’t6), 
151 

Angles in Britain, 89, 100 

An’glican Church, 182, 260 

Anglo-Japanese alliance, 471 f. 

Anglo-Saxon language, 138 

Angora, 583, 588 

Anjou (Zxg. pron, an’j6), 122 n. 


XXVii 


XXViil 


Anne, queen of England, 199 f., 413 
An tig’o nus, 53 

Antioch (an’ti ok), 53, 117 
Antiochus (an ti’é kus) the Great, 68 
Antiseptics, 489 

Antitoxins, 490 

An‘to ny, 74 

Ant’werp, 177, 255, 524 

A pollo, 33, 38, 41 

A qui‘nas, Thomas, 143 


Ara bic numerals, 95, 237 


Ar‘abs, 16, 92; in Spain, 94; conquests 
of, 94, 116; civilization of, 94, 119 

Aragon, 158, 172 

Arbitration, Hague Court of, 507 

Arbitration treaties, 508, 550 

Archimedes (ar ki mé’déz), 55 f. 

Architecture, earliest, in stone, 25; 
medieval, 105 f., 121; Gothic, 135 f. 

Argentina, 348, 483 

Ar gonne’ Forest, 558 

Ar’gos, 29, 37 

Ar is toph’a nés, 48 

Aristotle, 50, 51, 56, 187 f.; medieval 
veneration for, 141, 143, 147, 262 

Arkwright, Richard, 355 

Ar ma‘da, 184 

Armaments, limitation of, 507; con- 
ference at Washington, 615 f. 

Armies and navies of Europe in 1914, 
442 n., 504 ff., 534. See Militarism 

Armistice terms (1918), 564 

Arras (4 Tas’), 533, 554, 555 

Art, in Stone Age, 4; Egyptian, 13; 
Aigean, 28f. See Greek, Roman, 
art and architecture, Renaissance 

Arthur, King, 139 

Artois (ar twa’), count of, 290, 369 

Aryans (ar’yanz), 23 

Asia, Western, 16 ff. 

Assignats (a sé nya’), 289 n. 

Assur (&’s6r), 17, 94 

Assyrian civilization, 17 

Assyrian Empire, 17 f.; conquest of 
Israel by, 21 

Astrology, 19, 140 f. 

Astronomy, 19, 25, 45 f., 55, 81, 95, 188 

Aswan, I1, 479 

A the’na, 33, 47 

Athenian Empire, rise of, 41; in the 
age of Pericles, 42 ff.; fall of, 44 

Athens, 36, 37, 41 ff.; and Sparta, 4o, 
42 ff. 

Atomic theory, 491 ff. 
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Augsburg (ouks’burx), Peace of, 169f.; 
bishopric of, 319 

Augustus, 75, 76 

Au ré/lius, Marcus, 77 f., 85 

Au‘rung zeb’, 238 

Austerlitz, 318 

Australia, 249, 434 f.; Commonwealth 
of, 435; South and West, 435; in 
the World War, 528, 548 

* Australian ballot,” 435 

Austria, imperial house of, 163 f.; ac- 
quires Spanish possessions in Italy 
and Netherlands, 209; loses Silesia, 
217 f.; acquires part of Poland, 222f.; 
allied with Prussia against France, 
293 f., 295 f.; in Napoleonic Period, 
BOS fs S07 fo, SLL ty SEO ty 329 ben 3425 
relations with Italy after 1815, 338f., 
350, 374 ff., 392 f.; ascendancy of 
(1815-1848), 341 f., 374 ff.; in the 
German Confederation, 346; de- 
feated by Prussia, 386; in a dual 
monarchy, 387 f.; annexes two Slavic 
provinces, 512; rivalry with Serbia, 
514, 517 f.; archduke of, murdered, 
519; ultimatum of, 519; in the 
World War, 519, 528, 531, 536, 5473 
collapse of, 561 ; republic of, 584 ff. 
See Austria-Hungary, Hapsburgs, 
Netherlands, Serbia, World War 

Austria-Hungary, 225, 377, 387, 516f. ; 
in Triple Alliance, 506 ; inthe World 
War, 522, 528, 531, 536, 547, 561, 
564; dissolution of, 567, 583 f. 

Austrian Succession, War of the, 218 

Autocracy, 442, 453, 462, 541, 545, 552 

Aviation, 627 

Avignon (a vé nyon’), 150 

Aztec empire, 159 


Ba’ber, 238 

Babylon, 18 f., 22, 25,-53, 94 

Babylonia, writing in, 7, 17; civiliza- 
tion of, 19 

Babylonian captivity of the Jews, 21 

Babylonians, 16 

Bacon, Francis, 182, 189, 191 

Bacon, Roger, 144 

Ba’den, 315, 319, 347, 389, 390 

Bag dad’, 94; taken by the English, 
528, 548 

“ Balance of power,” 218, 306 

Balkan Peninsula, 94, 452 

Balkans, wars in the, 446, grt ff., $47 


he 


Index 


_ Bal’tic republics, 600 f. 

Bal’tic Sea, 532 

Bamberg (bam’bérx), 319 

Bank of France, 314 

Bap’tists, 198 

“ Barbarians,” 37 f. 

Basel (ba‘zel), 319 

Bastille (bas tél’), 284 f., 314, 373 

Bavaria, 315, 319, 389, 390; king of, 
319, 347, 562 

Bayonne, 327 

Bechuanaland (bétch 0 ana lind), 438 

Beirut (ba rt), 560 

Bela (bala) Kun (k6n), 586 

Belgium, 91, 104, 164, 177, 315; an 
independent kingdom, 351; and 
Africa, 476 f.; the Germans violate 
the neutrality of, 520, 548; evacu- 
ated by the Germans, 564; at the 
Peace Congress, 568 f. 

Bel shaz‘zar, 25 

Bén é dic’tine order, 97 f. 

Bengal (bén gd’), 239 

Berlin, Congress of, 453, 511; to 
Bagdad, 518 

Berlin Decree, 323 

Bess a ra’bia, 446, 600 

Bible, beginnings of, 21; first printed, 
155; translated by Wycliffe, 167 n. ; 


See Germans 


Luther’s translation of, 168; King, 


James version of, 191 

Bill of Rights, 199 f., 412 

Biology, 487 

Birmingham, 416 

Bishop of Rome, 96. See Pope 

Bishoprics, 319 

Bishops, 86; in feudal system, 110 

Bismarck, 385 f., 389, 390, 399, 400, 
401, 402, 443N., 505 

* Black Death,” 126, 130 

** Black Year of Forty-seven” in Ire- 
land, 423 

Blockades, 318, 323 £., 532£., 539 f., 564 

Bliicher (blii’xer), General, 336 

“ Body of the Civil Law,” 90 

Boers (b6rz), 436 ff. 

Bohemia, in Thirty Years’ War, 185; 
acquired by Austria, 223; revolt 
of, 375 f.; as province of Austria, 
387; as part of Czechoslovakia, 598 

Bohemians, 103, 211 

Boleyn (bul’in), Anne, 172 f. 

Bolivar, 348 

Bolivia, 349 
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Bologna (b616’ny&), University of, 
142 

Bolsheviki (b6l shé vé ké’), 211, 440, 
546, 558, 595, 601, 608, 616f. 

Bombay, 233 

Bonaparte, Jerome, 322, 334 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 321, 327 

Bonaparte, Louis, 321 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 304 ff. 

Books, earliest printed, 155 

Bordeaux (bér dd’), 297, 298, 524 

Borodino (b6 ré dyé nd’), 330 

Bosnia (b6z’nia) and Herzegovina, 
separated from Turkey, 453, 511; 
annexed to Austria, 512, 517, 519, 
547 

Boston Tea Party, 246f. 

Botany Bay, 434 

Botha (b0’ta), General, 438 

Bothwell, 183 

Boulogne (bé lény”), 318 

Bourbons (b6r’bonz), 179 f., 208; re-. 
stored to throne, 335, 368; flag of, 
406 

Bourgeoisie (b6r zhwa zé’), 364 n. 2,. 
369, 371, 609 

Boxer Rebellion, 472 

Brandenburg (bran’den burx), Elec- 
torate of, 187, 216 

Brazil, 157, 348, 479 n., 483, 542 

Bremen (bra’men), 133, 532 

Breslau (bres‘lou), 218 

Brest-Litovsk (lyé tofsk’), Treaty of, 
546 £. 

Brieux (bré 6’), Eugéne, 502 

Britain, invaded by Czsar, 72; con- 
quered by Angles and Saxons, 89, 
100; conversion of, roo f. 

British Empire, 228, 243; extension 
of, 249, 427 ff.; uprisings in, after 
the World War, 601 f. 

Brittany, 109, 298 

Bronze, used in Egypt, 12 n.; used in 
Crete, 28 

Bruges (br6’jez), 177 

Brunswick, duke of, 294, 322 

Brussels, 177, 351, 524 

Bucharest (b6 ka rest’), Treaty of, 516 

Bukowina (b6 kG vé’na), 547, 600 

Bulgaria (bul g& ria), 452, 512, 514, 
516; in the World War, 534, 547, 
558 f.; since the World War, 583, 

87 
Binet (btin‘des rit), 400 
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Burgoyne, General, 248 

Burgundy, 109, 163 

Burma, 430 

Business, medieval, 132 ff.; need for 
reform in, 606 ‘ 

Byzantium (bi zan’shi um), 85, 212 


Cabinet, English, 413 f.; Labor, 622 f. 

Cable, submarine, 466 

Cabral (ka bral’), 157 

Cadiz, 349 

Cesar, Julius, 72 f. 

Cahiers (ka ya’), 282, 287 

Calcutta, 231, 234; Black Hole of, 239 

Calendar, 11; French republican, 
295 n., 302 

Caliph, 94 

Calonne, 279, 281 

Calvin, 171, 179, 182 

Cambrai (kan bra’), 554 

Cambridge, University of, 142 

Cambyses (kam bi’s@z), 25 

Cameroons (ki marénz’), 402, 476, 
572 n. 2 

Canaanites (ka’nan its), 20, 21 

Canada, 176, 243, 245, 240, 432 ff.; in 
the World War, 531, 554 

Canal, Panama, 464; Suez, 464, 478 

Ca nos’sa, III 

Canterbury, 100 f. 

Cape Colony, 437, 438 

Capitalism, 359 ff., 608 ; investments, 
467 

Carbonari (kar bd na’ré), 350 

Cardinals, origin of, 111 

Carlyle’, Thomas, 502 

Carnot (kiir nd’), 299 

Carthage, 31, 65 ff.; commerce of, 
31, 65; and Rome, 65 ff. 

Cartier (kar tya’), Jacques, 240 

Cartwright, Dr., 357 

Castes in India, 237 

Castile (kas tél’), 158 

Castles, medieval, 105 f. 

Catherine of Ar’a gon, 172 

Catherine II of Russia, 215, 222, 266f. 

Catholic Church, Roman, 134. See 
Church 

Catholic Emancipation Act, 419 

Catholics, in America, 241; in Eng- 
land, 260; in the Netherlands, ER 
in Ireland, 424 

Cavaliers (kav a lérz’), 194, 197, 412 

Cave-dwellers, 4 


Cavour (ka vor’), Count, 391 f., 396 

Céc’il, Lord Robert, 575 n., 579 f. 

Censorship, 111, 259, 264 f., 275, 348, 
379, 372s 444 

Central Powers inthe World War, 522, 
528, 534, 536; 542 £., 548, 560, 564 

Ceylon, 429 

Chezeronea (kér 6 né’a), 51 

Chaldeans (kal dé’anz), 18; civiliza- 
tion of, 19 

Chambord (shan bér’), count of, 406 

Champlain (sham plan’), 240 

Charlemagne (shir’léman), 102 ff., 
139 

Charice emperor of Austria, 583 f., 

87 

oie the Hammer, 94 

Charles I, 192 ff.; execution of, 194 f. 

Charles II of England, 195 ff., 232 

Charles X of France, 369 ff. 

Charles V, Emperor, 164, 176; titles 
of, 164; and Luther, 167 f. ‘ 

Charles VI, Emperor, 217 

Charles Albert of Sardinia, 375, 376, 


377 

Charles II of Spain, 206, 208 

Charter, Great, 123 f., 193, 199, 412 

Charters, town, 131 : 

Chartist movement, 417 

Chateau-Thierry (tyé ré’), 555 f. 

Chaucer, 138 

Chemistry, 141, 494 ff. 

Chile (chéa), 348 f., 483, 543 

China, writing in, 7; European rela- 
tions with, 228 f., 468 ff., 479 n.; war 
with Japan, 471 f.; Boxer Rebellion, 
472 f.; republic of, 474; contest 
between northern and southern, 475; 
in the World War, 542 

Chivalry (shiv’al ry), 139 f. 

Christianity, rise of, 81 f.; legalized, 
86; in Ireland, tor 

Christians, persecution of early, 82 
86; in Turkey, 444 

Chrys 0 lo’ras, 152 

Church, organization of the Roman, 
86 f., 112 ff.; performs functions of 
government, 95 f.; architecture of, 
98, 134 f.; property of, 110, 113, 
186, 271; relation of, to State, 1 13.5 
171 ff.; break-up of medieval, 164 f.; 
reformers in, 175 f.3 Greek, 212, 
221, 446; in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 258f.; attacks upon, 264 f.; 


Index 


property of, confiscated, 288 f.; in 
Ireland, 424. See Clergy, Pope, 
Rome 

Church of England, 182 f., 259 f. 

Cicero, 79 f., 98 

Cisalpine Republic, 307, 314 

Cities, imperial free, 319 

City-states, 36, 148 ff., 162, 163. Sze 
Roman State, Greek city-state 

Clemenceau (kle maf sd’), 568, 560, 
579 597 

Cleopatra (klé 6 pa‘tra), 74 

Clergy, 86; position of, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, 11rof., 112 ff., 121; in the 
eighteenth century, 258; privileges 
of, 271 f.; Civil Constitution of the, 
289; “nonjuring,” 290, 293, 314 

Clermont (klér m6n’), Council of, 117 

Cleves and Berg, duke of, 321 

Clive, Robert, 239, 427 

Clovis, 19 

Cnossus (nds‘us), 28, 30 

Cnut, 120 

Coal tar, products of, 495 f. 

Coblenz (kd’blénts), 567 

Code Napoléon (kéd’ na po 1a 6”), 
315 

Coinage, Greek, 35; Roman, 62, 64 

Cologne (k6 Jon’), 567 

Colombia, 348 

Co loni, 84 

Colonial expansion. Sze Imperialism 

Colonies, European, 228, 243 ff., 249, 
348, 402 f., 409 

Colosseum (k6l 9 sé’um), 78 

Columbus, 158 f. 

Commercial cities of the Middle Ages, 
r32)t 

ae mercial expansion, 227 ff., 463 ff. 

Committee of Public Safety, 296 f. 

Commons, House of, 124 ff., 193, 195, 
200, 414, 416, 421, 423, 620f. 

Commonwealth of Englana, 195 f. 

Commune of Paris, 294 f., 404 

Communism, 546, 586, 595, 598, 609, 
616 ff. 

Compass, 147 

Compiégne (kon pyén’y’), 564 

Concord, 247 

Concordat of 1801, 314, 408 

Congo, French, 476; Belgian, 476 f. 

Congress of Vienna, 338 ff. 

Conscription, 505, 534 f., 541, 558 n. 

Conservatives, 413, 420, 607 f., 620 f. 
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Constance, 319 

Constantine the Great, 85 f. 

Constantine, king of Greece, 595 f. 

Constantinople, 86, 103, 152, 212; 
captured by Turks, 224; Russian — 
claims to, 444; in Balkan wars, 
516; and World War, 528, 588 ff. 

Constitutions: French, 266, 284, 290, 
292, 294, 301, 310, 368, 374, 406 f.; 
German, 346, 347, 377f., 612; Span- 
ish, 348f.; Belgian, 351; Bohe- 
mian, 375; Hungarian, 375; Italian, 
375» 379, 391, 412; Prussian, 379, 
384 f.; importance of written, 411; 
English, 411 ff.; United States, 
412; Japanese, 471; Turkish, 512, 
590; Rumanian, 600; Egyptian, 
601; European, new features of, 
609 f.; of Russian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, 617 f. 

Continental Congresses, 247 

Contraband of war, 532 

Conventicles, 193 

Convention, French constitutional, 
294 f., 296 ff. 

Copernicus, 188, 486 

Copyists, medieval, 154 

Corn laws, 420 

Cornwallis, General, 248 

Corsica, 304 f. 

Cortes (k6r’téz), 159 

Cosimo (koz’é m6), 154 

Cossacks, 442 n., 459 

Cotton gin, 357 

Council, of Trent, 175; of Five Hun- 
dred, 301; of the Elders, 301; of 
State, 315 

Coup d’état (k6 da ta’), of Bonaparte, 
310 f.; of Louis Napoleon, 374 

Courland, 528, 547, 548 

Courts, Church, 113; English, 122. 
See Inquisition, Parlements 

Cretan art and architecture, 28 f. 

Crete, controlled by Egypt, 28 f.; 
ceded to Greece, 516 

Crimea, 446 

Crimean War, 447 f. 

Croatia (kr6 a’shi a), 387, 518, 547 

Croats, 225, 517, 599 

Croesus, 25 

Cromwell, Oliver, 194 ff., 423 

Crusades, 116; results of, 118 f. 

*Cuba, 249, 480, 542 

Custozza (k6s t6’dza), 376 
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Cynoscephale (sin 6s séf’a 1é), 68 

Cyrus, 22, 24 

Czechoslovakia (chék’6 slé va/kia), 
republic of, 561, 567, 583 f., 598 f.; 
at war with Poland, 594 

Czechs (chéks), 225, 376, 517, 558, 598 


Dacia (da’shi a), 77 

Dalton’s theory, 491 

Damascus, 93, 560 

Danish language, 137 

Danish War of 1864, 386 

Dante (din’té), 143 f. 

Danton (dan t6n’), 300 

Danzig (dan’tsix), 223, 572 

Dardanelles, the, 444, 447, 590; in the 
World War, 531 

Darius III, 52 

Darnley, Lord, 183 

Darwin, 486, 499 

David, 20 

Dawes, Charles G., 594 

Declaration of Independence, 247 

Declaration of Rights of Man, 287 

Degrees, university, 142 

Delhi (dél’@) mutiny, 431 

Delian (dé/lian) League, 41, 43 


Delphi, 33 

Democracy, 42, 382, 404, 417f., 541, 
598 

Democrats, Social, 373, 401, 404; 


Constitutional, 456 
Denmark, 185, 386; neutrality of, in 
World War, 543 
Departments of France, 287 
Deputies, Chamber of (France), 369 


Despotsy; §274,052700., »205.ed4o. 
“benevolent,” 266 
De Valera (dé val a’ré), Eamonn 


(amon), 426 
Dialogues of Plato, 50 
Diaz (dé’4s), Bartholomeu, 157 
Diaz, President, 482 
Dictator (in Rome), 73 
Dictatus, vit 
Diderot (dé drd’), 265 
Diet, German, 165, 346, 376, 379 
Directory, French, 301, 305, 310 
Disease, treatment of, 487 ff. 
Disestablishment in France, 408 
Disorder, Age of, 102 ff. 
Dissenters, 108 ff., 260, 419 
“Divine right of kings,” 192, 202, 
95475399 
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“Dollar diplomacy,” 482 

Dominicans, 97, 115 f. 

Donjon (diin’jon), 106 

Drake, Sir Francis, 184 

Dresden, battle of, 334 

Duma, Russian, 459 ff., 543, 545 

Dumouriez (dii m6 rya’), General, 
295 f. 

Donic (dii pléks’), 238 f. 

Durazzo (dt rat’s6), 514 

Dii’rer, Albrecht (al’brext), 152 

Dutch, origin of, 178; in control of 
Portuguese trade and settlements, 
229 ff.; in commercial wars with 
England, 231 ff.; in the eighteenth 
century, 233; in America, 242. See 
Holland 

Dutch fleet captured by French, 306 

Dutch language, 137 

Dutch possessions, 233 n. 

Dutch traders, 244 


East Frankish kingdom, 104, 109 

East Goths, 90 

East India Company, Dutch, 231; 
English, 231, 239, 246, 427, 431; 
French, 234 

Ebert (abert), Friedrich (fré’drix), 
562, 619 

Ecclesiastical states, 319 

Ecuador, 349 

Edessa (€ dés’a), 117; fall of, 118 

Education, 45, 91, 102, 113, 119, 134, 
141 ff., 154, 176, 302, 326, 369, 398, 
407, 408, 419, 431, 601; need for 
reform in, 606 f. 

Edward the Confessor, 120 

Edward I, 124 f. 

Edward II, 125 

Edward III, 125 f. 

Edward VI, 173, 182 

Edward VII, 509 

Egypt, civilization of, 5f., 10 ff.; writ- 
ing in, 7f.; physical aspect of, 9; 
long history of ancient, 9f.; the 
Empire, 14f.; conquerors of, 25, 
52, 68, 94, 477 f.; Napoleon in, 310; 
British in, 477 ff., 509; declared 
independent of Turkey, 528; be- 
comes a sovereign state, 601 

Rapes e century, conditions in, 
Pine 

Election of German emperors, 163 

Electors, seven, 163 
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Electricity, 496 

Electrons, theory of, 494 

Elizabeth, Queen, 181 ff., 259, 423 
Elysian Fields, 34 

Emigrant nobles (émigrés), 292 f., 315, 


369 

Emigration, 398, 403, 423, 432, 435 

England, origin of name, 100; and 
Ireland and Scotland, 100, 182, IgI, 
194, 195f., 199 f., 423 ff.; in the 
Middle Ages, 121 ff., 161f.; and 
France, 126f., 209, 240ff., 296, 
310 ff., 317f., 323 f., 340; peasant 
revolt in (1381), 130; and Spain, 
178, 184, 348; under Elizabeth, 
181 ff.; under the Stuarts, 191 ff.; 
colonies and commerce of, 228 ff., 
240 ff., 249; in commercial wars 
with Dutch, 231 ff.; and the United 
States, 324; in the Congress of 
Vienna, 340; attitude of, toward 
Belgium, 351; general reforms in, 
418 ff.; trade policy of, 420; rela- 
tions with China and Japan, 471 f.; 
and Egypt, 477f., 509, 528; and 
Portugal, 479n.; army and navy 
of, 505, 521, 534; and the Axtente 
Cordiale, 509 f.; and Russia, 510; 
in the World War (1914), 521 ff.; 
success against Turkey, 528. See 
Angles in Britain, Church, Irish 
question, Parliament, Saxons 

English language, 138 

Entente Cordiale (an tant’ c6r dyal’), 
509 

Epicureans (pi ku ré’anz), 57 

Erasmus, 165 f. 

Eratosthenes (ér a tos’the néz), 55 

Estates General, 162, 203, 281 f. 

Es tho’ni a, 215, 528, 600 

Etruscans, 60, 61, 64 

Euclid, 55 

Eupen (oi’pen), 572 

Euripides (eu rip’i déz), 48 

Evolution, theory of, 486 

Excommunication, 114, 167, 183, 259 


Fabian Society, 621 f. 

Factory reform, 419 f. 

Famine, 457, 460f.; potato, 423 
Far’a day, 496 

Farming classes, emancipation of, 613 
Fascisti (f& shé’sté), 619 f. 

Fa sho'da affair, 509 
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Ferdinand of Aragon, 158, 164 


| Ferdinand I, Emperor, 176, 223 


Ferdinand VII of Spain, 348 f. 

Ferry, Jules, 408 

Fertile Crescent, 16, 17, 19, 24, 28, 
535 85 

Feudalism, 106ff.; warfare under, 107; 
involving the Church, 110, 128; 
in England, 121, 123, 127, 128; in 
France, 122, 127, 128; in Poland, 
221; survivals of, in France, 272; 
abolition of, in France, 286 f.; aboli- 
tion of, in Spain, 327; abolition of, 
in Prussia, 331; abolition of, in 
Japan, 471 

Fiefs, medieval, 107 

Finland, 329, 546f. 558; an inde- 
pendent state, 600 

Fiume (f6 6’ma) affair, 569, 599 

Florence, 148 ff., 254 

Florida, 249 

Foch (fésh), General, 555, 558, 564 

Fourteen Points, the, 552 f., 562, 564, 
569; 570 

France, beginnings of, 109; in Middle 
Ages, 126f.; under Louis XIV, 
201 ff.; gets a start in India, 233 f.; 
relations with America, 240 ff., 248; 
oneve of French Revolution, 268 ff.; 
in French Revolution, 281 ff.; un- 
der Directory, 301; in Napoleonic 
Period, 304 ff.; restoration of Bour- 
bons, and Charter, 335, 368; inter- 
venes in Spain, 349; revolution of 
1830 in, 370 ff. ; revolution of 1848 in, 
373; under Third Republic, 404 ff., 
520; African colonies of, 476, 509 f. 
See Franks, French Republic (First) 

Franche-Comté (fransh-k6n ta’), 206 

Francis I of France, 166, 179 

Francis II, emperor of Austria, 320 f., 

82 

peers Ferdinand, Archduke, mur- 
der of, 519 

Francis Joseph I, emperor of Austria, 
3775 387 

Franciscans, 97, 115, 144 

Franco-Prussian War, 388 f. 

Franco-Russian understanding (1893), 

06 

Penk fad 346, 378, 387 

Franklin, Benjamin, 246, 248 

Franks, 91; conquests of, gof., 102; 
kingdom of, 91 
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Frederick I of Prussia, 217 

Frederick II (the Great), 217 ff., 222, 
266 

Frederick William (the Great Elec- 
tor), 217 : 

Frederick William III, 322, 330, 341, 


4 

he derek William IV, 376, 378, 384 n. 

Free trade, 420 : 

Freedom, of speech and press, 178, 
261, 276, 347, 348, 371, 418; of the 
seas, 325 

Freising (fri/zing), 319 

French Empire, First, 317 ff. See 
Napoleonic Period 

French Empire, Second, 374, 388 ff. 
See Napoleon III 

French and Indian War, 243 

French Indo-China, 409 

French language, 138 f., 170 

French Republic, First, 294 ff.; terror- 
ism of the Commune, and execution 
of the king, 295 f.; war with Europe, 
296; government by the Committee 
of Public Safety, 296 ff.; civil war, 
298; the Reign of Terror, 299 ff. ; 
the first republican constitution 
adopted, 301; appointment of the 
Directory, 301. See Directory 

French Republic, Second, 372 f.; the 
“red republic,” 373; election of 
Louis Napoleon as president, 374 ; 
the coup a’état (1851), 374 

French Republic, Third, 389, 404 ff. ; 
constitution of (1875), 406f.; army 
of, 406; progress of, 408; at war 
with Germany (1914), 520. See 
World War 

French Revolution, beginning of 
(1786), 280; Estates General, 281 ff. ; 
National Assembly, 282 ff.; fall of 
the old régime, 286f.; the king, 
288 ; the Church, 288 f.; adoption of 
first constitution, 292; Legislative 
Assembly, 292; war with Austriaand 
Prussia, 293 f.; France a republic, 
294f. See French Republic (First) 

French Revolution (1830), 370 ff. 

Friars, Preaching, 116 

Friedland (frét’/lant), 322 

Friends, Society of, 198, 260 


Gaelic (ga lik), 191 n. 
Galicia (ga lish’i a), 225, 528, 534 
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Gal 1 le’, 188 f. 

Gallipoli (gal 1é’pé 1é), English at, 531 

Galsworthy (gélz’wér thi), John, 502 

Ga’ma, Vas’co da, 157, 229 

Gandhi (gand’hé), 602 

Ganges (giin’jéz), 236 

Garibaldi (ga ré bil’dé), 393 f. 

Gas engine and gasoline, 497 

Gauls, 64, 83 

Geneva (je né'va), 171, 577, 614 

Geneva Conference, 626 

Genoa (jen’6 a), 148, 254, 311, 338 

Geographical discoveries, 156 ff. 

Geography, early science of, 55 

Geology, 485 f. 

Geometry, 55 

George I, 413 f. 

George III, 246, 247 

George V, 431 

Germ theory of disease, 489 

German Empire, 320, 345; review of 
German history, 382, 504 f.; estab- 
lishment of, 388 ff.; cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine to, 389 f.; pre- 
dominance of Prussia in, 399; con- 
stitutional government of, 399 f.; 
socialism in, 401; colonial affairs 
of, 402 f., 471, 476, 572; population 
and wealth of, 403; conception of 
the State in, 404; position of, at 
the outbreak of the World War, 
506, 518 f.; in Triple Alliance, 506; 
dissatisfaction concerning Morocco, 
510; militarism and autocracy of, 
552; fall of the Hohenzollern dy- 
nasty, 562; disintegration of, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, 570 ff., soi f. 
See Bismarck, Prussia, World War 

German language, 104, 137, 332, 390 

German nobles, 257 

German peoples, 23, 88 

German reparations, 575 f., 591 f., 594 

Germans, early, 77, 83, 85, 88 ff., 100; 
civilization of, 88, 91; fusion with 
the Romans, 88 f.; in Poland, 221; 
in Austria, 225, 376; in America, 242 

Germany, in the sixteenth century, 
163; religious division of, 164 f., 
169; invasions of, 186, 295, 307; 
national degradation and redistribu- 
tion of territory of, 319f.; Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, 321; progress of 
Prussia, 330 f.; War of Liberation, 
334; confederation of (1815-1866), 
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340, 345 £.,384; Austria a barrier to 
national unity of, 374; National As- 
sembly, 376, 378 f.; incompatibility 
between Austria and Prussia, 377f.; 
Prussian constitution (1848), 378, 
379; effects of Industrial Revolu- 
tion in, 382f.; Bismarck’s policy, 
385; Franco-Prussian War, 388 f. 
See Austria, German Empire, Holy 
Roman Empire, Prussia 

Ghetto (get’6), 133 

Ghiberti (gé bér’té), 151 n. 

Gibraltar (ji brél’ter), 89, 209 

Girondists (ji ron‘dists), 297 f. 

Gizeh (g@ze), Great Pyramid of, 10 f. 

Glad‘ia tors, 71 

Gladstone (glad’stun), 420 n., 426, 452 

Glass, earliest, 13 

God, belief in one, 26 

Gold, search for, 156° 

Gordon, General, 479 

Gospels, 82 

Gothic architecture and sculpture, 
134 ff. 

Goths, 89 f. 

Government, earliest on a large scale, 
25; need for reform in, 606f.; new 
experiments in, 609 ff. 

Gracchi (grak’i), 71 f. 

Grammar, 95 

Gra na‘da, 95, 158 

Grand Alliance, 208 

Grand Remonstrance, 194 

Gra ni’cus, 52 

Great Britain, 200, 426. See British 
Empire, England, Scotland 

Great Greece, 60 

Great Lakes, 240 

“Great Schism,” 150 

Greece, nationalism and independ- 
ence of, 446f., 511; war with Turkey, 
512, 588 ff., 596; during the World 
War, 534, 542, 560; becomes a re- 
public, 595 ff. 

Greek art and architecture, 36 f., 46 f. 

Greek city-state, 31, 36, 37, 41, 44, 51 

Greek civilization, in the Age of 
Kings, 31 ff.; in the Age of Nobles, 
35£.; inthe Age of Tyrants, 36; in 
the Athenian Empire, 36 f., 41, 44, 
45, 54, 60; in Asia, 53 

Greek colonization, 34 

Greek commerce, 35 

Greek drama, 47 f. 
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Greek education, 45 

Greek gods, 33 f., 57 

Greek history writing, 48 

Greek industries, 35 

Greek language, 45, 55, 62, 143, 152 f. 

Greek literature, 33, 45, 47 ff., 56, 78; 
influence of, 70, 147 

Greek religion and philosophy, 37 f., 
-47 ff., 56f. 

Greek science, 46, 50, 55 f. 

Greek sea power, 40, 43. See Hellen- 
istic Age 

Greek theater, 47 f. 

Greek wars, 39 ff., 43 

Greek wealth, 35 f. : 

Greeks, 23, 29 ff., 39 ff.; subjugation 
of, 68 

Gregory the Great, 96 f., 100 

Gregory VII, 110 ff. 

Grey, Sir Edward, 521 

Griffith, Arthur, 426 

Grotius (grd’shi us), 210 

Guiana (gé d/na), British, 482 

Guienne (gé 6n’), 123, 126 

Guilds, 131 f., 255, 362 n. 

Guillotine (gil’6 tén), 299 n. 

Guise (géz), House of, 180 

Gunpowder, 147, 189 

Gurkhas (g6r’kaz), 430 

Gustavus Adolphus, 185 f. 


Hades (ha’déz), 34 

Ha‘dri an, 77 

Hague Conference, 473, 507f., 550 | 

Haiti (ha’ti), 482 

Hamburg, 133, 163, 532 

Hammurapi (ham m6 ra’pé), 17 

Hanging Gardens, 19 

Hannibal, 66 ff. 

Han’o ver, 387 ; electors of, 322, 413 n. 

Hapsburgs, 163f., 176f., 185 f., 208, 
217, 223 ff., 267, 320, 374, 382, 59T; 
fall of the, 560 ff., 584, 598 

Hardenberg (har’den bérx), 331, 345 

Harding, President, 582, 616 

Hargreaves (har’grévz), 355 

Harold, 121 

Harvey, 191 f. 

Hastings, 121 

Hawkins, 184 

Hébert (a bér’), 300 

Hebrew literature and religion, 21 

Hebrews, 16, 19 ff.; kingdoms of, 
20 ff.; restoration of the, 22 
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Hé jaz’, 567, 588, 595 

He jira, the, 92 

Hélii go lind, 575 

Hellas, 44, 52 

Hellenes (hél’énz), 37 f. 

Hellenistic Age, 54 ff. 

Hel’les pont, 41 

Henry II of England, 122, 142, 423 

Henry III of England, 124 

Henry VIII of England, 162, 166, 171 ff. 

Henry II of France, 179 

Henry IV of France, 180, 184, 201 

Henry IV of Germany, 111 

Heresy, 114; of Luther, 167; punish- 
ment of, 179 

Hero songs of Greece, 33, 38 

He rod’o tus, 48 

Herzegovina (hér tsé gi vend). See 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 

Hesse (hés), 101, 347, 390 

Hesse-Cassel (hés-kas’el), 387 

Hieroglyphics, 7 f. 

Hildebrand. See Gregory VII 

Hindenburg (hin’den burr), General, 
528 

Hindus, 237 

Hin du stan’, 238 

Hippocrates (hi pok’ra téz), 46 

Historic Period, 6 

History, earliest writers of, 21; medi- 
eval ignorance of, 140; sources of, 
after 1500, 155; importance of re- 
cent, 408 ff. 

Hittites (hit’Its), 17, 29 

Hohenzollerns (h6’en tsdl’ernz), 187, 
216, 223, 385, 387, 388; fall of the, 
560 ff., 598. See Prussia 

Holbein (h6l’bin), 152 

Holland, 91, 164, 165, 177f., 184, 193, 
198, 206, 218, 321; becomes the 
Batavian Republic, 307, 312; laws 
of, 315; expulsion of French offi- 
cials from, 334; a hereditary king- 
dom, 338; revolt of the Austrian 
Netherlands, 351; neutrality of, 543. 
See Republic (Dutch) 

Holstein (hdl’shtin), 386, 387 

Holy Alliance, 342 f. 

Holy Roman Empire, tog f.; dissolu- 
tion of, 187, 319, 320, 382; allied 
against France, 296; cession of 
Rhenish territory, 312 

Homage, 106 

HO’mer, 33 
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Hor’ace, 80, 98 

Horse, first appearance of the, 23 

Horthy, Admiral, 586f. 

House of Commons, Canadian, 434 

House of Solomon, 189 

Hudson Bay, ceded to England, 209, 
243; French in, 240 

Huguenots (hi’ge nots), 178f., 201, 
206 f. 

Humanists, 153 

Hundred Years’ War, 126f. 

Hungarians, 104, 225 

Hungary, 375 ff. ; after the World War, 
584, 586f. See Austria-Hungary 

Huns, 89 f. 

Huss, John, 167 n. 

Hutton, James, geologist, 485 


Ili ad, 33, 80 

Im pé ra’tor, 75 

Imperial Catechism, 326 

Imperialism, 467f. 510f.; mission- 
aries as agents of, 468, 471 

Imprisonment, arbitrary, 274 f. 

Incas (ing’kaz), 159 

Index of prohibited books, 175 

India, 23, 228 ff., 234 ff., 249, 276, 427 ff. ; 
Portuguese in, 229, 479 n.; Dutch 
in, 230; extent of, 236; British in, 
427 ff.; population of, 431; progress 
in, 431 f.; and the World War, 528, 
542; discontent in, 547, 6or1 f. 

Indians in America, 240, 243 

Indo-European languages, 23 

Indo-Europeans, 22 f., 29f., 59 f. 

Indulgences, 166 n. 

Industrial Revolution, 353 ff. ; in Eng- 
land, 355, 362; in France, 358f.; sad 
results of, 362; helps to unify Ger- 
many, 382 f.; in India, 432; in Russia, 
4534. See Industry, Socialism 

Industry, mass production in, 360; fac- 
tories, 359f., 419 f.; capital and la- 
bor, 360f., 401 ; womenand children 
in, 361, 420; government interfer- 
ence in, 361 f.; trade unions, 362 f., 
409. See Social legislation, Social- 
ism, Trade 

Ingelheim (ing’el him), ro2 n. 

Innocent ITI, 115 

Inquisition, 114, 177, 189, 259, 327, 348 

Institute of the Christian Religion, The, 
by Calvin, 171 

Institute of France, 189 
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Institute of Pacific Relations, 626 

Insurance, 401, 409 

Interdict, 114 

Interest, 35, 133 f. 

International agreements, 550 

International Justice, Court of, 614 

International labor parties, 608 f., 
611 ff., 619 ff. 

Intervention, 351, 482 f. 

Intolerance, examples of, 114, 169, 
178 f., 183, 189, 197 f., 207, 259, 326f., 
347, 348 

Inventions, 25, 55f., 144f., 146f., 
189 f., 262, 354 ff., 463, 466, 484, 535 

Investiture, struggle over, 110 

Ireland, converted to Christianity, 
too f.; and England and Scotland, 
195 f.,200, 423 ff.; rise of republican 
party in, 426; practical independ- 
ence of, 426f.; discontent in, 547 

Irish question, the, 423 ff.; Home Rule, 
420n., 424 f.; land acts, 424 

Iron, 17, 29, 358 

isaac fet 

Isabella, queen of Castile, 158 

Isaiah (i za’ya), 21, 22 

T’sis, 81 

Is‘lam, 93 

Ismail (is ma él’) I, 478 

Israel (iz’ra él), 21 

Is’sus, 52 

Istria, 531 

Italian cities, and the Orient, 118, 
155f.; of the Renaissance, 147 f., 
162 

Italian despots, 149 

Italian language, 138 

Italians, 60, 225 

Italy, early, 34; and the revived Ro- 
man Empire, 103, 110; and the 
Orient, 118, 132; during the Renais- 
sance, 147f.; a battleground for 
Europe, 162f.; and France, 307, 
311 f.,319, 391, 394; laws of, 315; and 
Spain, 347; revolutionary tenden- 
cies in, 350 f.; republic of St. Mark, 
375; and Prussia, 386; partial uni- 
fication of, 391, 393, 394; kingdom 
of, 393f.; and colonies, 396, 398, 
509; and Turkey, 396, 514; becomes 
a European power, 396f.; in Triple 
Alliance, 506; and the World War, 
522, 531, 501,567; “Italia Irredenta,” 
531, 5473 struggle toward Trieste, 
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$35 f.; claim to Fiume, 599; and the 
ascisti, 619f. See Rome 


Jacob, 21 

Jac’S bins, 292, 297, 301, 371 

James II of England, 192, 198 f., 423 

James VI of Scotland (I of England), 
183, ror f. 

Jameson (jam’sgn) raid, 437 

Jamestown, 241 

Japan, 457, 470 ff.; treaty with Great 
Britain, 471 f.; inthe Russo-Japanese 
War, 473; in the World War, 522, 
547, 548, 558 


Jefferson, President, 324 


_Jena (ya‘na), 322, 504 


Jen’ner, Edward, 488 

Jeremiah, 21 

Jerusalem, city of, 20, 22, 93; con- 
quests of, 116, 117, 118; kingdom 
of, 117; taken by English, 528, 548 

Jesuits (jéz’U its), 97, 176, 183, 185 

Jesus, 81 f., 114 

Jews, 81 f., 133, 221, 455, 600 

Joan of Arc, 126 

Joanna the Insane, 164 

Joffre (zhdfr’), General, 518, 524, 534 

John of England, 122 f. 

Joliet (zhé lya’), 240 

Joseph, 21 

Joseph II of Austria, 225, 266 f. 

Josephine, 315, 329 

Judah, 21 

Jugoslavia (y6 go sla/vi a), 598 f. 

Jugoslavs (y’go slivz’), 517, 561, 583, 
599 

Junkers (yung’kérz), 331 f., 385, 399 

Jury, trial by, 36, 42, 122, 123 

Jus tin’i an, Emperor, 90; Code of, go 


Kaiser, powers of, 399 f. 

Karnak, 14 

Kerensky (kér’én ské), 
545 f. 

Khafre (Kaf’re), 13 

Khartum (kar tém’), 478, 479 

Khedives (ké dévz’), 478 

Kiaochow (kyou ch’) seized by Ger- 
mans, 403 

Kiel (kél) Canal, 532 

King, position of, in feudalism, 107 f.; 
in England, 123; in France, 123 

King William’s War, 243 

Kingship, origin of Greek, 31 


Alexander, 


XXXVili 


Kitchener, General, 479, 509 

Knighthood, 139 f. 

Knights of King Arthur’s court, 139 

Koch (kéx), 489, 499 

KG ran’, 93 

K6 ré’a, and Russia, 457, 473; annexed 
to Japan, 474 n. 

Kossuth (kosh’6t), 377 

Kruger (krii’ger), Paul, 437 


Labor parties, in England, 413 n., 421, 
554, 602, 620 ff.; international or- 
ganization of, 579, 619 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 248, 282, 288 

Lake-dwellers, Swiss, 5, 170 

Lancaster, House of, 161 

Land, ownership of, 34, 84, 104, 106, 
TLO, 022 £029 £., 221, 271s 310, 33h 

La Salle (la sal’), 240 

Latin kingdoms in Syria, 117 f. 

Latin language, 58 f., 73, 79 f., 113, 137, 
143, 188 f.; dialects of, 104 

Latin’ peoples, 348, 392, 481, 543 

Latium (la’shi um), 61 

Lat’vi a, 600 

Lausanne (16 zan’), Treaty of, 589 f. 

Law, earliest written codes of, 63, 77, 
90; study of, 142; iuternational, 
209 f.; local codes, 270, 286, 302; 
civil, in France, 315, 368; criminal, 
in England, 419 

League of Nations, 569, 570, 577 ff.; 
Article X, 581; meetings of, 613 f. 

Learning, medieval, 140 ff. 

Leeds, 416 

Legion of Honor, 326 

Legislative Assembly (France), 292 f. 

Legit’imists, 406 

Leipzig (lip’tsix),.battle of, 334 

Lenin (ly&nén), 214 n., 546, 608, 616 

Leningrad (lyé nén grit’), 214 n. 

Lens (las), 554 

Leo III, 103 

Leo X, 167 

Leonardo da Vinci (la 6 nar’dd da 
vén’ché), 151 

Le on‘i das, 40 

Leopold of Hohenzollern, 388 

Leopold I, Emperor, 206, 208 

Leopold II of Austria, 291 

Leopold II, king of Belgium, 476 

Lexington, 247 

Liaotung (lyou ting’) peninsula, 

Liberation, War ro ais 
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Liberia, 542 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 297 

Libraries, in Rome, 80; destruction 
of, 91, 98 

Library, of Assurbanipal, 18; at Alex. 
andria, 56; royal, in Paris, 205 

Liége (lé ézh’), 524 

Lister, Joseph, 489, 499 

Lithuania, 547, 548, 594, 600 

Livingstone (liv’ing stun) in Africa, 
476 

Livonia, 215, 528, 547 

Lloyd George, 421 f., 522 n., 568, 569, 
576, 597, 620 

Locarno treaties, 625 

Lombards, 90 

Lombardy, 90, 307, 350, 374f., 393; 
conquered by Charlemagne, 103 

London, 252 f. 

Lord, the medieval, 106 

Lords, House of, 125 f., 195, 200, 257, 
416, 422 f., 620 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, 149, 151 

Lorraine, 269, 389 f., 547, 564, 567, 572 

Louis XIV, 201 ff., 234, 242, 260: 
court of, 205; and William of 
Orange, 206; and the Huguenots, 
206f. See France, Spain 

Louis XV, 210, 269, 276 

Louis XVI, 248, 269, 276ff., 288, 
290 f., 295 f., 368 

Louis XVII, 335 n. 

Louis XVIII, 335, 349, 368 f. 

Louis Napoleon, 374 

Louis Philippe, 370 ff. 

Louisiana, 241, 249, 315, 318 n. 

Louvain (16 van’), 526 

Low Church party, 193 

Lo yo/la, Ignatius, 175 f. 

Liibeck, 329 

Lunéville, Treaty of, 312, 319 

Lusitania, the, 533 

Luther, Martin, 164 ff. 

Lutheran revolt, 168 f. 

Luxemburg, 520, 526, 548, 564 

Lyceum (li sé’um), 46 

Lyd’ia, 25 

Ly’ell, Sir Charles, 485, 499 

Lyon, 298, 299 


Macao, 469 

MacDonald, Ramsay, 622 ff. 

Macedonia, 51 ff.; conquered by 
Rome, 68; ceded by Turkey to the 
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Balkan allies and Greece, 516. See 
Bucharest (Treaty of) 

Machinery, 354 

Mad a gas‘car, 476 

Ma dras’, 231, 239 

Ma drid’, 349 

Magellan, 159 

Magenta, 393 

Magnesia (mag né’sha), 68 

Magyars (mod’yorz), 225 

Mahratta (ma rat’a) Confederacy, 429 

Maine, the, 480 

Mainz (mints), 295, 319, 567 

Malmédy (mal’ma dé), 572 

Malmesbury (mamz’bér I), Lord, 306 

Mamelukes, 478 

Man, prehistoric, 1 ff. 

Mandates, system of, 579 

Mangin (man zhan’), General, 556 

Manila, 480 

Mannheim bombed, 536 

Manor, medieval, 128, 251; long sur- 
vival in Prussia, 331 

Mar’a thon, 40, 76n. 

Marchand (mar shai’), Celonel, 509 

Marconi (mar k6’né), 466 

Marco Polo, 156, 229 

Ma ren’go, 312 

Maria Louisa, 374 n. 

Maria Theresa (ma ri’a té ré’sa), 217 ff. 

Marie Antoinette (ma ré’ 4n twanet’), 
278, 291, 299, 329 

Marie Louise, 329 

Marne, battle of the, 524; German 
retreat from the, 556 

Marquette (mar ket’), 240 

_ Marseillaise (mar se 142’), 268 

Marseille (mar sal’; 7 mar sé’y’), 298 


Marx, Karl, 364f., 401, 456, 608 f., 


619, 621 
Mary of Burgundy, 163 
Maryland, 241 
Mary Queen of Scots, 182 ff. 
Mary Tudor, 173 f. 
Massachusetts, 244, 247 
Massachusetts Bay Company, 241 
Mathematics, 25, 45, 95 
Max i mil‘ian, 163 f. 
Mazarin (maz a rén’; /y. ma za rain’), 
201 
Maz’da, 24 
Mazzini (ma ts@’né), 391 
Mecca (mek’a), 92, 93, 595 
Medes (médz), 24 
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Medici (méd’é ché), 149 

Medicine, 25, 46, 488 

Medina (ma dé’na), 92 

Mediterranean world, 27 ff., 57; fail- 
ure of the Greeks in the western, 
64; Romans in the, 67 f., 72, 74, 76 

Mehemet Ali (ma‘he mét 4/1é), 478 

Memoirs of Napoleon, 337 

Memphis, 9, Io 

Mendelyeev (mén dyé lya’yéf), 440 

Mendicant orders, 115 f. 

Menes, Io 

Mer’sen, Treaty of, 104, 109 

Mes 0 po ta’mia, 528, 547, 560, 588; a 
mandatory, 590; an independent 
state, 595 

Messina (mé sé’na), 66 

Metals, 6, 9, 17, 35, 104; pewter, 181 

Metchnikoff (méch’ni k6f), 440 

Meth’o dists, 260 

Metric system, 302 

Metternich (mét’ér nix), Prince, 341f., 
344, 347, 349, 351, 367, 375, 381, 
442, 597 

Metz, 187, 389, 524, 558 

Mexico, 388, 577; independence of, 
348; Spanish interests in, 348 f.; 
revolution (1913) in, 482 f.; neutral 
in the World War, 543 

Michael, Grand Duke, 545 

Michelangelo (mikél an’jé 16), 151 

Middle Ages, 92; instruction during, 
113, 143; warfare in, 126 

Milan’, 148, 209, 225, 254, 307, 312, 
338; revolt of, 375; today, 398 

Miltarism; German, 217, 332, 345, 
384 f., 403, 504, 541, 552, 572 ff. 

Miller, Hugh, 129 

Mines, 34, 104 

Mirabeau (mé ra bo’), 284 

Missionaries, 468 

Mississippi River, 176, 240, 243, 249 

Mith’ras, 24, 81 

Modena (m0’da na), 350, 393; Mary 
of, 198 

Modern languages, 137 ff. 

Mo gil’, Great, 238 

Mo ham’med, 92 

Mohammed Ahmed, 479 


Mohammedan conquests, 104, I17, 
158, 224 

Mohammedans, 93 ff., 104, 237, 431. 
528 


Moluccas, 156, 157 
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Monarchs, English, 202 f.; powers of, 
in eighteenth century, 255 ff.; after 
the Congress of Vienna, 274, 341, 
344, 346, 398, 406, 562. See Kaiser 

Monasteries, 98 f., 172 f., 267, 327 

Monasticism, 97; vows of, 98 

Money, lack of, 104, 133; grants of, 
to the government, 124 f., 162, 414; 
replaces barter, 129; paper, 289n., 
302, 314. See Interest 

Mongols, 213, 238. 

Moniteur (mo né tér’), the, 291 

Monks, 97, 99f., 115 f., 176; contribu- 
tion of, to civilization, 98 

Monroe Doctrine, 349, 388, 482 

Monte Cassino (modn‘taé kas sé’n6), 97 

Mon té né’gro, 511, 514, 516, 517, 522, 
531, 548 

Montreal, 240, 241 

Moors. See Mohammedans 

Mora’via, 225, 387, 584, 598 

Moresnet (mo ra n&’), 572 

Morocco, 509 f. 

Moros, 556 

Moscow, 213, 339 440, 454, 547 

Moses, 20, 21 

Moslems. See Mohammedans 

Mosques, 93 

Mountain, party of the, 297 ff. 

Murat (mii ra’), 321 

Museum (mut zé’um), the, 55, 189 

Mussolini (mus sd 1é’né), 398, 619 f. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha (mus‘ta fi 
ké mal’ pa sha’), 588 ff. 

Mycenz (mi sé‘né), 29 


Nancy, 524 

Nan king’, Treaty of, 470 

Nantes (nants), Edict of, 180 f.; revo- 
cation of Edict of, 207 ; during the 
Reign of Terror, 299 

Naples, kingdom of, 148, 164 n.1, 351; 
under Austria, 209; king of, 321, 
394; revolt of, 375; made part of 
the kingdom of Italy, 394 ‘ 

Napoleon I, 315 f.; at the height of 
his power, 325 ff.; second marriage 
of, 329; defeat and abdication of, 
329 ff.; return of, 335f.; final de- 
feat of, 336 

Napoleon II, 374 n. 

Napoleon III, 374, 443n., 447; and 
Prussia, 388 f.; and Italy, 391 ff.; 
and China, 470 


Napoleonic Period, 304; Italian cam- 
paign, 307; Egyptian expedition, 
310; war with coalition of great 
powers, 311 f.; general pacification, 
312; cession of west bank of the 
Rhine to France, 312; influence, 
order, and prosperity of France, 
312 ff.; the Code Napoléon, 315; 
Napoleon emperor of France, 31 5f.; 
war with England (1803), 318; vic- — 
torious war of 1805 against the 
great coalition, 318f.; dissolution 
of the Holy Roman Empire, 320; 
reorganization of Germany, 321; 
war with Prussia and Russia, 322; 
blockades, 323 f.; plight of neutral 
nations, 324 f.; unsuccessful eco- 
nomic policy, 325; public improve- 
ments in France, 325; Spain and 
the Peninsular War, 327 f.; war 
with Austria, 328 f.; campaign of 
Napoleon in Russia, 329 f.; the new 
army, 330; Prussia reorganized and 
allied with Russia, 330 ff.; War of 
Liberation, 334; rupture of Napo- 
leon’s empire and his final defeat, 
334 ff. See Bonaparte, Napoleon I 

Nassau (na’sou), 387 

National Assembly, 268, 282 ff.; errors 
of the, 289 f. 

Nationalists, in Turkey, 587 ff.; in 
Egypt, 601; in India, 602 

Navarre (na var’), 179 

Navigation Act, 231 f. 

Navigation laws, 231, 244 f., 420 

Near-Eastern question, 444 ff., 511 ff., 
595; settlement of, 5809 f. 

Nebuchadnezzar (neb ti kad néz’ar), 
Toy 225925 

Necker, 279 

Nelson, Admiral, 310, 323 

Netherlands, 177; revolt of the, 177 f.; 
invaded by Louis XIV, 206; Aus- 
trian; 209, 295 f., 307, 312, 338, 351: 
See Belgium, Holland, Republic 
(Dutch) 

Neuilly (né’yé’), Treaty of, 583, 587 

Neutral nations, 324, 351, 520, 522, 
526, 532, 534, $38, 543, 568 

New Atlantis, 189 

Newcomen (nt ktim’en), 358 

Newfoundland ceded by France, 209, 
243 

New Gra ni’da, 348 f. 
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New Orleans, 241, 243 

Newspapers, 291, 419, 431, 500 ff. 

New Testament, 82 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 264 

New York, 233, 242 

New Zealand, 434, 435, 528 

Nicaragua, 482 

Nice (nés) ceded to France, 307, 393 

Nicholas I, 443 f., 449, 545 

Nicholas II, 455 ff., 507 

Nile, 9, 11, 14 

Nimwegen (nim’w4 gen), roz2 n. 

Ninety-five theses, Luther’s, 166 

Nineveh (nin’é vé), 18, 53, 94 

Nobility, French, 290f., 369; new, 
316 f., 326 

Norman Conquest, 121 

Normandy, 109, 120 f. 

Norway, 185; neutrality of, 543 

Norwegian language, 137 

Notables, assembly of, 281 

Notre Dame (n6‘tr’ dam’), 300, 316 

Nova Scotia, 209, 243, 433 

Nov’go rod, 212 

Noyon (nwa yo0’), 554 


Oc ta’vi an, 73 f. 

O do a’cér, 90 

Od’ys sey, 33 

Ohio valley, conquest of, 245 

Old régime, 269, 341 

Old Testament, 22 

Oligarchies, Greek, 44 

Olympic games, 38, 46 

O lym’pus, 30 

_ Opium War, 469 

Oracle, 33 

Orange, House of, 338. See William 
of Orange 

Orange Free State, 436 f. 

Orient, achievements of, 6, 25 f.; lack 
of freedom in, 26; influence of, on 
the Mediterranean world, 32, 81, 
94 f.; Europe and, 118, 132, 148, 
155 f., 229 f. See Crusades 

Orizin of Species, by Darwin, 486 

Orlando, 597 

Orleanists (6r‘Jé an ists), 406 

Orleans, 126 

Orleans, House of, 370 

Qstrogoths. See East Goths 

Oth’man, 224 

Otto, German inventor, 497 

Otto the Great, 109 f. 


WwW 


Ottoman Empire, 448 ; disappearance 
of, 587 f., 598 

Ottoman Turks, 224, 447 n. 

Qutline of History, 605 

Ov’id, 98 

Oxford, University of, 142 


Painting, 151 f. 

Pa lat’i nate, 185, 207 f. 

Pal’es tine, 20, 81, 116, 118, 528, 560, 
588; a mandatory, 590, 595 

Panama Canal, 464 

Pan-American Congress and Union, 
481 f. 

Pan’the on, 78 

Papacy, origin of, 96; revolts against, 
164, 172; revenues of, 165. See Pope 

Papal possessions, 148, 350, 394, 396 

Paper and paper-making, 154 f., 189. 
See Papyrus 

Pa py’tus, 8f., 33 

Parchment, 154 

Paris, count of, 406 

Paris, University of, 142; Treaty of 
(1763), 243; city of, 254, 326; mobs 
of, 268, 288, 294, 298, 336, 404; 
occupation of, 334; insurrection in 
(1848), 373; siege of, 389; German 
drive toward, 524, 555 f.; Peace Con- 
ference at (1919), 567 

Parlements (par ’man’), 275, 281 

Parliament, English, 124 ff., 191 ff., 
LO7iiE Alsi, Asis. Brenchy 162, 
407; German, 347; Austrian and 
Hungarian, 375, 387; Prussian, 385 ; 
Italian, 394; Irish, abolition of, 424; 
of Irish Free State, 427; Australian, 
435; Russian, 459f.; Japanese, 471; 
Chinese, 473, 475. See Commons, 
Lords 

Parma, 350, 393 

Parnell, 424 

Par’thé non, 46 

Pasteur (pas tér’), chemist, 489, 499 

Patricians, 62 f. 

Paul of Tarsus, 82 

Peace, movements for, 507 f., 539; of 
Brest-Litovsk, 546f.; of Versailles, 
567, so1f. See League of Nations 

Peasants, revolt of, in England, 130; 
in Germany, 168 

Peerage, English, 257; French, 369 

Peloponnesian (pel 6 pg néshan) wars, 
43. 
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Peloponnesus, 30 

Peninsular War, 328 

Pennsylvania, 241 

Penny post, 466 

Peons, 482 

Per’i clés, 42 f. 

Perry, Commodore, 470 

Persecutions, 82, 133, 172, 174, 178£., 
183, 298 f. 

Pershing, General, 556 

Persia, empire of, 22 ff., 52; wars of, 
24f.; achievements of, 25 f.; inva- 
sions of Europe by, 39 ff.; rise of 
new empire of, 85; new empire 
crushed by Moslems, 94; under 
British influence, 510 

Peru, 159, 348 f. 

Pest, 387 

Peterborough, 129 

Peter the Great, 213 f. 

Petition of Right, 192 f., 199, 412 

Petrarch (pé’trark), 147, 152 

Petrograd (pyé tro grit’), 214n., 545 

Phalanx, 51 

Pharaoh (f&’r6), 14, 15 

Phar sa‘lus, 73 

Phid’i as, 47 

Philip II of Spain, 174, 176ff., 182 ff., 
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Philip V of Spain, 208 f. 

Philip Augustus of France, 122, 134 

Philip of Macedon, 41, 51 

Phi lip’pi, 74 

Philippine Islands, 480 f., 556 

Phoenicia (fé nish’i a), 14 

Pheenicians, 16, 20, 31 f. 

Piave (pé a’va), battle of the, 561 

Piedmont (péd’mont), 312, 375, 379, 
391, 393 

Pilgrim Fathers, 194, 241 

Pill’nitz, Declaration of, 291 

Pi re‘us, 43 

Pisa (pé’za), 148, 188 

Pius IX, 396 

Pi zar’ro, 159 

beresnets (plan taj nets), 122 f., 
12 

Plassey (pliis’é), 239 

Plato, 4of. 

Plautus, 70 

Plebiscite, 572 

Plebs, 63 

Plehve (pla’vé), fa 

Plin’y, 80 ibs 
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Plymouth, 241 

Poland, 103; weakness of, 221; parti- 
tions of, 222 f., 296; Prussian share 
of, taken by Napoleon, 322; king- 
dom of, 340; rebellion of, 443; in 
the World War and after, 528, 547, 
548, 567, 572; war with Russia 
(1919), 594 

Poles, 211, 221 ff., 225 

Political parties, 342, 365, 368, 611; in 
England, 194, 412 f., 417, 420f., 554, 
609; in France, 297 f., 370, 372, 406f.; 
in Germany, 347, 385, 386, 401, 609 ; 
in Italy, 398; in Canada, 432; in 
Ireland, 421, 426; in Russia, 442, 
455 f., 609; in Turkey, 512, 587 ff. 

Pomerania, 220 : 

Pompeii (pdm pa’yé), 79 

Pompey (pom’pi), 73 

Pondicherry (pon di shér‘i), 234, 238 

Pope, temporal power of, 96; origin 
of title of, 96; election of, 111; 
claims of, 111; position of, 164 ff., 
314, 394, 396 

Port Arthur, siege of, 457, 473 

Portcullis, 106 

Porte, the, 446 

Porto Rico, 480 f. 

Ports’mouth, Treaty of, 473 f. 

Portugal, 157, 159, 228 ff., 249, 327, 
348, 479 n. 

Portuguese discoveries, 157 

Portuguese language, 138, 159 

Postal systems, earliest, 79 

Pottery, earliest, 3, 13, 28 

Poverty, war of English government 
against, 421. See Social legislation 

Power, water, 357 ; steam, 357f.; gas 
and electricity, 359 

Prague, 376 

Praise of Folly, by Erasmus, 166 

Prax it’e lés, 47 

Prayer, English Book of Common, 182 

Prehistoric Period, 6 

Preparedness, cost of, 550 f. 

Presbyterian Church, 171 

Presbyters, 86, 171 

Pressburg (pres’burx), 
318 ff. 

Priests, parish, 289, 290, 314 

Prime minister (British), 413 

Prince of Wales, 200 n. 

Princeps, 75 

Principles of Geology, by Lyell, 485 


Treaty of, 
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Printing and printing-press, invention 
of, 147,153; development of, 500 f.; 
effect of, on public life, sor f. 

Privileged classes, 255 ff., 271 f., 319 

Progress, new idea of, 261 f.; raises 
new problems, 604 ff. 

Proletariat, 608, 609 

Protectorates, 429, 438, 480, 528, 601 f. 

Prot’es tant, origin of the term, 169 

Protestant revolt, German, 169; Swiss, 
170f.; English, 171 ff. 

Protestantism, first orderly statement 
of, 171; in France, 171,179; spread 
of, 185; sects of, 193, 260 

Protestants, 195, 351, 424, 426 

Provengeal (pro vai sal’), 139 

Prussia, origin of modern kingdom 
of, 187, 216 ff.; encroachments upon 
Austria, 218; in Seven Years’ War, 
218 ff.; question of West Prussia, 
220; takes a large share of Poland, 
223; relations with France, 293 f., 
322, 334; social conditions before 
1806, 330f.; militarism of, 332, 
504 f.; acquisitions of (1815), 341; 
ascendancy of, 345; in German 
Confederation, 346; guarantees Bel- 
gian neutrality, 351; national as- 
sembly at Frankfurt, and proposed 
German constitution, 376, 378; 
Frederick William IV refuses to 
become emperor, 378 f.; establishes 
a customs union, 383 f.; program 
of William I and Bismarck, 354 f.; 
defeat of Austria, and her expulsion 
from the German Confederation, 
386; North German Federation, 
386 f.; Franco-Prussian War, and ac- 
quisition of Alsace-Lorraine, 388 ff. ; 
ambition of William II, 506; abdi- 
cation of William JI, 562; republic 
of, 562. See Militarism, Poland, 
World War 

Ptolemies (t6l’é miz), 53 f.. 74 

Punic wars, 66 f. 

Pun jab’, 430 

Puritans, 193, 197, 241 

Pyramid Age, the, to ff.; art in, 13 

Pyramids, ro f.; battle of the, 310 

Pythagoras (pi thag’6 ras), 46 


Quadruple Alliance, 342 ff. 
Quakers, 241, 260,264. Se Friends 
Quebec, 240, 432, 433 


Queen Anne’s War, 209, 243 
Queensland, 435 


Radicals, 608 

Railways, 454f., 465 f., 471, 472, 476 

Raphael, 151 

Reading, importance of, 500 f., 605 

Reason, worship of, 300 

Reform, spirit of, 190, 367, 608; insti- 
tuted by Joseph II, 266f.; in France, 
268, 278 f., 286, 2900, 314 ff., 325f., 
368, 408 ; in Spain, 327; in Prussia, 
331, 345) 378; in Italy, 391 f.; in Eng- 
land, 414 ff.; in New Zealand, 436; 
in Russia, 450 f., 459 f.; in China, 
472; in Turkey, 512; old and new, 
605 ff. See Science 

Reform Bill of 1832, 417 

Reichstag (riKs’taK), 400, 518 

Reign of Terror, 268, 290, 299 ff. 

Reims (rémz; Fr. rans), 524, 556; 
cathedral of, 538, 552 

Religious orders, 97, 99 f., 115 f., 176 

Renaissance (rén € sans’), cities of the, 
147 ff.; art of the, 151 f. 

Reparations Commission, the Inter- 
Allied, 575, 591, 593, 594 

Representation, proportional, 611 f. 

Republics: Dutch, 178, 338; United 
States, 247; First French, 294; 
Cisalpine, 307, 314; Batavian, 312; 
Second French, 373; Italian repub- 
lic of St. Mark, 375; Third French, 
404 ff.; Transvaal, 437; Chinese, 
474; Portuguese, 479n.; Latin- 
American, 481 f.; Czechoslovakian, 
561, 598 f.; German, 562; Prussian, 
562; Austrian, 584 ff.; Turkish, 590; 
Grecian, 595 ff.; Esthonian, 598; Fin- 
nish, 598 ; Latvian, 598; Lithuanian, 
598; Transcaucasian, 598; Ukrain- 
ian, 598; White Russian, 598; Rus- 
sian Socialist Soviet, 617 

Restoration in England, 197 f. 

Rethondes (ré ténd), 564 

Revolution of 1688, 198 f. 

Revolutionary tendencies (1820), in 
Spain, 347 ff.; in Italy, 350f. 

Revolutionary Tribunal, 299 

Revolutions of 1848, 367 if.; results 
of, in Prussia and Italy, 379 

Rhine, west bank of, ceded to France, 
312, 319; Confederation of the, 
321, 334, 340; districts of, ceded 
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to Prussia, 341; banks of, occupied 
by Allied forces, 567, 575, 576 

Rhodes, Cecil, 436f. 

Rhodes taken by Italy, 514 

Rhodesia (r6 dé’zhi a), 438 

Richelieu (résh lyé’), 181, 186, 201 

Robespierre (r6 bés pyér’), 300 f. 

Roland, 139 

Romanarmy, 64, 65f., 75 f., 83, 88 

Roman art and architecture, 58, 69 f., 
77178 104 

Roman Catholic Church. See Church 

Roman citizenship, extension of, 62 f., 
8 

hyseae civilization, Greek influence 
on, 62, 64f., 78, 79; effect of wealth 
on, 69 f., 84 

Roman commerce, 65 

Roman Empire, origin and govern- 
ment of, 71,75, 77; decline of, 83 ff. ; 
division of, 86; fall of, in the 
West, 90; reéstablishment and con- 
tinuity of, 103. See Charlemagne, 
Holy Roman Empire, Julius Cesar, 
Octavian 

Roman law, 59, 63, 77, 90, 270 

Roman literature, 79 f., 98, 143 

Roman numerals, 59 

Roman provinces, 67, 69, 76, 77 

Roman religion, 81 f. 

Roman Republic, early, 59 ff.; over- 
thrown, 72 f. 

Roman sea power, 66, 79 

Roman society, 69 ff., 83 ff. 

Roman State, 62f., 69, 73, 77, 82, 
85, 86 

Roman wars, 64, 65, 66f., 68; evil 
results of, 70 f. 

Romance languages, 58, 138, 159 

Romanesque architecture, 135 

Ro ma‘néffs, 213, 511, 545, 598 

Rome, early, 60 ff.; captured by the 
Gauls, 64; rebuilt by Augustus, 
78; in the time of Hadrian, 78; 
captured by Alaric, 89; capital of 
the Church, 111n.; capital of the 
Popes, 150; in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 254; King of, 329; revolt 
of (1848), 375; retained as the 
papal capital, 394; annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy, 396 


Roosevelt (rd’ze vélt), President, 464, 


473) 482 
Rossbach (rés’bax), 220 
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* Rotten boroughs,” 417 

Rouen (r6 an’), 121, 126 

Roumania. See Rumania 

Roundheads, 194, 412 

Rousseau (r6 80’), Jean Jacques, 265 f. 

Royal Society, 189 

Rubinstein (composer), 440 

Ruhr (ror) valley, 341n.; occupied 
by French, 592 ff. 

Ru ma‘ni a, 77, 447, 511, 567; invaded 
by Germans, 536, 548; ambitions — 
of, 547; after the World War, soof. 

Rumanians in Hungary, 225, 517, 586 

Rurik (r6‘rik), 212 

Ruskin, John, 502 

Russia, beginnings of, 211f., 440 f.; 
Baltic provinces of, 215; in the 
Seven Years’ War, 220; acquires 
large part of Poland, 223; rela- 
tions with France, 311 f., 318, 322, 
325, 329 f., 334; art and science 
in, 440; absolutism of, 442f.; the 
Near-Eastern question, 444 ff., 511, 
516f.; the Russo-Turkish War, 452 f.; 
industry in, 454; railroads in, 454 f. ; 
revolution under Nicholas II, 455 f.; 
relations with Japan and China, 
457, 471 f.; “ Red Sunday” (1905), 
457 £.; establishment of parliament 
in, 459 f.; sale of Alaska, 480; and 
England (1907),.510; Germany de- 
clares war on (1914), 520; on the 
Eastern Front, 528; revolution of 
1917, 543 ff.; the Socialists control 
the government, 545f.; the Bol- 
shevik revolution and tyranny in, 
546, 595, 616 f.; German influence 
in, 547, 558; dismemberment of the 
empire after the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, 547, 558; in conflict with 
Rumania, 600; and the Baltic states, 
600 f.; under the Soviet constitu- 
tion, 617 f. See Greece, Poland, 
Tsars, Turkey, World War 

Russian language and culture, 440 

Russian revolution (1917), 440, 543 ff. 


. Russians, 211; in Lithuania, 221; in 


Greater Rumania, 600 
Russo-Japanese War, 473 
Russo-Turkish War (1877), 452 f. 


Saar (zr) Valley, 575 
Sadowa (si’d6 va), battle of, 386 
St. Bartholomew, massacre of, 180, 207 
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St. Benedict, Rule of, 97 f. 

St. Bér nard’, 118 

St. Bernard Pass, Great, 312 

St. B6n4i face, 101 

St. Dominic, 116 

St. Francis, 115 

St. Germain (sin zhér mai’), Treaty 
of, 583, 584 f. 

St. He lé’na, 337 

St. Lawrence River, 240 

St. Mihiel (sin mé yél’) salient taken 
by American troops (1918), 558 

St. Patrick, ror 

St. Peter, 96 I 

St. Petersburg, 214, 451 

St. Quentin (sin kan tan’) canal tun- 
nel, 558 

Saint-Simon (sant-si’mon; #* san- 
sé mdn’), 203 f. 

Sal’a din takes Jerusalem, 118 

Salisbury (sdlz’be ri), Lord, 482 

Sa mo/’an Islands, 480 

Santo Domingo, 482 

Saracens, 118 

Saratoga, 248 

Sar din’i a, 307, 391; king of, 375, 391 

Sardis, 25 

Sar’gon I, 17 

Sas’sa nids, 85; fall of, 94 

Satan, 24 

Saul, 20 

Savoy, 295, 397; 391, 392, 393 

Saxons, in Britain, 89, 100; conquered 
by Charlemagne, 102 

Saxony, 220, 322, 340, 345, 387 

Scapa (ska’pa) Flow, 572 n. 3 

Schleiden (shli’den) and Schwann, 
naturalists, 487 

Schleswig-Holstein 
shtin), 386, 387, 572 

Scholasticism, 143 

Schools. See Education 

Science, ancient, 55; medieval, 80f., 
95, 140f., 147; modern, 187 ff, 
261 ff., 440; opposition to, 262; 
growing importance of, 499 f. 

Scipio (sip’16), 67 

Scotland, union with England, 191, 
199 f.; subdued by Cromwell, 196 

Scott, Sir Walter, 502 

“Scrap of paper” retort, the, 521 

Sea power, ancient, 28, 64, 65; medie- 
val, 159, 184; English, 243, 505; 
German, 506, 531 f. 
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“ Sealed letters,” 274, 286 

Secret diplomacy, 506 f. 

Secret treaties, 546, 567 n., 610 

Sedan (se dan’), 389, 558 

Seleucus (sé li’kus), 53, 68 

Self-government for colonies, 432 

Seljuk (sel j6k’) Turks, 116 

Senate, Roman, 63, 67, 71 f., 74 

Sen’e ca, 80 

Sennacherib (se naik’e rib), 18, 22 

Separatists, 193 f. 

Se’poys, 239, 431 

Serbia, 446, 511, 514, 516, 517f., 522, 
534, 547, 548, 567 

Serbians, 211, 446, 514, 517, 600 

Serfdom, 84, 128 f., 130 f.; decline of, 
129 f.; long continuation of, in Ger- 
many, 168f.; survivals of, in the 
eighteenth century, 251 f., 267; in 
Russia, 442, 448 f.; in Japan, 471 

Seven Years’ War, a world war, 218 ff., 
243; England’s gains in, 239, 243; 
disastrous for France, 248; Austro- 
French alliance after, 278 

Seville, 95 

Sevres (sé’vr’), Treaty of, 583, 589; 
Treaty of, reversed, 589 

Seymour (sé“m6r), Jane, 173 

Shakespeare, 182, 191 

Shan tung’, Germans in, 471; ques- 
tion of, 569 

Shaw, Bernard, 502, 621 

Siam, 542 

Siberia, 442, 451, 558 

Sicily, taken by Moslems, 104; king- 
dom of, 321, 350, 393 

Sikhs (séks) in India, 430 

Silesia (si l1é’sha) acquired by Prussia, 
217, 225; part of Czechoslovakia, 
oe 

Sinai (si‘ni), 9 

Sind, 430 

Sinn Fein (shin fan’), 426 

Sistine Chapel, 150 

Slavery, in Greece, 35, 42; in Rome, 
70f.; English and Spanish slave 
trade, 181; in America, 242, 449; 
abolished in South Africa, 436 

Slavic peoples and lands, 23, 211 f., 
225, 387 f., 598 f.; Russia the pro- 
tector of, 444, 511; aspirations of, 


547 
Sla vo’ni a, 387, 518 
S16 vaks’, 517, 547, 598 
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Slovenes (sl6 vénz’), 225, 599 

Smiits, Jan Christian, 437, 576 

Smyrna, occupied by Greeks, 587 f., 
596; regained by Turks, 590 

Social Contract, The, by Rousseau, 266 

Social Democratic Labor party (Ger- 
man Empire), 401 

Social Democrats, in France, 373; in 
the German Empire, 404; in Russia, 
456 

Social legislation, 409, 420 f., 436 

Social ordersand classes. See Bishops, 
Clergy, Feudalism, Peasants, Third 
Estate 

Socialism, principles of, 363 ff.; flag 
of, 373n.; in Germany, 4o1 f.; in 
Russia, 545 f.; as an international 
movement, 598, 608f., 618f. See 
Ebert, Marx 

Socialist. See Labor parties, Political 
parties, Socialism 

Society of Jesus, 176 

Socrates (sok’ra téz), 49 f. 

Soissons (Swa sO’), 524, 555 

Solferino (s6l f€ ré’nd), 393 

Solomon, 20; temple of, 22 

So’lon, 36 

Somaliland (sé mié lind), French, 
476 

Somme (sdm), battle of the, 535; 
British offensive on the, 555 

Sdph‘ists, 45 

Soph’6 clés, 47 f. 

Soviets (sd vyets’), 546, 595, 600, 617 f. 

Spain, 65, 66, 67, 89, 94, 158 ff., 161, 
296; first king of, 164; loses Dutch 
provinces, 178; suffers from pol- 
icies of Philip II and sinks to 
second-rate power, 185, 230; in- 
volved in war over the question of 
the succession, 208 f.; colonies of, 
229 f., 243, 249, 348; cedes Louisi- 
ana to France (1801), 318n.; in the 
Napoleonic Period, 327; expulsion 
of French intruders from, 334; old 
régime restored in, 347 f.; revolt of 
colonies of, 348f.; revolution in, 
349; a Hohenzollern candidate for 
the throne of, 388; decline in colo- 
nial power of, 479 ff.; neutral in 
the World War, 543. See Austria, 
Charles V, Italy, Monroe Doctrine, 
Spanish-American War 

Spanish Ar ma‘da, destruction of, 184 
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Spanish language, 138, 159 

Spanish Main, 159, 184 ; 

Spanish ships captured by English 
mariners, 181 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 208 f. 

Spanish-American War (1898), 480 f. 

Sparta, 37, 40, 42, 43 f., 51 

Spenser, Edmund, 182 

Speyer (spi’er), 319; Diet of, 169 

Sphinx, 13 

Spice Islands, 158 f., 229, 233 

Spice trade in the Middle Ages, 156 

Spinning and weaving, 354 f. 

Stambulisky (stam bu lis’ké), 587 

Stamp Act, 246 

Stanley in Africa, 476 

Steam, age of, 359 

Steam engine, 358, 496 f. 

Steamships, 463 f. 

Stein (shtin), Baron vom, 331, 345 

Stoics, 56 f. 

Stone Age, Early, 3f.; Late, 4 f. 

Strasbourg, 187, 206, 390 n. 

Stuarts, 182, 191 ff., 197, 199 

Submarines, 497, 532, 552; methods 
of, 533, 538f., 541 

Sudan (s6 din’), 438, 478, 479 

Sudermann (z6’der man), Hermann, 
502 

Suez Canal, 464, 478 

Suffrage, reform of, in France, 280, 
287, 373; in England, 414 f. 

Sultan of Egypt, 528 

Sumerians (su mé@‘ri anz), 16 f. 

Sun Yat-sen (sdn’yat-sén’), Dr., 475 

Supreme Council, 568, 569, 591, 596 

Sweden, origin of kingdom of, 185; 
in the Thirty Years’ War, 185 ff.; 
cedes Baltic lands to Russia, 215; 
neutrality of, in World War, 543 

Switzerland, origin of, 170; independ- 
ence of, 170, 338; Protestant re- 
volt in, 170 f.; neutrality of, in World 
War, 543 

Syndicalism, 409 

Syndicats (sain dé ka’), 409 

Syria, Moslems in, 94,116; Latin king- 
doms in, 117 f.; in World War, 547 ; 
taken by the Allies, 560; under 
Allied occupation, 588; a manda- 
tory, 590; 595 


Tacitus, 80 
Taft, ex-President, 580 


Index 


Taille (ta’y*), 271, 274 

Talleyrand (ta lé rain’), 317, 340 

Tanks, 535, 552 
ariff union in Prussia, 383 f. 

Tartars. See Mongols 

Tasmania, 434, 435 

Taxation, in the Roman Empire, 77, 
85; in the Middle Ages, 123, 125, 
130, 251, 257, 270; of the American 
colonies, 246; under Lloyd George, 
421 f.; asa result of militarism, 505, 
541 

Telegraph and telephone, 466 f. 

* Tennis-Court ” oath, 284 

Terence, 70 

Terrorism, 450 f. 

Textbooks, 187 

Tha‘lés, 46 

Thebes (Egypt), 14 

Thebes (Greece), 37, 44, 52 

The mis’to clés, 40 

The od’o ric, go 

Ther mop’y le, 40 

Theses of Luther, 166n. 

Thiers (tyér), 406 

Third Estate, 272, 281 f. 

“ Third International,” 619 

Thirty Years’ War, 185 ff. 

Thrace, occupied by Greeks, 588, 596; 
regained by Turks, 590 

Thucydides (tht sid’i déz), 48 

Ti bé’ri us, 76 

Tigris River, 17, 53 

Tilsit, Treaty of, 322, 332 

Tiryns (tirinz), 29 

Titian (tish’an), 152 

To’go, Admiral, 473 

To’go land, 402, 476, 572 n. 2 

Toleration, in the Hellenistic Age, 
57; toward Huguenots, 180f.; Act 
of, 199, 260, 412; toward Catholics, 
418 f. 

Tolstoy, Leo, 440 

Tombs, Egyptian royal, 1of., 14 f. 

Tory party, 247, 412 f., 414, 417, 432 

Tours (t6r), battle of, 94 

Towns, medieval, 128 ff.; representa- 
tion of, 124, 416; great manufac- 
turing, 228, 341n.; free, 319, 387 

Trade, regulated by towns, 132; Eu- 
rope in foreign, 227 ff.; first war 

- over, 231; in the eighteenth cen- 

- tury, 254f.; free, 420; competition 
in international, 463, 467 
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Trade laws, 245 

Trade unions, 362 f., 409, 621 f. 

Tra‘jan, 77 f. 

Transvaal (trans val’), 436 f. 

Transylvania, 600 

Trent, 531, 561; Council of, 175 

Tribunes, 63 

Trieste (tré es’ta), 531, 536, 561 

Triple alliances, 206, 506 

Trip’6 li, 117, 396, 514 

Trotz’ky, 546, 595, 608 

Troubadours (tr6’ba dérz), 139 

Troy, 29, 30 

Tsars, origin of title, 213; dominions 
and powers of, 440 f.; overthrow of, 


545 

Tschaikowsky (chi kéf’ské), Russian 
composer, 440 

Tudor, House of, 161 f. 

Tuileries, 288 

Twnis, 509 

Turgenev (tur gén’yéf), Russian nov- 
elist, 440 

Turgot (tiir 26’), 278 f. 

Turin (t6‘Tin), 307, 391, 394 

Turkey, and Italy, 396, 514 f.; and 
the Eastern question, 444 ff.; and 
Greece, 446, 512f., 587 ff., 596; 
defeated by Russia, 453; bloodless 
revolution in, 512; in the World 
War, 522, 528, 547, 564; surrender 
of, 560; rise of Nationalists in, 
587 ff.; becomes a republic, 590 

Turks, 116,156, 224,444 ff.,512, 560,600 

Tuscany, 225, 350, 375, 393 

Tutenkhamon (t6t énk a’mon), 14 f. 


U-boats, 532 f., 554 

Uitlanders (oit‘land erz), 436f. 

U’kraine, 546f., 558, 594, 017 

Ulm, 318 

Ulster, 426, 427 

Union of Calmar, 186 

Union of South Africa, 438, 572 n.2 

Unitarians, 260 

United Netherlands. See Holland 

United States of America, declares 
its independence, 247; acquires 
Louisiana from Napoleon, 318 n.; 
at war with England (1812), 3243 
repels French intervention in Mex- 
ico, 388 ; commercial and territorial 
expansion of, 479 f.; acquires terri- 
tory from Spain and Russia, 480 £.; 
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relations with Latin America, 481 ff.; 
opinionand protests concerning the 
World War, 538 f.; enters the World 
War, 541; troops of, in action, 
556 ff.; casualties of, 558; relative 
sacrifices by, 566, 616; attitude 
toward the League of Nations, 
580 f.; refuses to ratify the peace 
treaty, 581 f.; necessarily involved 
in world affairs, 614 f. See Monroe 
Doctrine, Peace of Versailles, Span- 
ish-American War 

Universities, medieval, 141 f., 166 

Urban II, Pope, 116 f. 

U’trecht, Treaty of, 209, 243 


Vaccination, 488 

Valois (va lwa’), 179 

Vandals, 89, 90, 

Varennes (va ren’), 291 

Vi’sa, Gustavus, 186 

Vassal, medieval, 106, 107 

Vatican, 150 

Vedas (va’daz), 24 

Venetia (véné’sha), controlled by 

., Austria, 307, 338, 350, 374, 386, 393» 

'. 394; ceded to Italy (1866), 396 

Venezuela, 348, 482 

. Venice, 132, 133, 148f., 152, 224, 254, 
338; end of ancient republic of, 307; 
given to Austria, 307 

Venizelos (vén @ za/lés), 514, 534, 542, 
595 f. 

Vér dun’, 187, 295, 534 - 

Verona, Congress of, 349 

Veronese (va r6 na’sa), Paul, 152 

Versailles (Eng. pron. ver salz’), 202, 
204, 248, 278, 282, 287 f., 390; peace 
conference at, 567 ff., 597f.; Treaty 
of, 569 ff., 576; United States fails 
to ratify Treaty of, 581 f.; difficulty 
of enforcing Treaty of, so1 

Vespasian (ves pa’zhi an), 76f. 

Vesuvius, 79 

Veto, British, 199 

Nea ven! II of Sardinia, 377, 
301 f.; ing of Italy,” 393, 6 

Victor aivaneel UL ae a yanid 

Victoria, queen of England, 402 n., 
A295 431, 435 

Vienna, 223, 224, 254, 318, 375, 387; 
Congress of, 335, 338 ff., 597 

Vikings, 105 n. 

Vill. See Manor 
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Villa (vé’ya), Mexican bandit, 483 

Villains, 128 

Virgil, 80, 98 

Virginia, 241, 244 

Vladivostok (vla dé vés t6k’), Allies 
at, 558 

Voltaire, 264 ff. 

Voting, 281f., 362, 369, 408, 416 ff., 
435, 605, 612 

Vulgate. See Bible 


Wagram (va’graim), battle of, 328 f. 

Wales, 100, 200 n. 

Wales, New South, 435 

Wallenstein (va’len shtin), 185 f. 

Walloons, 225 

War, denunciation of, 260; preven- 
tion of, 548, 578 f., 607, 613 

War of 1812, 324 

Warfare, modern, 527 f., 535, 536 

Wars, of the Roses, 161; of religion, 
178 f. 

Warsaw, grand duchy of, 322, 340; 
surrenders to the Germans, 528 

Wartburg (vart’burx), the, 168 

Washington, George, 178, 243, 247 f. 

Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence, 65 f 

Waterloo, 336 

Watt, James, 358, 496 

Weapons, earliest, 3f.; firearms, 147; 
new, in World War, 524, 527, 5355 
536, 552 

Weaving, earliest, 5; Egyptian, 13 

Wedge writing (Sumerian), 17 

Wellington, Duke of, 327 f., 334, 336 

Wells, H. G., 502, 605 f., 621 

Wesley, John, 260 

West Frankish kingdom and West 
Franks, 104, 105, 120 

West Goths, 89 f. 

Western Empire reéstablished by 
Charlemagne, 103 

West Indies, 178, 245 

Westminster, city of, 125 

Westminster Abbey, 98, 121 

Westphalia, kingdom of, 322, 334; 
Treaty of, 186 f. 

West Prussia a part of Poland, 220 

Whig party, 413, 416, 417 

Whitney, Eli, 357 

William the Conqueror, 120 f. 

William ITI, king of England, 198 f., 
208. See William of Orange 
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William I, king of Prussia, 384 f., 
388 ; emperor, 390, 402, 505 

William II, Emperor, 399, 402, 506; 
abdication and exile of, 562 

William of Orange (the Silent), 177 f. 

William of Orange (afterward king of 
England), 206, 242. See William 
III (king of England) 

Wilson, Woodrow, 482, 538 ff.; memo- 
rable message of, 541; program 
of, 552f.; at the Peace Congress, 
568, 569, 576; as sponsor of the 
League of Nations, 569, 577, 580, 613 

Windischgratz (vin’dish grets), Gen- 
eral, 376f. 

Wit’e na gé mot, 121 

Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal, 171 f. 

Woman suffrage, 418 n., 545 

Women and children in industry, 361, 
420 

Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ Council, 
545 f. 

“World Court,” 579, 614 

“World Locarno,” 626 

World War, issues of, 390, 444, 506, 
547 ff.; a reason for extending suf- 
rage to women, 418n.; militarism, 
504f.; national rivalries, sosf., 
516 ff.; the Near-Eastern question, 
511 ff.; Serbia the center of Slavic 
discontent, 517 f.; military prepara- 
tions for, 518, 533; Austria’s ulti- 
matum, 519; Germans violate Beél- 

’ gian neutrality, 520f.; the powers 
at war (1914), 522; France and 
England against the Germans, 
524 ff.; the Eastern Front, 528 ff.; 
the belligerents at the opening of 
the second year of the war, 531; the 
war on the sea, 531 ff.; the British 
drive on the Western Front, 533; 
Serbia overwhelmed, 534; the cam- 
paigns of 1916, 534 ff.; aérial war- 
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fare, 536; the United States in the 
war, 541, 554 ff., 566; neutral na- 
tions, 543; the Russian revolution, 
543 ff.; the Western Front (1917), 
554; final efforts of the Germans, 
554 ff.; fall of the Hohenzollern 
and Hapsburg dynasties, 560 ff.; 
terms of the armistice, 564; cost of 
the war, 564f.; Peace of Versailles, 
567 ff.; outcome for Germany and 
her allies, 572 ff., 582 ff.; continued 
distress and disorder, 591 ff.; new 
map of Europe, 597 ff. 

Worms (vérms), diet at, 167; Edict 
Of, 167/t- 

Writing, 6, 498; Egyptian, 7 f.; Baby- 
lonian, 17; Sumerian, 17; Hebrew, 
21; Cretan, 28; Greek, 31 ; Phceni- 
cian, 32: Roman, 62 

Writing materials, invention of, 8 f.; 
earliest, in Europe, 33; parchment 
and paper, 154 f. 

Wiirttemberg (vir’tem bérx), 
390; king of, 319, 347 

Wiirzburg (viirts’burk), 319 

Wyc'liffe, John, 167 n. 


389, 


Xavier (zav’i ér), Francis, 176 


Yahveh (ya’vé), 22 

York, House of, 161 

Yorktown, 248 = 

Ypres (€pr’), 555 

Yser (€ zér’) River, 526 

Yuan Shih-kai (yu an’ shé ki’), Presi- 
dent, 475 


Za’ma, 67 
Zep’ pe lins, 536 
Zeus (Z68), 33, 38 
Zo’diac, 19 

ZO ro as‘ter, 24 
Zwingli, 170 f. 
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MAP 1 


THE ANCIENT ORIENTAL WORLD BEFORE THE 
RISE OF THE GREEKS 


This map shows the region around the eastern Mediterranean 
Sea, where the civilization which later so deeply affected Europe 
had its origin. 

One should note how long and narrow is the winding Nile 
valley —the seat of Egyptian civilization—and how vast are the 
desert regions on either side. The Fertile Crescent, separated 
from the Nile Delta by the mountainous peninsula of Sinai (so 
famous in Bible history), is also only a narrow strip extend- 
ing around the Arabian desert from Palestine to the Persian 
Gulf. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


On an outline map locate Memphis, Gizeh, Cairo, Thebes, the 
Valley of the Kings, Aswan, the First Cataract, the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley, Sumer, Assur, Nineveh, Babylon, Phoenicia, Palestine, Crete, 
the land of the Hittites. 

Using the scale of miles, how far is it from Memphis to Thebes? 
from Cairo to Babylon? from the mouth of the Nile across the 
Mediterranean to Asia Minor? How long is the Fertile Crescent ? 
Is there any part of the United States which lies south of Cairo? 
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MAP 2 


A. THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 


This map shows the empire of the Assyrians at its greatest 
extent, when Assurbanipal came to the throne, about 668 B.c. 

Notice that the empire includes Egypt, the Fertile Crescent, 
and regions to the north and east. The green portions of the 
map indicate the territory which at this time was occupied by 
the Greeks. 


B. THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


The Semitic Chaldeans, working up from the Persian Gulf, 
first conquered Babylonia and then, with the help of the Medes, 
destroyed Nineveh in 612 B.c., putting an end to the Assyrian 
empire. But the empire of the Chaldeans was short-lived, 
not lasting much beyond the reign of Nebuchadnezzar (604— 
561 B.c.). Cyrus the Great defeated the Medes, whose territory 
lay to the east of Mesopotamia, in 549. He extended his realms — 
to the A‘gean in 546, and in 539 B.c. conquered Babylon. A few 
years later Egypt was added to the Persian empire. 

The map shows the extent of the Persian empire in the days 
of Darius the Great (521-485). It included vast stretches to 
the east of the old Assyrian empire as well as almost all Asia 
Minor and the Greek towns on the A‘gean coast. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Trace the boundaries of the Assyrian empire on an outline of the 
Persian empire in order to show the extent of the first Aryan empire 
as compared with the greatest ancient Semitic power. 

Locate Nineveh, Babylon, and the important Persian cities of Per- 
sepolis, Ecbatana, and Susa. In what part of the empire was Sardis ? 
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MAP 3 
GREECE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


This map of Greece, including Crete, gives one an idea of 
the complex character of the whole A2gean region. We should 
first avoid an exaggerated impression of the size of Greece by 
noticing how small it appears on Map 1. 

The Peloponnesus, or the southern part of the peninsula, 
is very nearly an island; it is connected with the mainland only 
by the narrow isthmus of Corinth. The western fringe of Asia 
Minor was called Ionia and was considered a part of Greece. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


On an outline map of Greece and Crete locate Cnossus, Mycene, 
Tiryns, Troy (Ilium), Mt. Olympus, Athens, Sparta, Corinth, Thebes, 
Olympia, Delphi, the island of Delos, the Hellespont. 

About how far is it from Athens to Sparta? How far is it from 
the mouth of the Nile to Crete? 

Describe the geographical peculiarity of the Greek world. What 
is the modern name of the Hellespont ? 
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GREECE 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 
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MAP 4 


A. THE EMPIRE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


Notice that the civilization of Greece spread far to the East 
before it did to the West, and that the Fertile Crescent was 
about the center of Alexander’s realms. 


B. THE DIVISIONS OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE 


This map gives a fair impression of the way in which 
Alexander’s realms were divided after his death. Notice how 
small the original kingdom of Macedonia is in comparison with 
the territory in Asia and Africa. 

This map shows also the comparative extent of Rome’s 
possessions and the Carthaginian empire at the opening of the 
Punic wars. It should be used in connection with Map 4, c, to 
indicate the gains of Rome in the Punic wars. 


C. ROME AFTER THE PUNIC WARS 


This map shows the extension of Roman power in the eastern 
and western Mediterranean and in northern Africa during the 
Punic wars and to about 133 B.C. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Compare Map 4, 4, with Map 22 and give the modern names of 
some of the larger divisions of Alexander’s empire. How far did 
Alexander travel from Babylon to reach the Indus River? 

Compare the size of Italy with Alexander’s empire and with the 
Carthaginian empire. To what modern countries do the Seleucid and 
Ptolemaic empires correspond? Locate Alexandria, Rome, Syracuse, 
and Carthage. 

Locate Byzantium. By what other name is this city called? About 
how far is it across the Mediterranean from the Strait of Gibraltar 
to Tyre? What countries were allies of Rome? 
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MAP 5 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE AT ITS GREATEST EXTENT 


Notice on this map that the Romans had conquered all the 
lands around the Mediterranean Sea, which formed a sort of 
great lake in the midst of their possessions. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


With what other bodies of water is the Mediterranean Sea con- 
nected by narrow straits? Is it possible for ships to pass today from 
the Mediterranean into the Red Sea (Chapter XXXVII)? Mention 
some of the chief Roman provinces. By comparing this map with 
Map 24, tell what modern countries were included in the Roman 
Empire. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
AT ITS GREATEST EXTENT 
(Under Trajan, A. D. 98-117) 
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MAP 6 


THE MIGRATIONS OF THE GERMANS IN THE 
FIFTH CENTURY 


This map shows the wanderings of the Huns and the chief 
German tribes who invaded the Roman Empire during the fifth 
century. Notice how all the Empire west of Constantinople 
was affected by these invasions. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


What tribes started from northern Germany? Trace the migra- 
tions of the Vandals; of the West Goths. Indicate on a map the 
position of the Angles and Saxons. What very important tribe made 
the shortest journey ? 

Nore. This map should be supplemented by a careful study of the black- 
and-white maps opposite pages 90-91. 
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MAP 7 
EUROPE ABOUT A.D. 1000 


This map should be studied very carefully in order to review 
the previous chapters of medieval history. Notice in the first 
place that the Mohammedans had control of a great part of 
Spain and Sicily. But in northern Spain there were three little 
Christian kingdoms, one of which—the kingdom of Castile— 
was destined to be extended and become very important later. 
What we call France was divided up among various feudal lords, 
as we have seen. 

The Holy Roman Empire, or Western Roman Empire (as it 
is called on this map), was made up of various duchies, marks, 
principalities, and bishoprics. It included the German Empire 
of today, Bohemia, Switzerland, and a great part of Italy. The 
Burgundian kingdom, which did not survive as an independent 
state, had been founded by the Burgundians from northern 
Germany. 

Poland appears on the map as a duchy, but it was destined 
in our day to become an independent republic. The Prussians 
were at this time a barbarous heathen tribe settled on the Baltic. 
The Hungarians, who do not belong to the Aryan peoples, had 
formerly harassed western Europe; by this time they had 
established a kingdom which today still appears on the map, 
though with different boundaries. 

The Slavs had established three kingdoms— Croatia, Serbia, 
and Bulgaria—which were to undergo many changes down to 
our own day. 

The Roman Emperor at Constantinople ruled over the Avgean 
district, Macedonia and Greece, and southern Italy. The Petch- 
enegs were a barbarous race, probably akin to the Turks, who 
pestered their neighbors for about three centuries. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Draw an outline of the boundaries of the Holy Roman Empire at 
this time. Into what four parts were the British Isles divided ? 
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MAP 8 


COMMERCIAL TOWNS AND TRADE ROUTES OF THE 
THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Owing to the various dangers that beset commerce at this 
time, groups of commercial towns formed unions for mutual aid 
and defense. The most famous of these was that of the German 
cities, called the Hanseatic League (from ansa, meaning “‘con- 
federation” or “union”). Among the seventy towns which at 
one time and another were included in the confederation we find 
Cologne, Brunswick, Danzig, and other centers of great im- 
portance; Liibeck was always the leader. The union purchased 
and controlled settlements in London (the so-called Steelyard 
near London Bridge) and at Wisby, Bergen, and far-off Nov- 
gorod in Russia. They managed to monopolize nearly the whole 
trade on the Baltic and North seas, either through treaties or 
by the influence that they were able to bring to bear. 

The League made war on the pirates and did much to reduce 
the dangers of traffic. Instead of dispatching separate and de- 
fenseless merchantmen, their ships sailed out in fleets under the 
protection of a man-of-war. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


What would be the route of a Venetian ship from Beirut or Jaffa 
to Venice? What would be the route of a Hamburg merchant who 
was carrying Venetian imports to northern Germany? With what 
regions in the East did the Genoese merchants trade? Trace the 
route of a ship from Genoa to Antwerp. 
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MAP 9 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Name in order of their size the divisions of the British Isles. 
What is the distance from England to France? What is the 
distance from the coast of Wales to that of Ireland? How far 
is Scotland from the north coast of Ireland? What is the dis- 
tance from London to Edinburgh? from Liverpool to Dublin? 
How far south from Edinburgh is the boundary line between 
England and Scotland? For what is Oxford noted ? 
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MAP 10 


EXPLORATIONS AND COLONIES OF THE FIFTEENTH, 
SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


This map shows the whole range of early geographical dis- 
coveries from the Spice Islands on the east to Mexico on the 
west. The early explorers from Europe knew very little about 
world geography. They were searching for what they vaguely 
called the “Indies” (the lands whence came gold and spices), 
which in their minds included even Japan. When Columbus 
sailed west in search of the Indies, he came upon the islands 
to the east of the Gulf of Mexico. These he believed to be the 
lands he sought, and thus they came to be called the Indies. It 
is for this reason that the early inhabitants of the Americas were 
called Indians. 

Within a few years the Portuguese, sailing eastward around 
Africa, skirted the coast of what we call India, and then made 
their way three thousand miles farther east across the Malay 
Archipelago to the Spice Islands (see map facing page 157). As 
knowledge increased it became customary to call this vast 
archipelago the East Indies, and the islands off the American 
coast the West Indies. India came to be the recognized name 
for the great peninsula of Hindustan. 

In the East the Europeans satisfied themselves with establish- 
ing trading posts on the coast, building forts, and sometimes 
taking possession of a small island. In America, however, it 
will be observed that Spain, England, France, and Portugal laid 
claim to vast areas inhabited by the Indians. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


On an outline map indicate the route taken by Vasco da Gama; 
by Magellan and his companions. What explorer from England first 
reached the American coast ? 
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MAP S11 


EUROPE ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


This map should be compared with Map 7. It will be ob- 
served that all signs of Mohammedan rule have disappeared both 
in Spain and in southern Italy. In eastern Europe the region 
colored green is occupied by the Ottoman Turks, a new kind of 
Mohammedan who invaded Europe, took Constantinople in 1453, 
and put an end to the Eastern Empire. The Turks occupied the 
whole Balkan Peninsula and the regions nearly up to Vienna. 

The Holy Roman Empire appears on the map as the German 
Empire. It will be observed that it no longer includes any part 
of Italy, over which the emperors had lost their control. 

This map shows the division which Charles V made of his 
vast realms. Observe the scattered dominions of the German 
portion of the Hapsburg family, which were to develop into the 
Austrian realms, and the possessions of the Spanish branch of 
the family, which included Spain, the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, and the kingdom of Naples. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


On an outline map indicate the possessions of the Hapsburg family 
and show the extent of the Ottoman empire. 
Locate the archduchy of Austria, Wittenberg, and Augsburg. 
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MAP 12 
EUROPE AFTER THE TREATY OF UTRECHT, 1713-1714 


When we compare this map with Map 11, it is clear that 
several important things have happened between the death of 
Emperor Charles V and the death of Louis XIV of France. The 
various parts of the British Isles have been united into the king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. Spain has lost its possessions 
in the Netherlands, and Holland appears on the map as the 
United Netherlands. The possessions of the House of Austria 
have increased and now embrace Hungary (for the Turks have 
been pushed out of that kingdom) as well as the region we now 
call Belgium, Milan, and southern Italy. 

Two countries that were to be important later may be 
noticed. One is the kingdom of Prussia, at this time divided 
into two separate territories—one around Berlin, and the other 
at the east end of the Baltic. The other, between France and 
Italy, was called the kingdom of Savoy or Piedmont; it was 
later the nucleus of a united Italy (§$§ 726 ff.). 

Spain was now in the hands of the Bourbons and had lost 
all control of Italy. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Draw a map of Italy and indicate the divisions of the country at 
this time. How did the region around Berlin come to be called 


Prussia ? 
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MAP 13 
THE PARTITION OF POLAND 


The three partitions of Poland, which brought about the dis- 
appearance of that country for a time, are shown here. Observe 
how Prussia was enlarged and consolidated, how Austria ex- 
tended its rule over still more foreign peoples, and how Russia 
(see map on page 215) pushed her boundaries far to the west 
and became the immediate neighbor of Austria and Prussia. 
The question of restoring Poland played an important part 
during the World War (see Map 26). 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Draw a map indicating the partitions of Poland and the territories 
which the three partitioners added to their realms. 


MAP 14 


ENGLAND’S ACQUISITIONS IN AMERICA IN THE 
FRENCH WARS, 1689-1763 


These little maps are very helpful in giving a vivid impression 
of the large extent of territory which France had in North 
America in the time of Louis XIV, and of how, as a result of 
the Seven Years’ War, England and Spain replaced France as 
the great powers on the western continent. 
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MAP 15 
INDIA ABOUT 1763 


All India lies in a latitude south of South Carolina, and 
- Ceylon is farther south than the Isthmus of Panama. 

It will be noted that the English controlled Bengal to the 
north of Calcutta and had also important holdings at Madras 
and Bombay. The French were reduced to Pondicherry and 
a small part of Ceylon. The Portuguese had formerly estab- 
lished a number of business agencies along the western coast of 
India; but only a few were left, of which Goa was the most 
important. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


How far is it from Cape Comorin to Delhi? from the mouth of 
the Indus River to the mouth of the Ganges? Locate Calcutta, Delhi, 
Surat, Bombay, the course of the Indus and Ganges rivers, the 
Himalayas. Locate Calicut. Why is this place memorable (§ 323)? 


MAP 16 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN IN NORTH 
AMERICA, 1750 


This map indicates the occupation of North America by three 
great European powers before the Seven Years’ War led to an 
entire readjustment. Notice that the settlements were on the 
east coast, and that only Spain’s territory reached to the Pacific. 
The larger part of western Canada and of the United States of 
today was still to be explored. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


How did Louisiana get its name? Do you remember from study- 
ing American history what the Louisiana Purchase was? 
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MAP 17 


EUROPE AT THE TIME OF NAPOLEON’S 
GREATEST POWER 


Notice that the French empire as created by Napoleon in- 
cluded at this time not only France but the territory now 
occupied by Holland and Belgium, and a portion of Germany 
reaching as far north as Hamburg and Liibeck. To the south- 
east it embraced the whole region in which Turin and Genoa 
are situated, and even Rome (which Napoleon had annexed), 
as well as districts on the east coast of the Adriatic which 
Napoleon had taken from Austria to cut her off from the sea. 

Napoleon had created also a small kingdom of Italy of which 
he himself was ruler. He had given the kingdom of Naples to 
his brother-in-law Murat and was trying to keep his brother 
Joseph on the throne of Spain. Switzerland had become the 
Helvetic Republic, and considerable portions of Germany were 
included in the Confederation of the Rhine. 

The kingdom of Prussia still survived, but was greatly reduced 
in size. Poland had been restored in a way as the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw. The Hapsburg possessions still occupied a large 
place on the map. Napoleon, it will be remembered, had married 
into the Hapsburg family. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Locate and recall some event connected with the following towns: 
Boulogne, Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, Tilsit. What is the distance from 
Warsaw to Moscow? 
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MAP 18 
EUROPE AFTER 1815 


It will be seen from this map that by the Congress of Vienna 
France was restricted to about the same boundaries it had 
before the French Revolution. To the north lay the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, which later was to be divided into Holland and 
Belgium. Eastern Prussia lay outside the limits of the German 
Confederation, and not half the Austrian empire was included. 
Italy appears about as it did before the Napoleonic period, the 
chief difference being that Austria had control of Lombardy 
and Venetia. The little duchies of Parma, Modena, and Tus- 
cany were under Austrian influence. The king of Naples was a 
member of the Bourbon family of Spain (§ 654). Poland ap- 
pears on the map, but was under the control of the Tsar. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


What had become of the republic of Genoa? To what ruler had 
the Austrian Netherlands been assigned? Draw an outline map of 
the German Confederation and show what three states were partly 
inside its boundaries and partly outside. 
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MAP 19 


ITALY, 1814-1859 
EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


What territory did the kingdom of Sardinia embrace? What cir- 
cumstances led to the cession of Savoy to France in 1860? When 
did Austria lose Lombardy? Under what circumstances did Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany unite with Sardinia? How was the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies (Naples) added to the kingdom of Italy? When 
did Austria surrender Venetia? Trace the history of the incorpo- 
ration of the papal dominions into the kingdom of Italy. 
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MAP 20 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 1914 


It will be observed that there is no large division of the 
earth’s surface in which Great Britain has failed to secure a 
foothold. Her holdings girdle the globe and extend north and 
south, from the Arctic to the Antarctic. Since 1914 she has 
added to her African possessions most of the German colonies 
(see Map 23). It should be remembered, however, that the 
vast dominions of Canada, Australia, the Union of South Africa, 
and the new Irish Free State are, in all their home affairs, 
independent of the mother country, although they regard them- 
selves as parts of the British Empire. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Turn to the table at the end of Chapter XX XV and locate on the 
map the more important parts of the British Empire. How far is it 
from Liverpool to Auckland? from London to Melbourne? from 
Liverpool to Bombay around Africa? What other route can be 
taken between these two points? What is the advantage of the 
Panama Canal in going from England to New Zealand? How far is 
it from Vancouver to Yokohama? 
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MAP 21 


WESTERN PORTION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1917 


The object of this map is to show the vast extent of the 
Russian empire compared with the rest of Europe. The result 
of the World War was the loss of considerable portions to the 
west (Poland, the Baltic provinces, and Finland; see Map 26), 
which have become independent states. Siberia and the Central 
Asiatic provinces are in a doubtful condition. The Alliance of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, with its capital at Moscow, includes 
Russia proper, Ukraine, White Russia, Transcaucasia (see 
Map 26), and a Far-Eastern Republic established in Siberia. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Locate Petrograd and Moscow. How far is it from Petrograd to 
the Crimea? from Moscow to the Ural Mountains? Do you re- 
member anything which has been said about Novgorod? How did 
St. Petersburg (Petrograd) happen to be founded? Why have the 
Russians interfered in the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula ? 
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NOTE: Finland, the Baltie Provinecs, 

*.. Poland and Caucasus are all, except 
Finland, integral portions of the Russian 
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) assigned a special color in the map on 
account of certain peculiarities in the re- 
lation of each to the Russian government. 
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MAP 22 
THE EUROPEAN ADVANCE (TO 1914) IN ASIA 


Before the World War, European powers had extended their 
control over a great part of the huge continent of Asia. They 
interfered in countries like China, Persia, and Turkey, which 
they did not pretend to rule. China is made up of China proper, 
with perhaps four hundred million inhabitants, and its outlying 
provinces of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Tibet. The last appears 
to be practically independent. After the war and the Bolshevik 
revolution there was much uncertainty in Siberia, and conditions 
are not yet settled. Notice the extent of British India and of 
French Indo-China. Siam is an independent and progressive 
country. Japan controls Korea; Afghanistan and Persia are 
independent. The new Turkish republic includes not only Asia 
Minor but regions to the east. France and England exercise 
mandates over Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia. The Arabs 
have of late shown a desire to annex the regions to the north. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Draw an outline map indicating the boundaries of the Chinese re- 
public, the British possessions in Asia, and the territories of the 
United States. Can you tell why Russia was so eager to get posses- 
sion of Manchuria? Where is Aden? the Straits Settlements? 
Hongkong? Shantung? Why did the last named excite so much in- 
terest for a time? Give some historical facts connected with 
Calcutta; with Madras. 
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MAP 23 
AFRICA 


In 1860 scarcely anything was known to Europeans of the 
interior of the vast African continent. Now it has been explored, 
and almost all of it is under the control of European powers. 
Only three regions—Egypt, Abyssinia, and Liberia—are in- 
dependent countries. 

Before the World War, Germany controlled what appears on 
the map as Southwest Africa. All this territory was assigned 
to the British at the end of the war. Germany also controlled 
the Tanganyika Territory, on the east side of Africa. This also 
went to Great Britain. Most of the lesser German possessions 
on the west coast went to France. So now the British Empire 
controls nearly 4,500,000 square miles, France slightly less (a 
good deal of it desert), little Belgium and little Portugal each 
not much under 1,000,000 square miles, and Italy, 650,000. 
Spain has some influence over portions of Morocco. 

The Union of South Africa is made up of the colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange Free 
State. It was formed in 1g1o, and has the same relation to 
Great Britain as have Canada, Australia, and the Irish Free 
State. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


How far is it from Cairo to Cape Town? across Africa from Cape 
Verde to Cape Guardafui? Trace a map of Africa and put in, in 
color, the regions controlled by Great Britain, France, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. Look up an account of Liberia in an encyclopedia. 
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MAP 24 
EUROPE IN 1914 


Compare this map with Map 18 and notice the number of 
new states that have appeared during the hundred years since 
the Congress of Vienna. In spite of the efforts of reactionary 
statesmen to suppress all revolutionary movements, the strong 
sentiment of nationalism that spread throughout Europe in the 
nineteenth century resulted in the formation of no less than 
ten new states. 

It will be remembered that the Austrian Netherlands had 
been given to the kingdom of Holland to serve as a buffer state 
between the Dutch people and France. Encouraged by the 
French revolution of 1830 this little state, which was named 
Belgium, managed to secure its independence in 1832. 

It will be observed that several of the ten new states are to 
be found in the Balkan Peninsula, where a great mixture of 
peoples and races had for so long been subject to the Turks and 
formed a part of the Ottoman empire. One by one these un- 
happy peoples managed to free themselves from their hated 
rulers, until by 1914 the territory of Turkey in Europe consisted 
of only a small area around Constantinople. 

In 1829 the Greeks, with the aid of France, England, and 
_ Russia, secured their independence from the long-detested con- 
trol of the Turks (Chapter XXXVI). 

The Serbs, a Slavic people who had come into Europe as early 
as the seventh century, secured self-rule in 1830. By the treaty 
following the Crimean War, Moldavia and Wallachia were 
freed from Russian interference and united to form Rumania, 
the old province of Dacia under the Roman Empire (Map 5). 
After the Russo-Turkish War (1878) the Sultan was forced 
to recognize the complete independence of Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Rumania. Bulgaria was also made free except for the pay- 
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MAP 24 (CoNTINUED) 


ment of tribute to the Sultan; while the powers (especially 
Austria) demanded that Albania, a small district peopled by 
Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgars as well as by its own native moun- 
taineers, should be an independent state in order to shut Serbia 
off from the sea (Chapter XX XIX). 

We have now only to speak of the way in which the Germans’ 
hopes for a united fatherland were realized through the forma- 
tion of the German Empire in 1870, and the unification of 
divided Italy into a kingdom during the same year. 

Norway, which had been a free and independent kingdom 
but united with Sweden under the same ruler since 1815, in 
1905 declared her entire separation from Sweden and selected 
as her king the son of the Danish monarch, who took the title 
of Haakon VII. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Draw a map of Europe, marking the boundaries of the countries 
as they were in 1914. What capitals were selected as the seats of 
government of the ten new states? Locate these on the map, as well 
as the capitals of the older countries. Do you remember under the 
rule of what country Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed in 1908 ? 


MAP 25 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 1867-1918 


The dual union of Austria-Hungary was formed in 1867 after 
the Austrian lands had been excluded from the North German 
Federation (Chapter XX XIII). This represents the last read- 
justment of the Hapsburg realms down to their break-up at the 
end of the World War in 1918. Asa result of the war the vari- 
ous unrelated peoples which had been under Francis Joseph as 
emperor of Austria and king of Hungary formed separate states. 
What was left of Austria became a republic; Hungary remained 
a kingdom, but refused to accept a Hapsburg as its ruler. 

Austria-Hungary, as it here appears, was made up of two 
independent states united in a federal union. It included the 
Austrian empire with its seventeen provinces, and the kingdom 
of Hungary, including Croatia and Slavonia. In 1908 Austria 
added to her already large Slavic population by annexing Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which had been under the rule of the Turks. 
The conflicting desires of this mixture of peoples made the prob- 
lem of governing the Austrian realms a very difficult one. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Draw an outline map of Austria-Hungary, and by means of the 
ethnographic map in Chapter XXXIX indicate the regions occupied 
by Germans, Czechs, Poles, Slovaks, Magyars, Italians, Serbo- 
Croats, and Rumanians. 
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MAP 26 
EUROPE AFTER THE WORLD WAR 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS 


Compare this map with Map 24 for the purpose of noting the 
changes which have occurred since the war. In the first place, what 
countries seem to have remained about the same in extent? Do you 
know any reason why Switzerland, Spain, Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden show no changes in their boundaries? What countries show 
slight additions or loss of territory? What countries seem to have 
suffered the greatest change? What countries, if any, have dis- 
appeared? What countries have appeared in their place? What 
kingdom divided up between its neighbors at the end of the eighteenth 
century has reappeared? What countries seem to have profited by 
the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary? Where is Jugoslavia, or 
the country of the South Slavs? What country now forms the prin- 
cipal part of Czechoslovakia? What new countries do you find on 
the Baltic? Name all the new countries which once formed a part 
of Russia. In what direction has Greece expanded? What new pos- 
sessions has Italy? Locate the Ruhr valley, Fiume, Smyrna, Prague, 
Geneva. What remains of Turkey in Europe do you now find? 
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